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INTRODUCTORY 


FOR some considerable time past (since 1894) a class has 
been in the habit of meeting in the ‘lodgings’ of the Lady 
Margaret Professor which we have called a ‘Seminar’, though 
it has not been quite like the gatherings known by that 
name on the Continent. The subject of study has been the 
Synoptic Problem. But as this larger class has alternated 
with a smaller (usually upon a subject of Textual Criticism), 
the number of meetings has only been three in each term 
or nine in the year. It will therefore be understood that 
progress has been very leisurely. 

The Seminar has lived through some four or five genera- 
tions of Oxford life, and it has been attended for the most 
part by graduates and special students; so that a certain pro- 
portion of the members have naturally been ‘birds of pas- 
sage’, who have stayed for a year orso and have then gone. 
But it has been the peculiar happiness of this Seminar that 
it has had a permanent nucleus of members who have 
been faithful to it from the very first This has been the 
case with three of the seven contributors to the present 
volume, Sir John C. Hawkins, Dr. Vernon Bartlet, and 
Mr. Willoughby C. Allen, who left us two years ago—just 
as the volume was being planned—to take up the higher 
dignity of Principal of the Hostel which is now about to be 
replaced by Egerton Hall, and Archdeacon of Manchester. 
Mr. B. H. Streeter has also been a very regular and active 
member since he joined us. Mr. Addis came for several 
years, but has now been called away to parochial work in 
London. Mr. N. P. Williams joined us recently, but has 
been another of our active members. It has been a special 
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regret to me not to include among our fraternity Mr. C. Bad- 
cock, a very earnest student, who was also an original 
member and attended for a number of years until he was 
lost to us through ill health, which I fear still continues. 
I must needs at once wish, and not wish, that we could have 
kept as a contributor Mr. F. Lenwood of Corpus and Mans- 
field Colleges; but he had to obey the more heroic call of 
Missions. It is something for the Seminar to feel that it 
too has made its sacrifices in that great cause. We have 
twice, I think, had lady members for a few meetings. 

It has been our custom to take the Synoptic Gospels 
section by section, with Tischendorf’s handy Syzopsis Evan- 
gelica as our basis, but of course calling in the many excel- 
lent Synopses that are in use, especially Rushbrooke and 
Wright and, among the Germans, Huck. We have taken 
the section, and have had reports upon it from one or two 
leading commentaries, usually beginning with the very 
close and careful treatment of Dr. Bernhard Weiss; we 
have then discussed it freely among ourselves over the 
table. 

In this process opinion has gradually ripened—individual 
opinion, that is, rather than collective ; for we have never 
sought to fix a corporate opinion, beyond the natural un- 
forced convergence of individual minds. And at last the 
time seemed come when we might provisionally bring to 
a head our own studies, and in the same tentative manner 
give them to the world, by the publication of a joint 
volume. 


With this brief historical réswmé of the genesis of our 
book, I will now go on to give some account of its contents, 
taking the essays or groups of essays in their order. 

It will be understood that even to one who has taken 
part in the proceedings of the Seminar from the first, as 
I have done, it is a new experience to have these ripened 
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opinions of his colleagues set before him in black and white. 
We shall probably all need some little time to adjust our 
own bearings on the many points that are raised. It will 
therefore be only a first provisional survey that I can offer. 
But I will do what I can. 

The essay which as it happens stands actually first, had 
its place determined for it by its subject-matter, as being 
preliminary to the rest. It is an attempt to correct in 
advance some mistakes which may very naturally be made, 
and to substitute in the mind of the student a right picture 
for a wrong one of the way in which the Evangelists sat 
down to their task, from the double point of view of internal 
or mental conditions and of external or mechanical. With 
regard to the former, the conception that we form must not 
be too self-conscious ; it must not be stiff and artificial. 
The object of the Evangelists is just to tell a story —to 
tell over again the same story — with motives indeed, but 
not with any deliberately fixed mode of procedure. They 
were not hampered by literary conventions ; they neither 
aimed at using the same language, nor did they consciously 
and of set purpose aim at varying their language. They 
just let the pen run on easily and naturally. They were 
not what we should call ‘critical’; i.e. they were not on 
their guard against certain simple influences and tendencies 
which lie sufficiently upon the surface. In the first essay 
no attempt was made to pursue these influences and 
tendencies further into detail ; the object only was to 
describe the general attitude of the Evangelists so far as 
it affected literary freedom of composition. The student 
who desires to define for himself more exactly the nature 
of this freedom in its subtler relations may be referred to 
Sir John Hawkins, Horae Synopticae*, pp. 114-38, or he 
will find it frequently illustrated in the course of the present 
volume ; for the succession of influences and tendencies as 
they came into play at different periods of time, I would 
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commend him especially to a singularly clear and convincing 
sketch in Mr. Streeter’s Essay (VII, pp. 210-27). 

It was the purpose of the first essay rather to lay stress 
on the external conditions, as having been less insisted upon 
by other writers, and less habitually taken into account in 
the tracing of particular phenomena to their causes. This 
was perhaps more true some years ago, when the essay was 
originally written, than it is to-day (see, for instance, an 
allusion in Dr. Stanton’s Gospels as Historical Documents, 
ii. 153). But it might be well if a sense of these mechanical 
conditions entered into the picture which every student 
forms for himself at the outset of his studies and keeps 
before his mind as they proceed. 

The full title given to the first essay is ‘The Con- 
ditions under which the Gospels were written, in their 
bearing upon some difficulties of the Synoptic Problem’ ; 
and at the end of the essay the opportunity was taken to 
illustrate the principles laid down, by applying them to 
certain special cases which have exercised the ingenuity of 
students for a long time and have given rise to a variety 
of hypotheses. It was not intended to put forward the 
explanations suggested as the whole and sole account of 
all the phenomena, but only to claim for them a place — 
and perhaps a rather prominent place — among the causes 
that have been at work. Besides other references that were 
given for the treatment of the coincidences between Matthew 
and Luke as against Mark, mention should have been made 
of that by Dr. Stanton, of. c7t., pp. 207-19. I am afraid 
that I am inclined to differ from Dr. Stanton, as well as 
from Mr. N. P. Williams at the end of this volume, in 
rejecting the idea of earlier and later editions of our Second 
Gospel, the one containing and the other not containing the 
section Mk vi. 45-vili. 26. I agree rather with Sir John 
Hawkins (pp. 60-74) in believing that the Second Gospel lay 
before St. Luke substantially in the form in which we have it 
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now, and that the section in point was deliberately omitted 
by St. Luke for the reasons given by Sir John Hawkins, com- 
bined with the general considerations stated on p. 25 f. 


The essay which comes first is a sort of hors-d’ceuvre. It 
was on all grounds right and fitting that the main series of 
Essays should be headed by the senior member of our body, 
who has not only been the mainstay of the Seminar from 
the first but has also given to the Synoptic Problem a 
degree of close and continuous attention that has not been 
possible to others among us. But there is the special ad- 
vantage in his heading the list of essays, with Mr. Streeter’s 
contribution next in order, that in this way we are taken at 
once to the heart of the problem with a powerful statement 
of the views that may be described as generally current—in 
other words, of the ‘Two-Document Hypothesis’. Other 
views are expressed, and ably expressed, in this volume ; 
and it does not follow that the ‘ prerogative vote’ always 
carries the day; but I think we shall wish the preroga- 
tive vote to be where it is. And I also think it a distinct 
advantage that the Two-Document hypothesis should have 
a full statement first. The two dissentients are Archdeacon 
Allen (Essay IX) and Dr. Bartlet (Essay XI). But I hope 
to show, when I come to these essays, that the dissent is 
only partial; and indeed I am myself inclined to mediate 
between the different positions. It would be a pity if the 
total margin of difference within the two covers of this book 
were supposed to be greater than it is. It is true that, by 
the time we have done, we shall still leave a good many 
questions unresolved, i.e. not brought to an absolute de- 
cision. But a case will have been stated for the different 
views; and I think it will be seen that the margin of differ- 
ence is not so very large. In any case I believe that it is 
not large enough to justify the scepticism which exists in 
some quarters, as though the whole problem would never 
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be brought to a conclusion—that is, a relatively probable 
conclusion. 

The character of Sir John Hawkins’s work is well known: 
its concreteness and definiteness, always supported by care- 
fully chosen examples; its exactness and trustworthiness 

of detail—the amount of thought that has evidently been 
given to each item, as Mark Pattison said of Bishop Butler, 
‘every brick in the building has been rung before it has been 
laid’; its extreme sobriety and caution, never overstepping 
the limits of proof, and always scrupulously discriminating 
degrees of proof; the clear distinction that is observed 
between assured results and speculative probabilities or 
possibilities. I cannot help hoping that something of these 
qualities will be found to run through our book as a whole 
(see in particular p. 186, and compare p. 59). 

The first of Sir John Hawkins’s essays (Essay I) is a sort 
of trident or fork with three prongs. It deals with three 
limitations to the broad general principle that the Gospel 
of St. Luke is based upon the earlier Gospel of St. Mark. 
The first of these limitations is what Sir John believes to be 
the complete disuse of the Marcan source in the so-called 
‘Great Interpolation’, Lk ix. 51-xviii. 14. The second is 
St. Luke’s omission of the well-marked section, Mk vi. 45- 
viii. 26. The third is not concerned with insertion or 
omission, but points to a much greater freedom in the use 
of the fundamental document throughout the last section 
in which it is employed, the Passion-narrative of Lk xxii. 
14—XXiv. 10. 

The first of these I should have been inclined to describe 
as a ‘discovery’ of Sir John’s, if he had not himself pointed 
out (p. 34) that Mr. F. H. Woods had been to some extent 
before him ; and I think it will be agreed that a strong case is 
made out for it. The second lam myself inclined to regard 
as a classical treatment of the subject. But when we come 
to the third, I should have to express a certain amount of 
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doubt — not so much as to the main proposition, that in 
this section the Second Gospel has been used with greater 
freedom than elsewhere, as with reference to the incidental 
hypothesis or theory suggested on pp. 90-94. 

Sir John explains that his own views have undergone 

a change in connexion with this head. And, as at present 
advised, I should be inclined to agree with his earlier views 
rather than with those which he holds at present. He 
refers by anticipation to what he conveniently calls ‘the 
three-document hypothesis’, which (though under another 
name) is more fully expounded by Dr. Bartlet. Sir John 
is inclined to hold aloof from this hypothesis. And I am 
aware that in this Mr. Streeter is disposed to agree with 
him—which is rather like a conjunction of 8 and B. Never- 
theless I should (for the present at least) range myself rather 
- with Dr. Bartlet on the other side. 
At least I cannot say that the view put forward by Sir 
John — interesting as it is—carries conviction. Stress is 
laid upon the fact that St. Luke is described in Philem. 24 
as a ‘fellow-worker’ with St. Paul. It is inferred that he 
was largely occupied in preaching the Gospel that St. Paul 
preached. We know that in that Gospel the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection held a prominent place; and it is — 
quite naturally — assumed that they would have an equally 
prominent place in the preaching of St. Luke. Thus 
St. Luke would be led to repeat the same story many 
times, and would be able to set it down in writing from 
memory, and without much referring to documents. 

I must allow myself time to weigh this hypothesis more 
carefully, and in particular to consider the exact nature of 
the difference pointed out between the freedom used in 
this section and in others. But I confess that, at the first 
blush, the suggestion (for so Sir John himself describes it, 
p- 94) does not seem to me to account for the phenomena 
as we find them. The most important features for our 
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purpose are those specially added by St. Luke: such for 
instance as the charge of forbidding to give tribute to 
Caesar (Lk xxiii. 2), the trial before Herod, mockery by 
Herod’s soldiers, the reconciliation of Herod and Pilate, the 
second hearing before Pilate, the address to the Daughters 
of Jerusalem, the fuller details about the two malefactors, 
an added name to the mention of the women (xxiv. Io), the 
walk to Emmaus and what follows. It will be observed at 
once that these are all historical details, for the most part 
of secondary importance. Not one among them has any 
doctrinal significance. In other words, we should say that 
St. Luke’s additions are zarrative for narrative’s sake, not 
narrative for the sake of doctrine. I am glad to see that 
Sir John takes note that ‘Luke’s longest insertion, that 
relating to the appearance before Herod, must be admitted 
to have been made by him with no homiletic purpose, but 
to have been a result of his special interest in, and perhaps 
connexion with, the Herodian family and household (Lk iii. 
I, viii. 3, xxiv..10; Acts xiii. 1)’. But it is not-only ‘the 
longest insertion’; the added details generally are of the 
same character. And that character would be naturally 
accounted for if St. Luke had access to some special source 
of information. They do not seem to deal with the special 
doctrinal teaching of St. Paul. 

Sir John Hawkins’s second essay (III) deals with the 
reconstruction of the second document Q. We have had 
recently similar reconstructions from such eminent scholars 
as Wellhausen and Harnack. But I am sure that this very 
independent and methodical exposition will be welcomed. 
It has all the peculiar excellence of Sir John’s work in the 
steady progressive advance from the more to the less 
assured, and the careful discrimination of grades of proba- 
bility. It is a special pleasure to me to find that Sir John 
still pleads for the recognition of the connexion between 
the hypothetical document Q and the Lagia of Papias ; 
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I am also glad to see the list on pp. 132-4 of passages 
from a single Gospel which are regarded as having the 
highest claims to be considered portions of Q. At the head 
of this list stands the section Mt v. 17-48, followed espe- 
cially by other portions of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
of the discourse against the Pharisees. In this estimate 
I should entirely concur. 


It is probably true that the part of the Synoptic Problem 
which is threshed out most completely in our volume is that 
which is concerned with the second fundamental document 
Q. Sir John Hawkins devotes to this some forty-three 
pages; Mr. Streeter devotes to it in all very nearly 
seventy pages (besides incidental allusions in Essay VII) ; 
Mr. Allen’s discussion of the subject extends over fifty- 
three pages; and the question is also directly contemplated 
in Dr. Bartlet’s essay (XI). I believe there is hardly an 
aspect of the question that is not considered more or less 
fully ; and I can certainly say for myself that I have never 
been conscious of having such a complete presentment 
of it before. The discussions by Sir John Hawkins and 
‘ Mr. Streeter fall well within the limits of what may be 
called the view generally current among scholars. The 
theories of Mr. Allen and Dr. Bartlet fall a little (though in 
substantial result not very much) outside them. When it 
is remembered that the essays were written concurrently, 
and in practical independence of each other, I believe that 
the outcome will be felt to be satisfactory; and I should 
not be surprised if the agreement would have been greater 
still if the writers of the later essays had had the earlier 
essays before them. For I confess that to myself the 
earlier group (IIJ-VI) comes with great and cumulative 
force. If Sir John Hawkins lays the foundation, the fabric 
erected upon it by Mr. Streeter seems to be very solid and 
compact, clamped together (I might say) by iron bands 
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throughout its whole extent. I do not think that I need go 
further into the details of this ; I would invite the reader to 
work through the essays at close quarters for himself. 

But I feel it to be at once a duty and a pleasure to call 
attention to what seems to me to be the remarkable excel- 
lence of Mr. Streeter’s summarizing essay (VII) on ‘The 
Literary Evolution of the Gospels’. I do not remember to 
have seen, within anything like the same compass, a picture 
at once so complete, so sound, and (to my mind) so 
thoroughly scientific, of the whole course of development in 
the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic age in its bearing upon 
literary composition in general and the composition of the 
Gospels in particular. It is a real evolution, and an evolu- 
tion conceived as growth, in which each stage springs 
naturally, spontaneously, and inevitably out of the last. 
I shall in future always refer to this essay when I desire 
either to refresh or to correct the picture present to my 
own mind. 

It is not without reluctance that I have come round to 
the conclusion advocated by Mr. Streeter in Essay V, that 
St. Mark already possessed a knowledge of Q. This in- 
volves the complication, so often laid to the charge of the 
theory of Dr. Bernhard Weiss, that it implies the use of Q 
by the later Evangelists twice over, once through the medium 
of Mark, and a second time independently. This is a com- 
plication that one would gladly avoid if one could. But 
I have for some time had before my mind arguments 
similar to those put forward by Mr. Streeter, and in the 
form in which he states them they seem to compel assent. 
I should also accept the proposition very much in the 
limited and qualified way in which Mr. Streeter puts it. 
I do not think that Q was used by St. Mark regularly and 
systematically, as the later Evangelists used his own narra- 
tive; but he must have known of its existence, and reminis- 
cences of it seem to have clung to him and from time to time 
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made their way into his text. Allowance should, however, be 
made for the possibility of what may be called real doublets 
as well as literary doublets. I believe that similar sayings 
were spoken by our Lord more than once. For instance, 
I cannot think that the important discussion about Mar- 
riage and Divorce in Mk x. 2-12 merely grew out of the 
saying probably recorded by Q (Mt v. 32, cf. Lk xvi. 18). 
I believe that these are distinct sayings spoken on different 
occasions. 


I am altogether glad that our volume includes Mr. Allen’s 
Essay (IX). I think the reader will agree with me that it 
is an able and independent piece of work. If I venture to 
express an opinion about it, it must be taken as just an 
individual opinion and nothing more. As editor, it is my 
duty to lay what we have done before the public impar- 
tially. In that capacity I would invite the reader to judge 
for himself. But if I am to attempt to describe the effect 
upon me of Mr. Allen’s essay as compared with that of the 
preceding group upon the same subject, it would be some- 
thing of this kind. The essay seems to me to state in 
a fresh and forcible form the objections that may be taken, 
and that ought to be taken. to the current reconstructions 
of Q. All advance in knowledge is gained by the patient 
weighing of arguments fro and con. It is far better that the 
arguments on each side should be stated in uncompromising 
terms. Mr. Allen has done this for the arguments against 
the current view of Q. His arguments happen to be 
directed more particularly against Harnack, because when 
he sat down to write Harnack’s was the most conspicuous 
and the best presentment of the current view available. 
I do not feel called upon to try to strike a balance between 
the two opposing theories. Before I could do so at all 
judicially, I should have to read Harnack’s book afresh. 
But in any case it seems to me that Mr. Allen’s statement 
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fully deserves attention. It would not, I think, exactly 
impress one as a last word; but I should say that it was 
a case that ought to be heard before the last word could be 
spoken. But as it is, coming to this essay from those which 
precede it, my impression is that the difficulties raised— 
and they are all real difficulties—have been met and 
answered. I give that as my impression for what it is 
worth. It will be for the reader to verify it, or not, from 
his own experience. 

I ought perhaps to emphasize the distinction, pointed 
out on p. 242, between the ‘ Book of Sayings’ as recon- 
structed by Mr. Allen and the Second Source (Q) of 
Sir John Hawkins and Mr. Streeter. They start from 
different principles; the former from that of collecting 
together Sayings as such, the latter from the matter 
common to St. Matthew and St. Luke that is not found 
in St. Mark. The principle in the one case turns upon 
similarity of subject-matter, in the other case upon literary 
analysis. And yet the final result is not widely different. 
If the larger conception of Q outlined by Sir John Hawkins 
on pp. 132 ff. is compared with Mr. Allen’s actual re- 
construction on pp. 242-72, the principal difference will 
be the omission of the preliminary matter connected with 
the preaching of the Baptist, the Baptism, and the Tempta- 
tion. It must be confessed that it is a natural instinct 
which led Mr. Allen to omit these as not quite homo- 
geneous with the rest. But we are in danger of judging 
too much by the standard of our later conception of what 
constitutes a Gospel. That conception is really derived 
from St. Mark. But in all probability Q was composed 
before St. Mark, when the whole idea of written remini- 
scences of the Life of Christ was still fluid. The difference 
could not be better expounded than it is by Mr. Streeter 
on pp. 210-20. In the light of that exposition it seems 
to me that the prima facie strangeness of the contents 
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of Q disappears. But I do not wish to beg the question. 
Readers must judge for themselves. 

While he was with us, Mr. Allen was always the 
authority to whom we appealed on any question of Semitic 
idiom. He was possessed of a special knowledge of 
Syriac, Aramaic, and Hebrew upon which we did not often 
draw in vain. It was for this reason that I begged him 
to contribute an essay on ‘The Aramaic Background of 
the Gospels’ ; and the result now lies before us. We must 
leave it for the specialists to judge. But I believe that 
it will be felt to be at once clear, circumspect, and 
judicious. 


This brings me to another strong and detailed essay, 
by Dr. Bartlet. Once again, whether Dr. Bartlet’s results 
are accepted or not, I believe it will be felt that the 
question or group of questions before him has been 
grappled with earnestly and closely. I spoke above 
(p. xiii), perhaps rather too loosely, of his theory as 
though it roughly corresponded with the ‘ three-document 
hypothesis’ adumbrated by Sir John Hawkins. As a 
matter of fact Dr. Bartlet does add a third group of 
written material to the two groups (Mark and Q) of which 
we have hitherto been speaking. But he himself calls his 
theory a ‘two-document’ hypothesis of St. Luke’s Gospel 
alone. He really recasts the conception of Q, and he is 
not even sure that it ever had a substantive existence in 
writing (pp. 315 n., 323). The two documents for him 
are Mark and a somewhat larger ‘ special source’, having 
already embedded in it the substance of what we have 
hitherto been describing as Q. It is under this second 
head that the peculiarities of Dr. Bartlet’s conception 
mostly come. He does not even identify his Q with 
Logia, but regards Logia as included in it. 

I am a little inclined to regret the use of the symbol Q, 
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which in the rest of our volume has a fairly fixed con- 
notation, for this comparatively new entity postulated by 
Dr. Bartlet. The nearest precedent for such a use would 
I suppose be found in the writings of Dr. Bernhard Weiss. 
But Dr. Bartlet goes even beyond this precedent, and uses 
terms in a rather different sense even from Dr. B. Weiss. 
Both writers speak of the ‘ Apostolic source or tradition’ ; 
but Dr. Bartlet is fond of the phrase ‘common or basal 
apostolic tradition’ (pp. 314, 323, 326). Now I believe 
that when Dr. B. Weiss speaks of the ‘Oldest or Apostolic 
source’ he has in his mind the work of St. Matthew 
apparently referred to by Papias. But I understand that 
Dr. Bartlet is shy of this identification (p. 362) ; he seems 
to mean by Q something like the general Apostolic teach- 
ing, defined in particular directions (QM, QMk, QL, J/oc. 
cit.). But I confess that I could have wished that some 
other symbol had been chosen. 

Speaking for myself, I am inclined to deprecate the 
whole of this reconstruction. I am well content with the 
conception of Q as we have it, and as it is defined in 
the previous essays. I am afraid I do not see that there 
is any gain in ‘ simplicity ’, but rather the contrary. 

It is really easy for me to define my own attitude to- 
wards Dr. Bartlet’s essay. From the part relating to Q 
I find myself compelled (provisionally at least) to dissent ; 
but in the part relating to the special source of St. Luke 
(in Dr. Bartlet’s notation S), there is a great deal that I 
cordially welcome. The summary on pp. 350-4 (so far 
as Q is not involved) seems to me in every way admirable. 
I am specially glad to see the stress that is laid on the 
homogeneity of the peculiar matter of St. Luke. I fully 
believe myself in its Jewish-Christian and strictly Pales- 
tinian origin. It seems to me a valuable suggestion that 
‘S was a peculiar form of written memoirs elicited by our 
Third Evangelist ad hoc, not immediately for the literary 
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purpose to which he finally put it, but rather as a per- 
manent record of the most authentic tradition to which 
it had been his lot to obtain access, for use in his own 
work as an evangelist or catechist of the oral Gospel’ 
(p. 351). I can altogether go along with the view that 
St. Luke probably collected this material during his two 
years’ stay at Caesarea (Acts xxiv. 27, compared with 
xxi. 17 and xxvii. 1); I could quite believe with Harnack, 
Mr. Streeter, and Dr. Bartlet that his chief informants were 
Philip the Evangelist and his four daughters, with perhaps 
(through them) other members of the Caesarean circle. 
This hypothesis would I think cover and explain many 
phenomena both in the Third Gospel and in the Acts. 
But I agree with Dr. Bartlet that the information derived 
in this way probably lay before St. Luke in writing. The 
interval between his stay at Caesarea and the publication 
of his Gospel can hardly have been less than some fifteen 
years; and I doubt if the freshness, precision, and indi- 
vidual touches which characterize S could well have been 
preserved otherwise than by writing. 

Over all this ground Dr. Bartlet has in me a whole- 
hearted ally. The only point in regard to S from which 
I am inclined to dissent is its supposed inclusion of Q 
material. I am aware that on this head I should have 
myself to be on the defensive. It has been to me rather 
strange that so many of the advocates of a special source 
as underlying the Third Gospel have accepted this inclusion. 
So Feine, who was the first to put forward the hypothesis 
of a special source (1891), Johannes Weiss in the eighth 
edition of Meyer’s Commentary (1892), Dr. V. H. Stanton 
(1909), and now Dr. Bartlet. But I confess that to me 
this form of the theory seems to defeat a part at least of 
the object for which it was propounded. There are really 
two main reasons for believing in a special source to which 
St. Luke had access and the other Evangelists had not. 
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One is, to be a receptacle for the greater part of the matter 
found in this Gospel alone (some of it may be isolated 
remnants of Q). The reason for believing in a single 
source is the common character that runs through it. So 
far all supporters of the theory are agreed. But the second 
reason—which to my mind is no less important—is to 
account for the peculiar individualisms of St. Luke in 
passages common to him especially with St. Matthew. 
The phenomenon that has to be explained is why some 
of these parallels (e.g. in the Sermon on the Mount) should 
be so close, while others are so divergent. Why, in par- 
ticular, should the two versions of the Beatitudes differ so 
widely? By far the simplest explanation seems to me to 
be that, in an instance like this, two of the Evangelist’s 
documents overlapped, and he followed his own document 
and not the other. It is conceivable that the shape in 
which the Beatitudes appear in St. Matthew may be partly 
due to the Evangelist himself. But even so, it is difficult 
to think that St. Luke was following the same original, 
though in other parts of the Sermon he pretty certainly 
was doing so. Everything is clear if we suppose that he 
had another version before him. But if QL was already 
part of S he had no such other version. We should 
have, quite unnecessarily, to push the divergence further 
back, and to suppose that some previous writer had already 
compared and combined two distinct traditions. We should 
have to do this when our object is to economize stages as 
much as possible. For my own part therefore I believe 
that St. Luke was the first to carry out the fusion. 

It seems to me that the two halves of Dr. Bartlet’s 
argument are separable, and that it is possible to accept 
the one (the distinction of a special source in St. Luke) 
without the other (the additional process of a previous 
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fusion of this source with any form of Q). But I have 
already acknowledged, and I gladly repeat, that on the 
side on which I differ from him Dr. Bartlet has a consider- 
able body of opinion in his favour. I only cannot help 
thinking that the broad and simple argument against that 
particular view is clearer and stronger than any of those 
that can be adduced for it. 

If I were to attempt at this point to sum up the net 
result for the Synoptic Problem of the investigations con- 
tained in this volume, it would be something of this kind. 
None of the theories propounded—unless it were Mr. Allen’s 
—is (to the best of my belief) in the strict sense new. 
The positions mainly defended by Sir John Hawkins and 
Mr. Streeter are held by a considerable majority of scholars. 
Dr. Bartlet, if he would forbear to press his (as I must 
needs think) somewhat elusive conception of Q—which has 
perhaps its nearest approach to support in Dr. A. Wright— 
would have behind him a compact group of influential 
names (notably Johannes Weiss and Dr. Stanton). The 
modification that I should myself desire would, I think, 
be most nearly in accord with the views of Dr. B. Weiss. 
This further position, in regard to the special source used 
by St. Luke, certainly cannot as yet be regarded as estab- 
lished. But I should like to ask whether it is not possible 
to rally round the clear and sharply drawn definition of Q 
as it is presented to us in the earlier essays, and so pass 
on to the closer testing of the supplementary hypothesis 
of St. Luke’s special source. 


These conclusions, or steps towards conclusions, are all 
concerned with main branches of the problem. Arch- 
deacon Allen’s second essay (X) and the essays of 
Mr. Addis and Mr. N. P. Williams (XII and XIII) might 
be called subsidiary to the main problem. They have to 
do with portions of the problem that are capable of being 
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isolated from the rest. We were glad to avail ourselves of 
the special knowledge of Mr. Allen, and in like manner 
we had recourse to the experience in another field of 
Mr. Addis. His Documents of the Hexateuch in two 
volumes (1892 and 1898) is a standard work upon the 
subject; and Mr. Addis in his essay gives us the benefit 
of his previous studies. I believe it will be felt that in 
doing so he has cleared up not a little popular miscon- 
ception. We are brought fully abreast of modern know- - 
ledge in relation to the Hexateuch, and the degree to 
which the literary analysis of the one set of documents 
furnishes a parallel for that of the other is accurately 
defined. It is true that Mr. Addis takes a wider range 
than most of the other essayists, and enters into historical 
as well as literary questions; but his treatment of both 
subjects will be interesting to many readers. He refers 
(pp. 375 ff.) to a doubt expressed by Sir W. M. Ramsay 
as to the results of the process of literary analysis. 
Mr. Addis discusses the validity of these doubts in their 
bearing upon the Pentateuch and Hexateuch; and I may 
take the opportunity of confirming what he there says with 
reference to the Synoptic Gospels. I do not think that 
we have really had any hesitation on this head in the 
Seminar. On the contrary, I believe that the longer we 
have worked at the subject and tested our methods, the 
greater is our confidence in them within the limits to 
which they are legitimately applicable. No one has had 
a more constant eye to those limits than Sir John Hawkins, 
and yet the sureness of touch which distinguishes his 
essays and the two editions of Horae Synopticae after 
some sixteen years of steady and unremitting work speaks 
for itself. I believe that we should all share in the same 
confidence, each within his measure. 


The last essay, by Mr. N. P. Williams, pushes rather 
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further than had been done in the body of the book the 
question as to the unity of the Second Gospel—the question, 
that is, how far it may be presumed to be the work of 
the same author at the same time, or how far it may be 
possible to trace different and successive stages in its 
composition. Mr. Williams, as coming to his task with 
a shorter experience than his colleagues, naturally pre- 
ferred to limit his subject by treating it with reference to a 
single typical example of the kind of theory that had to be 
considered. The theory chosen for examination was that 
of E. Wendling in his shorter pamphlet Urmarcus (1905) 
and his longer work Dee Entstehung des Marcusevangeliums 
(1908). Mr. Williams has expounded the theory with 
much lucidity, and with a fullness that will be welcome 
to those who desire to have the opportunity of testing 
it for themselves. I, for one, cannot help agreeing with 
the general impression that the grounds on which any such 
‘three-stratum hypothesis’ can be made to rest are highly 
subjective and precarious. Mr. Williams himself reduces 
the theory to very modest dimensions. He thinks that 
two sections, Mk vi. 45-viii. 26 and ch. xiii, may have been 
added to the Gospel in a second or third edition, perhaps 
by St. Mark himself. On both points he would have 
the weighty support of Dr. V. H. Stanton. For myself, 
I doubt whether the Gospel was ever issued without 
these sections; and that mainly for this reason. It 
seems to me that the argument of Sir John Hawkins 
(pp. 61-74 27.) at once proves as conclusively as we can 
expect the Marcan origin of the section vi. 45—-vill. 26, and 
suggests probable reasons for its omission by St. Luke. 
But if the section was added to the Gospel, even by 
St. Mark himself, it must have been so added between the 
point at which the Gospel was used by St. Luke and 
that at which it was used by the editor whom we call 
St. Matthew. According to the hypothesis it was still 
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absent from the copy which lay before the one Evangelist 
and present in that which lay before the other. And yet 
these two copies closely resembled each other, and were 
already some degrees removed from the autograph (see 
pp. 21-3). In other words, we shall be driving a wedge 
in the history of the text just where a wedge is not 
wanted. 

The Appendix is really an additional essay, contributed 
by Mr. Streeter after the rest of the book was in pages. 
It may be interesting to compare it with a volume recently 
issued by Prof. E. von Dobschiitz of Strassburg, The 
Eschatology of the Gospels (London, 1910). This volume, 
which is a reprint of a Congress paper and of four articles 
published in The Expositor, covers much the same ground 
with Mr. Streeter’s essay and presents considerable simi- 
larity of treatment, though the two were quite independent 
of each other. Prof. von Dobschiitz does not exactly note 
the progressive development pointed out by Mr. Streeter, 
but comes very near doing so; and the two writers will, 
I think, be found to be in substantial agreement. 

It should be said that the Indexes are the work of the 
Rev. D. C. Simpson, Lecturer at St. Edmund Hall, who 
takes an active part in our work. We are indebted to 
Herr Alphons Diirr of Leipzig for permission to reproduce 
the photograph which serves as frontispiece; it is taken 
from the volume entitled Die Trierer Ada-Handschrift, 
mentioned on p. 18. 


It may perhaps be thought that I have written a little 
too freely about the work of my colleagues in this volume. 
I feel sure that they at least will forgive me. For what I 
have written has been only as it were in continuation of the 
spirit which has animated all our discussions. We have 
been accustomed to a sort of running debate; and just as 
the several essayists have taken advantage of this oppor- 
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tunity to bring to a head views which they have formed in 
the course of that debate, so also have I ventured to bring 
to a head such general conclusions as suggest themselves 
to me, to go forth along with the work in which we have 
been engaged together and to share in its fortunes. 


W. SANDAY. 


Oxrorp, 
September, 1910. 
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SYLLABUS. 


PRESUPPOSITIONS OF THE INQuIRY. 


I. Characteristic forms of difference between the First Three 
Gospels. 
Examples. 
1. General problem raised by these. 


2, Particular problems. 
(a) Secondary or divergent features in Mk. 
(4) Omissions in Lk. 


Il. Conditions under which the Synoptic Gospels were written. 


t. Psychological conditions. 
(i) The Evangelists are not copyists but historians. 
(ii) And yet the Gospels are not exactly histories. 


2. External conditions. 
(i) The writing and use of books, in their bearing upon 
freedom of reproduction. 
(ii) The copying and transmission of texts, in their bearing 
upon 
(a) the agreements of Mt Lk against Mk. 
(6) the omission by St. Luke of Mk vi. 45-viii. 26. 
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THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE 
GOSPELS WERE WRITTEN; IN THEIR 
DErnING UPON: SOME’ DIFFICUL- 
Stee Pe THES YNOPTIC PROBLEM 


WE assume what is commonly known as the ‘ Two- 
Document Hypothesis’. We assume that the marked 
resemblances between the first Three Gospels are due to 
the use of common documents, and that the fundamental 
documents are two in number: (1) a complete Gospel 
practically identical with our St. Mark, which was’ used 
by the Evangelists whom we know as St. Matthew and 
St. Luke; and (2) a collection consisting mainly but not 
entirely of discourses, which may perhaps have been known 
to, but was probably not systematically used by St. Mark, 
but which supplied the groundwork of certain common 
matter in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

The first document contains 661 verses, the length of 
our St. Mark in the Revised Text. We can measure this 
exactly, because the document itself has come down to us 
as our Second Gospel. All but at most some 50 verses, 
out of 661, have been actually incorporated in the other 
two Gospels. The other document we cannot measure 
exactly, because in its original form it has perished. We 
may take provisionally the estimate of Sir John Hawkins 
(Hor. Synopt”, p. 110), who assigns to this document some 
191 (or 218) verses of St. Matthew and 181 (or 208) verses of 
St. Luke. For the purpose of this essay it is indifferent 
whether we accept this reconstruction of the document or 
the alternative put forward by Mr. W. C. Allen in the pre- 
sent volume (Essay IX). I also keep an open mind as to the 
possibility of to some extent combining the two theories by 
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adding to the common matter of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
some of the sections peculiar to the First Gospel, which may 
have been omitted by the author of the Third. —The common 
matter of Matthew and Luke is a fixed nucleus in both 
theories, though the nature and history of the document 
are differently conceived. We call the second document in 
Sir John Hawkins’s reconstruction (which is shared by many 
other scholars) Q; in Mr. Allen’s special reconstruction 
we shall perhaps do well to call it L. But, as I have said, 
for the purpose of this essay the distinction need not be 
considered. 

The above may be taken as a rough outline of the docu- 
mentary theory of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels. 

It will be obvious that this theory explains easily and 
naturally the multitude of resemblances which the Three 
Gospels present to each other. But after all this is only 
half the problem. The real difficulty of the Synoptic 
Problem arises, not from the resemblances only, nor yet 
from the differences only, but from the remarkable com- 
bination and alternation of resemblance and difference. The 
strong point of the documentary theory is the satisfactory 
way in which it accounts for the resemblances; its weak 
point—or at least the point at which the strain upon it is 
most felt—is when we come to deal with the differences. 
And the main purpose of the present essay is to suggest 
that in the particular direction which Ijam going to follow 
is to be found the simplest and most satisfactory solution 
of a group of difficulties which on a comparison of the 
Three Gospels are raised by the points in which they differ. 

The opposite of a documentary theory of the origin of 
the First Three Gospels would be an oral theory: in other 
words, the view that our Gospels as we have them are not 
based upon earlier written documents, but that until the 
time at which they were committed to writing the substance 
of them had been transmitted orally. 
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Now, just as it is the strong point of the documentary 
theory to account for agreements, so also is it the strong 
point of the oral theory to account for differences. And it 
is true that the differences between the Three Gospels are 
of such a kind as to suggest oral transmission. This has 
been hitherto the chief stumbling-block in the way of the 
acceptance of the documentary hypothesis. And it is a 
testimony to the strength of the arguments for the use of 
written materials that the majority of scholars accept that 
use in spite of all apparent indications to the contrary. It 
is, however, not enough to do this; we cannot really rest 
until all the phenomena are accounted for, not one set alone 
but both sets, however much they may seem to be opposed. 

Our first duty, then, will be to try to form an idea of the 
nature of the differences which subsist between the Gospels. 
When we have done this, we may go on to consider how 
they may best be explained. 


fetta CHARACTERISTIC FORMS OF _DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THE FIRST THREE 
GOSELES. 


No one has described more exactly or classified more 
successfully these phenomena of difference than Sir John C. 
Hawkins (Horae Synopticae*, pp. 67-80), and I shall use his 
data freely in what follows. The most significant cases of 
difference are not those in which the divergence is complete, 
but those in which it is only partial. Sir John points out 
that ‘we not infrequently find the same, or closely similar, 
words used with different applications or in different con- 
nexions, where the passages containing them are evidently 
parallel’. And then he naturally and rightly remarks that 
it is not at all difficult to see how variations such as these 
might have arisen in the course of oral transmission, Par- 
ticular words ‘might linger in the memory, while their 
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position in a sentence was forgotten: and in some cases 
they might become confused with other words of similar 
sound ’. 

The kind of facts that we meet with are these. 


i. The same or similar words are used in different 
senses or with a different reference. 


For instance: In Mk xi. 3 (corrected text) the two dis- 
ciples who are sent on before to fetch the ass which our Lord 
was to ride on His entry into Jerusalem are told that, if 
they are questioned as to what they are doing, they are 
to answer, ‘ The Lord hath need of him ; and straightway he 
will send him back hither’: meaning that the ass would 
very soon be returned. In Mt xxi. 3 the version is, ‘The 
Lord hath need of them (i.e. the ass and the colt): and 
straightway he (i.e. the owner) will send them’: meaning 
that the owner would at once let them go. In the one case 
it is the Lord who will send the ass back: in the other case 
it is the owner who will send the ass[es] without delay. 

In Mk iv. 19 there are the words efczropevépuevat, ‘ entering 
in,” and cupmviyovat, ‘choke’: ‘the cares of the world... 
entering in choke the word’ (cf. Mt xiii. 22 sing.) In 
Lk viii. 14 the same words are used of the men represented 
by the seed sown among thorns: these as they go on their 
way — i.e. in course of time—oupmviyovrai, ‘are choked’ by 
the cares. 

In Mk xii. 20 the word agjxey is used of the woman 
married to seven brothers, the husband dying ‘leaves no 
seed’; in Mt xxii. 25 the husband, having no seed, ‘ leaves’ 
his wife. 


ii. Sometimes the same or similar words are assigned 
to different speakers. 


For instance: In Mk vi. 14, Mt xiv. 2, Herod himself 
says that John the Baptist was risen from the dead ; in 
Lk ix. 7 others say it in his hearing. 

In Mk x. 21 Jesus says to the young ruler, ‘One thing 
thou lackest’ (€& oe vorepet: cf. Lk xviii. 22 re & oor 
Aefrret) ; in Mt xix. 20 the ruler puts it as a question, ‘ What 
do I lack?’ (ré ru boreEpe ;). 

In Mk xv. 36 it is the man who offers our Lord the 
sponge soaked in vinegar who says ‘Let be; let us see 
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whether Elijah cometh to take him down’; in Mt xxvii. 49 it 
is not the man who says this, but the crowd of bystanders. 


iii, In one Gospel we sometimes have in the form of 
a speech what in another is part of the narrative, 
and in one Gospel we have a question where in 
another there is a direct statement. 


For instance: In Mk v. 30 the Evangelist writes, ‘And 
straightway Jesus, perceiving in himself that the power 
proceeding from him had gone forth, turned him about in 
the crowd, and said, Who touched my garments?’ In 
Lk viii. 46 Jesus says, ‘Some one did touch me: for 
I perceived that power had gone forth from me.’ 

In Mk xiv. 1 the Evangelist states that ‘after two days 
was the feast of the passover’, whereas in Mt xxiv. 1, 2 
Jesus says to His disciples, ‘Ye know that after two days 
the passover cometh.’ 

In Mk xiv. 49 ‘ This is done that the scriptures might be 
fulfilled ’ are words of Christ ; in Mt xxvi. 56 it isa comment 
of the Evangelist’s. 

The question in Mk iv. 21,‘Is the lamp brought to be 
put under the bushel?’ becomes in Lk vill. 16 the statement 
‘And no man, when he hath lighted a lamp, covereth it 
with a vessel ’. 

The question (Mk vi. 37), ‘Shall we go and buy two 
hundred pennyworth of bread, and give them to eat?’ dis- 
appears in the condensed paraphrase of the other Gospels, 
and is fused with the previous suggestion ‘Send them away, 
that they may... buy themselves somewhat to eat’. 

Mk viii. 12, ‘Why doth this generation seek a sign? 
verily I say unto you, There shall no sign be given unto 
this generation, corresponds to Mt xvi. 4, ‘An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there shall 
no sign be given unto it, but the sign of Jonah.’ But the 
Matthaean version is really a conflation of two distinct 
documents. 


iv. Other conspicuous examples of diverse 
application. 


In Mt iii. 5, ‘All the region round about Jordan’ (i.e. 
the inhabitants of the region) went out to Jesus ; in Lk 1x3 
Jesus ‘came into all the region round about Jordan’, 


In Mk vi. 19, 20 Herodias desired to kill John but could 
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not, because Herod feared him; in Mt xiv. 5 Herod desired 
to kill John but feared the multitude. 

In Mk vi. 3 we read, ‘Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary?’ In Mt xiii. 55 ‘Is not this the carpenter's son? Is 
not his mother called Mary?’ 

In Mk x. 18 (= Lk viii. 19), ‘ Why callest thou me good?’ 
becomes in the best text of Mt xix. 17 ‘Why asketh thou 
me concerning that which is good?’ The Marcan version 
is undoubtedly the more original; the Matthaean appears 
to be due to the First Evangelist. 


v. A special class of variations is formed by the cases 
of inversion of order, which are somewhat frequent. 


For instance: In Mt iv. 5-10, Lk iv. 5-12, there is 
a transposition of the second and third Temptations, the 
pinnacle of the temple and the high mountain. 

Mt xii. 41, 42, Lk xi. 31, 32: ‘The men of Nineveh’ and 
the ‘queen of the south’ change places. 

In the most probable text of Lk xxii. 17-19, the Cup is 
represented as given before the Bread, and not as in 
Mt, Mk. 

On transpositions in general see especially Mr. Streeter 
in Essay IV. 


The above are all examples—many of them striking 
examples—of the freedom with which the Evangelists re- 
produced the matter that lay before them. In all the cases 
in which Mk is involved we believe his version to be the 
original, and the variants in the other Gospels are devia- 
tions from the original. And these deviations are so free 
that we cannot be surprised if they have been often thought 
to point to oral transmission. It is true that they do point 
to just that kind of unconscious or semi-conscious mental 
action—lapses of memory, rearrangement of details, and the 
like—which is characteristic of oral transmission. But it 
would, I think, be a mistake to draw from these data the 
sweeping inference that, prior to our present Gospels, the 
substance of their contents had been transmitted not other- 
wise than orally. The conclusion would be too large for 
the premises. We shall see presently what I believe to be 
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the right conclusion. In the meantime we will note these 
examples of free reproduction as a difficulty in the way of 
the Two-Document hypothesis with which we started. In 
any case they are phenomena which, upon that hypothesis, 
require to be satisfactorily accounted for. 

And then, besides this general difficulty, there are two 
particular difficulties, which also appear to conflict with the 
hy pothesis. 

(az) The first is the problem of secondary or divergent 
features in Mk. 

For a long time past the existence of these features has 
been a leading crax of the Synoptic Problem. It is very 
generally agreed that the ‘ most assured result’ of the inves- 
tigations which have been going on for the best part of 
a century, and with concentrated energy for the last fifty or 
sixty years, has been the proof of what is commonly called 
‘the priority of St. Mark’; in other words, the proof that 
our St. Mark actually lay before the authors of the First 
and Third Gospels and was used by them in the construction 
of their own works. The assumption that this was the case 
explains the whole phenomena far better than any other 
hypothesis that has been suggested. 

At the same time it must not be thought that the 
phenomena are perfectly homogeneous. There is a great 
preponderance of data pointing towards the conclusion just 
stated ; but, after all, it is a preponderance of evidence and 

. not a compact mass of details pointing all the same way. 
There still remains a residuum of cases in which the usual 
relation of the documents to each other is not sustained. 

And this residuum of cases it is which constitutes the 

difficulty of which I am speaking. 

In the first place there are a few rather prominent 
examples in which the text of St. Mark as we have it does 
not appear to be prior to that of one or both of the two 
companion Gospels. 
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For instance, the saying ‘I was not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Mt xv. 24) has nothing 
corresponding to it in Mk; and yet on internal grounds 
the presumption would be strongly in favour of its 
genuineness. In other respects, too, the section in which 
these words occur is somewhat peculiar. 

Again, in Mt xxiv. 29, ‘/mmediately after the tribu- 
lation of those days,’ the word ‘immediately’ is not found 
in the parallel text Mk xiii. 24; and yet we may be pretty 
sure that it is original, because it would seem to be 
contradicted by the event. 

But, apart from these few and rather special cases, there 
are a number of expressions in which the two presumably 
later Gospels (Mt, Lk) combine together against the pre- 
sumably earlier (Mk). This inverts the usual relationship, 
and may well seem at first sight to be inconsistent with the 
priority of Mk altogether. 

Sir John Hawkins (Hor. Syu.?, p. 210f.) has collected 
twenty or twenty-one rather notable examples of this 
phenomenon; and Dr. E. A. Abbott has printed in full 
the whole collection, numbering in all about 230 examples, 
as an appendix to his book The Corrections of St. Mark 
(Diatessarica, Part II), London, 1901. These lists, espe- 
cially the longer, are perhaps subject to some deductions, 
of which we shall speak later. But in any case the instances 
are too numerous to be entirely the result of accident. 

(2) Another question arises as to omssions. 

In particular, why has St. Luke omitted a rather long 
section of St. Mark (Mk vi. 45-viii. 26)? A common view 
is that this section is omitted by St. Luke because it 
contains duplicates—a second Feeding, a second Storm at 
Sea—as well as in part discussions (like that about eating 
with unwashen hands) which would not interest St. Luke’s 
Gentile readers. Dr. Plummer (Comm. on St. Luke, p: 
XXXvill) notes in reply to the first point that there are 
various places in which St. Luke has not avoided dupli- 
cates, so that some further explanation seems to be required. 


oh 
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These still outstanding difficulties of the Synoptic Problem, 
and more particularly of the Two-Document hypothesis, 
have been described so far in a way that is of course quite 
summary. We will try to state them with a little more 
precision before we have done. I would only ask the reader 
to bear in mind the general character of these difficulties, in 
order that he may be in a position to judge how far the 
explanations which are about to be offered can really be 
said to meet them. 

I would venture to lay it down that explanations, in order 
to be satisfactory, should be simple. And the chief recom- 
mendation of those which I am going to submit is that they 
are, I hope, both simple and ‘real—verae causae, not drawn 
from a state of things that is purely imaginary, but from 
the actual conditions under which we have strong reason to 
believe that the Gospels were written. 

When we speak of ‘conditions’ we have in view con- 
ditions of two kinds: (1) those consisting in the mental or 
psychological attitude of the writer towards his task; and 
(2) those consisting in the external circumstances in which 
his task had to be discharged. 


Il. THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS WERE WRITTEN. 


(1) Psychological Conditions. 


We are concerned at present, not with the individual 
Evangelists, but with the Evangelists as a class. The 
characteristics of the individual writers will come up for 
consideration in other parts of this volume (see especially 
Essay VII, by Mr. B. H. Streeter). Our present inquiry has 
to do with the Gospels, and more particularly the Synoptic 
Gospels, as a group by themselves. And our first duty is 
to correct an impression that may easily be formed in regard 
to this group. 
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We are so accustomed to a close comparison of the 
Synoptic texts, and those texts do in fact often present so 
close a resemblance to each other, that we are apt to think 
of the writers as though they were simply transcribing the 
documents which lay before them. But that was not the 
way in which they thought of themselves. 


(i) The Evangelists are not copyists but historians. 


The Evangelists thought of themselves not merely as 
copyists but as historians. They are not unconscious of 
a certain dignity in their calling. They are something 
more than scribes, tied down to the text which they have 
before them. They considered themselves entitled to repro- 
duce it freely and not slavishly. They do not hesitate to 
tell the story over again in their own words. 

At the same time, when we describe them as historians, 
we must think of them as belonging to a naive and not 
very highly developed literary type. Historical writing 
varies according to the scale on which it is planned and the 
complexity of the authorities of which it takes account. 
We must put aside altogether an ideal constructed in view 
of the abundant materials of modern times. More often 
than not an Evangelist would only have a single authority 
before him. We may believe that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel was acquainted with the works of all his pre- 
decessors, though he did not deliberately base his own work 
upon theirs, and though his attitude towards them was 
quite independent. But the Gospel of St. Mark was a first 
attempt in its own particular kind. In this case we may 
believe that the writer knew of the existence of a previous 
document (Q), and allowed his work to be in some degree 
shaped by this knowledge. This seems to be the best way 
of explaining the comparatively summary character of the 
opening paragraphs; and it would also account for the 
preponderance of narrative over discourse—if the earlier 
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document consisted mainly of discourse, the later writer 
would naturally wish to supplement its contents rather than 
to repeat them. There is reason to think that the tradition 
is true which represents him as deriving his own material 
chiefly from the public preaching of St. Peter. Besides 
this, he would doubtless be affected by the body of floating 
tradition which circulated amongst all the greater Churches. 
This tradition would be for the most part oral ; whether 
St. Mark made use of any written document may remain, at 
least for our present purpose,anopen question(see Essay XIII, 
by Mr. N. P. Williams). In the case of St. Matthew (i.e. 
our present First Gospel), the two chief constituent elements 
are St. Mark’s Gospel and Q. These sometimes overlap 
each other, with the effect of producing the phenomenon 
known as ‘ Doublets’ (on which see Sir John Hawkins, Hor. 
Synopt.?, pp. 80-107). If any further written sources need be 
assumed in addition to these, they were probably not 
extensive. If we study the First Evangelist’s treatment of 
St. Mark, it resolves itself for the most part into (a) free 
rearrangement for the sake of effectiveness of teaching, and 
(6) simple abridgement. St. Luke has rather more peculiar 
matter, and with him the peculiar matter is rather more 
considerable and rather more important. As an historical 
work his Gospel is a degree more elaborate than those of 
his companions. Accordingly, there is perhaps in his case 
a little more of the blending or fusion of different authorities. 
He has a somewhat higher ambition in the matter of style. 
‘In a word, he approximates rather more nearly to the 
ancient secular historian; and he shows that he is conscious 
of doing so, partly by the language of his preface, and 
partly by such features of his Gospel as his attempts to 
connect the events which he narrates with the larger frame- 
work of the world’s history (Lk ii. 1, 2, iii. 1, 2, &c.). In 
this respect, however, he should not be judged by too severe 
a standard. He had not the advantages that (e. g.) Josephus 
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had, of living at the centre of the empire, in personal inter- 
course with the court, and with access to the best authorities. 
Even with the help of public inscriptions and the like, it 
cannot have been an easy matter for a provincial like 
St. Luke to fix exact synchronisms. It is something to be 
able to say that in recent years, especially through the 
investigations and influence of Sir W. M. Ramsay, his credit 
has steadily risen. 


(ii) And yet the Gospels are not exactly histories. 


St. Luke is thus most nearly akin to. the secular 
historians. It was very much their ideals which guided 
his hand. But even he to some extent, and his com- 
panions still more, had a further object in view. They 
were not content to narrate facts simply as facts. They 
all three—or we may say all four, for the statement is true 
most conspicuously and avowedly of the Fourth Gospel 
(Jn xx. 31)—had an eye not only to the facts but to some- 
thing to be believed as growing out of the facts. Even 
St. Luke has an eye to this retrospectively ; he writes to 
strengthen the confidence of his patron Theophilus in the 
truths in which he had been instructed. St. Mark indicates 
his object when he calls his work ‘the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God’; and this would still hold good, 
even if with a small but early group .of textual autho- 
rities (N*, Iren. 1/3. Orig. pluries Bas.) we were to 
omit the last clause, which only defines more explicitly 
the meaning of that which precedes; ‘the gospel of Jesus 
Christ’ is the good news of One who is believed in as Son 
of God. St. Matthew indicates his object when he so 
frequently points out the fulfilment of ancient prophecy. 
The purpose of the Evangelists is thus in part homiletic, 
though it is embodied in an historical form, and though the 
story is left as a rule to have its own effect. 

I refer to the point here, chiefly in order to give a 
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complete and not misleading impression of the frame of 
mind in which the Evangelists approached their task. 
For the more immediate bearings of this essay, it is of less 
importance. Our direct concern is with the difficulties of the 
Synoptic Problem ; and in regard to these, the attitude of the 
writers comes in as a determining factor so far as it explains 
the nature and degree of the freedom with which they repro- 
duced their documents. What has been said will perhaps go 
some way to explain this freedom. It shows us the Evange- 
lists, not as painfully transcribing the older texts on which 
they relied (such as Mk and Q), or feeling themselves 
in any way called upon to reproduce them verbally, but 
as setting to work in a spirit independent and yet on 
the whole faithful, not punctilious and yet not wilfully 
capricious and erratic, content to tell their story very much 
as it came, sometimes in the words of their predecessors 
and sometimes in their own. This is the kind of picture 
that we should be led to form for ourselves from a com- 
bined study of the antecedent probabilities of the case and 
of the facts as we have them. It happens that we are 
in an exceptionally favourable position for this part of our 
inquiry. For the whole of the Triple Synopsis all three 
documents are extant—not only the two later Gospels, but 
the original which the writers worked up into their own 
compositions; so that we can see exactly what changes 
they introduced and in most cases can form a shrewd 
guess as to the reason which led to their introduction. 
In the net result the Evangelists come out as very human, 
not as actuated by the Machiavellian motives which at one 
time it was the fashion to attribute to them, as neither 
pedants nor yet wantonly careless, influenced a little by 
their wishes and their feelings, but not to such an extent as 
seriously to affect their credit. The examples given above 
of the degree of freedom which they allowed themselves 
are in this sense extreme that they are at least selected 
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from among the more striking of their kind; and the 
reader will be able to judge for himself how far the general 
estimate based upon them is justified. 

We have, however, as yet only considered one half of our 
problem. We must go on to the other half; and, if Iam 
not mistaken, we shall find our results confirmed from 
another side or sides. 


(2) External Conditions. 


(i) The writing and use of books, in their bearing 
upon freedom of reproduction. 


We have had to correct one impression which the. in- 
experienced student may unconsciously or semi-consciously 
form for himself; and now we shall have to correct another 
impression of the same kind. When we think of composing 
a book, and still more when we think of compiling a book 
in the way in which the later Gospels at least were com- 
piled, it is natural to us to picture to ourselves the author 
as sitting at a table with the materials of which he is going 
to make use spread out before him, his own book in which 
he is writing directly in front of him, and the other writings 
a little further away in a semicircle, each kept open at the 
place where it is likely to be wanted; so that the author 
only has to lift his eyes from his manuscript as he writes to 
his copy, and to transfer the contents from its pages to his 
own. In such a case it would be only natural to reproduce 
what lay before the eye with a considerable degree of 
accuracy. But it happens that this picture, if it were 
applied to the writing of the Gospels, would be in almost 
every feature wrong. 

The ancients had tables, but they did not use them for 
the same miscellaneous purposes that we do. They used 
them for eating; they used them as a stand for vases or 
statuary; they used them for paying out money. But 
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I am not aware of any evidence that they were used for 
other purposes than these.! 

The ancients had books; but they were not at this time 
(i.e. when the Gospels were composed) like our own books. 
They were rolls, and rather lengthy rolls, with the writing 
in short vertical columns across them, as a rule less than 
a foot high. They were therefore rather cumbrous, and 
not quite easy to keep open at a particular place. Again, 
Iam not aware of a single representation of the book-roll 
so kept open. There are many representations of a writer 
or student making use of books (i.e. of rolls); but to the 
best of my belief these are always, or almost always, con- 
tained in a sort of round canister (cafsa) or square box 
(scrintum) which stands upon the ground.? Birt lays this 
down as the all but universal rule (op. cit., p. 254), and the 
exceptions which he notes are hardly exceptions. Under 
such conditions it is not at all likely that the roll would 
be taken out and referred to more often than could be 
helped. 

The ancients had desks; but they were not like our desks 
on a writing table. They were quite small, like the reading 
desks that we attach to the arm of an armchair. Asa rule 
they are affixed to a raised stand, which is independent of 
other furniture. Sometimes the writer sits at such a desk, 
more especially in the later examples from the fourth 
century onwards, when the codex, or book proper, had 

1 Cf. Th. Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst (Leipzig, 1907), p. 2. Perhaps 
as the facts stated in this essay coincide closely with those given in Birt’s 
excellent volume, it may be right to say that the rough draft of the essay 
was written some years before the book appeared, but of course with help 
from Birt’s older work, Das antike Buchwesen (Berlin, 1882), and Watten- 
bach’s Schriflwesen im Mittelalter® (Leipzig, 1896) ; also from Dr. Kenyon’s 
Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the N. T. (1901), Palaeography of Greek 


Papyri (1899), and other recent literature. But I have been glad to intro- 
duce a few illustrations from Birt’s new book, which is the most complete 


and detailed. 
2 ‘In allen Darstellungen, die wir kennen gelernt, steht die Buchschachtel 


am Boden.’ 
S.S.P. GC 
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superseded the roll. But in the earlier examples the writer 
is usually represented with the roll open simply upon his 
knees. So Virgil (ap. Birt, p. 178), who, however, is not 
writing but only holding a roll and has a desk at his side. 
So, more distinctly, an Evangelist in Pal. Soc., ser. I, 
pl. 44 (where the book is a codex). There are several 
examples of Evangelists at work in Beissel’s Vaticanische 
Miniaturen, 1893 (pil. v, ix, x, xi); and more in the sumptuous 
reproduction of the copy of the Gospels written for Ada, 
sister of Charles the Great (Die Trierer Ada-Handschrift, 
1889, pll. ro, 15, 16, 17; 20, 23, 26,29, 32,39, 36). Plate 23 
of this work, from an Evangeliarium in the Domschatz at 
Aachen, is reproduced as a frontispiece to the present book. 
_ What is the effect of all this on the problem more 
immediately before us? It enables us, I think, to realize 
more exactly the process involved in the construction of 
a narrative on the basis of older materials. A modern, if he 
were doing this, would have the document he was using 
constantly under his eye. There would be hardly any 
interval of time between the perusal of its text and the 
reproduction of it in writing. The copy would be followed 
clause by clause and almost word by word. Given physical 
accuracy of sight and an average power of attention, the 
rest of the process would be almost mechanical. With the 
ancient writer it would be otherwise. He would not have 
his copy before him, but would consult it from time to time. 
He would not follow it clause by clause and phrase by 
phrase, but would probably read through a whole paragraph 
at once, and trust to his memory to convey the substance of 
it safely from the one book to the other. 

We sce here where the opening for looseness of repro- 
duction comes in. There is a substantial interval between 
reading and writing. During that interval the copy is not 
before the eye, and in the meantime the brain is actively, 
though unconsciously, at work. Hence all those slight 
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rearrangements and substitutions which are a marked 
feature in our texts as we have them. Hence, in a word, 
all those phenomena which simulate oral transmission. 
There is a real interval during which the paragraph of text 
is carried in the mind, though not a long one. The question 
may be not one of hours or days but only of minutes. We 
cannot indeed lay down a rigid rule to which all use of 
books would strictly conform. We must leave a margin for 
the habits of the particular writer. One man would trust 
his memory, and run the risk of trusting his memory, for a 
longer period than another. All we need assume is that 
there would be some interval, some period; enough to 
account for, or to help to account for, the phenomena of free 
reproduction which, as a matter of fact, we find. The cause 
we are considering is elastic within certain limits. I believe 
that it will be found to meet all that we want. 

The phenomena of variation (as between Mk and the 
succeeding Gospels) in the texts that have come down to us 
do not require for their explanation any prolonged extension 
of time or diffused circulation in space; they might be 
described in homely phrase as just so many ‘slips between 
the cup and the lip’. 


(ii) The copying and transmission of texts, in their bearing 
upon (a) the agreements of Mt Lk against Mk. 


The question as to the agreements of Mt Lk against Mk 
in the Triple Synopsis takes us into another region, but still 
a region connected with the production and transmission of 
books. 

This question of the coincidences between Mt Lk in places 
where Mk is extant is of great importance. There is a 
complete collection of these coincidences at the end of 
Dr. E. A. Abbott’s Corrections of Mark (London, 1901) 
which is a valuable basis for study. It has been already 
said that the examples (many of them simple, but many 
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also complex) given by Dr. Abbott number in all 
about 230. These examples, as constituting a problem 
in regard to the relation between Mk and his successors, are 
doubtless subject to some reduction. It may be questioned 
whether in all the cases the writers are even professing to 
reproduce the same text. 

Mr. C. H. Turner has recently called attention (in Fourn. 
of Theol. Studies for January, 1909, pp- 175 ff.) to two other 
causes which will account for some of the examples besides 
that of which we are about to speak. It might well be 
thought that some of the agreements are so slight and easy 
to account for that they might be set down as accidental, 
that they are obvious corrections of St. Mark arising in each 
of the two later Gospels independently of each other. And 
then, allowance may also be made for the possibility (on 
which Mr. Turner specially enlarges) that we have not yet 
got back to the true text of one or other of the Gospels, 
and that when we have done so, the double coincidence 
against St. Mark will be found to disappear. Besides these, 
there is yet a third cause to which I should be inclined to 
ascribe some of the most complex of the examples noted by 
Dr. Abbott. The later Evangelists certainly used St. Mark ; 
but they also used the second document Q; and I 
suspect that in some of the cases there has been an 
overlapping of the two documents. This overlapping 
of documents is a phenomenon that certainly happened 
sometimes. It is by means of it that I should account for 
some cases of marked divergence between Mt and Lk in 
places where both Evangelists were using Q. The simplest 
way of explaining the divergence (as compared with the no 
less marked identity in other places) is to suppose that the 
same passage occurred not only in Q but in St. Luke’s 
special source (or in one of his sources) in a somewhat 
different form. St. Luke will then have preferred the form 
in his own source to that of Q. A conspicuous example 
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would be the treatment of the Beatitudes. The same sort 
of thing may well have happened in the case of the parallels 
to Mk iii. 19-21, 23-26; iv. 30-32; vi. 7-13, 31-34; viii. 12, 
29 ; ix. 1g, and a few others. 

But I believe that by far the greater number of the 
coincidences of Mt Lk against Mk are due to the use by 
Mt Lk—not of an Ur-MMarcus or older form of the Gospel, 
but—of a recension of the text of Mk different from that 
Srom which all the extant MSS. of the Gospel are descended. 

I reject the idea of an Ur-Marcus, or older form of the 
Gospel, because the great majority of the coincidences seem 


to me to belong to a later form of text rather than an | 


earlier. And I call this form of text a recension, because 
there is so much method and system about it that it looks 
like the deliberate work of a particular editor, or scribe 
exercising to some extent editorial functions. 

This appears to come out clearly from Dr. Abbott's 
classification of the corrections. We may give this in 
Dr. Abbott’s own words :— 


They are, almost entirely, just such modifications of 
Mark’s text as might be expected from a Corrector 
desirous of improving style and removing obscurities. 

(i) In about twelve instances Matthew and Luke adopt 
corrections defining subject or object. For example, 
where Mark omits the subject (leaving it to be under- 
stood as ‘they’, ‘ people’, &c.) Matthew and Luke supply 
‘the disciples’, &c.... 

(ii) In about fifteen instances they correct in Mark 
the abrupt construction caused by the absence of a 
connecting word... . 

(iii) In about thirteen instances they correct Mark's 
historic present. This number does not include the cor- 
rections of Mark’s use of ‘says’ applied to Jesus (see (v) ). 

(iv) In about twelve instances they substitute the 
participle (e.g. ‘saying’) for the indicative with ‘and’ 
(e.g. ‘and he says’), or for the relative and for the 
subjunctive, e.g. ‘whosoever has’, which is changed to 
‘those having’, &c. 

(v) In about twenty-three instances they substitute for 
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Mark’s ‘says (Aéyes)’ the word ‘said (elzrev)’, or correct 
Mark’s imperfect ‘used to say’ or ‘ began to say’ (€eyev, 
more rarely #p£aTo NEyetv). . . « 

(vi).In at least thirty instances Matthew and Luke 
agree in adopting the idiomatic Greek connecting particle 
(6é)—commonly and necessarily (though most inade- 
quately) rendered by the English ‘but ’—instead of the 
literal translation of the Hebrew ‘and’, i.e. kai... . 

(vii) Another class of corrections includes improve- 
ment of Greek construction or style, by softening abrupt- 
ness, of a different kind from that mentioned above... . 
changing interrogatives into statements, introducing 
péev .. . 6€,&dd4, or other particles, and altering Hebraic 
or vernacular words or phrases. In a few instances the 
correction may be made in the interests of seemliness, 
rather than of style. ... 

(viii) In some cases, and notably in the use of the 
exclamatory ‘behold’, Matthew and Luke appear to 
agree in returning to the Hebrew original (of. ci?z., 
PP- 300-304). 

The number and the recurrence of these phenomena is 
evidently due to design, and not to accident. What appears 
to have happened is something of this kind. Neither our 
present Gospel, even in the best text, nor the copies used 
by St. Matthew and St. Luke were exactly what St. Mark 
wrote. All our extant copies, whether of the Received 
Text or of those constructed upon the most highly 
critical principles, are descended from a single copy which, 
although very near to St. Mark’s autograph, is not to be 
identified with it. A few mistakes or slight modifications 
had already crept in. In like manner, the copies used by 
Mt Lk were not St. Mark’s autograph. Into them, too, 
changes had been introduced, and that with considerable 
freedom. And it happens that, while these two copies— 
the copies used by Mt Lk—vwere closely allied to each 
other, indeed we may say probably sister MSS., they 
belonged to a different family or different line of descent 
from that other important copy from which the great mass 
of our extant authorities is descended. 


Ji 
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This is easily exhibited in the form of a diagram. 
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The question may be asked how it came about that these 
copies which were used by St. Matthew and St. Luke have 
not (like the A group) left descendants that have survived to 
the present day. It is never difficult to account for a MS. of 
this period perishing, and perishing without offspring. The 
books of this date were almost all written upon papyrus, and 
papyrus is a frail material; and the Christian book must 
have been much used and exposed to accidents of many 
kinds. But there was a special reason why those two 
copies should perish unregarded. The moment the two 
longer Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke were written, 
the shorter Gospel of St. Mark was at a discount. In early 
times it was always the Gospel least used and least quoted. 
The two longer Gospels incorporated the greater part of 
St. Mark; and therefore the possessor of either of them 
possessed practically the substance of St. Mark as well: 
and so that Gospel fell into comparative, though of course 
not complete, disuse. 

We can form two interesting inferences as to the divergent 
families or lines of descent derived from St. Mark’s auto- 
graph, One is, as I have just said, that the parent of our 
extant authorities was very near to the autograph, and 
represents it closely. The other is, that on the line of 
perhaps four or five copies intervening between St. Mark’s 
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autograph and the copies used by Mt Lk one at least 
must have been the work of a person with literary tastes 
and habits, who did not hesitate to improve the text before 
him and make it more correct and classical. This process 
of improvement went so far that I have ventured to call it 
a ‘recension’. It was a recension perpetuated in just those 
two copies, but which after giving birth to them came to an 
abrupt end, 

It is a remarkable fact that those two copies should have 
been so like each other, and it puts us upon questions which 
we are not able to answer. There is every reason to think 
that tradition is right in placing the origin of St. Mark’s 
Gospel at Rome. But, apart from this curious connecting 
link, we know of nothing that would naturally bring the 
authors of the First and Third Gospels together. It is 
natural to suppose that the First Gospel was written not far 
from the outskirts of Palestine, at such a place, say, as 
Damascus or Antioch. And it is equally natural to asso- 
ciate St. Luke’s Gospel with that part of the mission field 
in which the Evangelist seems to have been most at home 
—from Greece in the West to Antioch in the East. Is it 
possible that after the death of St. Paul and the destruction 
of Jerusalem St. Luke made his way once more to Caesarea, 
where he had spent the two years of St. Paul’s captivity, or 
to Antioch? Two sister copies of St. Mark’s Gospel might 
quite easily have been brought thither, or from St. Luke’s 
copy another copy may have been made, which fell into the 
hands of the compiler of the First Gospel. It is, however, 
well to remember that at this time all roads led to Rome. 


(6) The omission by St. Luke of Mk vt. 45-viid. 26. 
There remains only the little puzzle about the omission 
by St. Luke of the contents of Mk vi. 45-viii. 26. Sir John 
Hawkins has written at length about this (Essay II. 2). 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say that, so far as my judge- 
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ment goes, I agree entirely with his conclusions. He has 
stated, as I conceive, very happily the reasons which led 
St. Luke to omit this particular section—that is, always 
assuming that he found that he had to omit something, 

It is only on this last point that I have one small remark 
to offer, which falls strictly within the subject of this 
essay. The Gospels were written each on a separate roll of 
papyrus. These rolls were, roughly speaking, of the same 
kind of average length. This became a general rule for 
literary compositions dating from the Alexandrian critics 
of the second century B.c. There was a sort of recognized 
average length for a book, i.e. for the whole of a small 
composition or for a subdivision of a larger one. The 
so-called ‘books’ of the /éad and Odyssey, of Herodotus 
and Thucydides, were conventional divisions imposed upon 
the ancient poems and histories by the scholars of Alexandria 
after the fact.2. But the later works, written after their time, 
were usually composed ‘to scale’. The reason was that 
the materials for writing, the blank rolls of papyrus, were 
cut into convenient lengths, ranging within certain accepted 
limits. This was the meaning of the word réyos, which in 
its origin had nothing to do with ‘ponderous tomes’; it 
meant simply a ‘cut’ or ‘length’ of papyrus.’ 

Now, if we take Westcott and Hort’s text, which is not 
encumbered with footnotes, we observe that St. Matthew 
occupies about 68 pages, St. Mark (without the last 12 
verses) not quite 41, St. Luke about 73, St. John about 53 
(not including the pericope adulterae), while the Acts occu- 
pies very nearly 70 pages. Dr. Kenyon has calculated 
that the Gospel of St. Mark would take up about 19 feet of 


1‘ Fir verschiedene Litteraturgattungen waren verschiedene Buchmaxima 
oder Formate iiblich oder obligat’ (Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, p. 288). 

2 Op. cit. pp. 443 ff. 

8 Téuos = ‘abgeschnittene charta papyracea’ (op. cit. p. 35). ‘Denn es ist 
hervorzuheben, dass gerade er (répos) klarer und schirfer als alle anderen 
die Papyrusrolle und nur sie allein bezeichnete’ (/did.). 
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an average-sized roll, that of St. John 23 feet 6 inches, St. 
Matthew 30 feet, the Acts and St. Luke’s Gospel about 31 
or 32 feet. The last figures are larger than those for any of 
the existing MSS. mentioned (Hyperides 28 feet ; Iliad 25 
feet; Mimes of Herodas about the same ; Odyssey 24 feet *). 
I have little doubt that St. Luke was conscious of being 
pressed for space, and that he felt obliged to economize 
his materials. Something had to be omitted, and for the 
motives which led to the choice of this particular section 
I cannot do better than refer the reader to Sir John 
Hawkins’s paper. 

The suggestions made in this essay are all very simple. 
It is just their simplicity which has had the chief attraction 
for me: as a rule, the simpler the cause, provided it is 
adequate, the more likely it is to be true. And I cherish 
the hope that the connexions of effect and cause propounded 
may have the advantage of being, within their limits, 
adequate as well as simple. The essay will have served its 
purpose if it enables any of its readers to form for themselves 
a more exact conception of the processes which gave shape 
to the Gospels as we have them, and of the influences of 
various kinds to which they were due. 


1 Kenyon, Handbook to Textual Criticism of N.T., p. 20. 
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SYLLABUS 


The facts as to this ‘great interpolation’ into Mark’s order. 

Comparison of the ‘lesser interpolation’ in Luke vi. 20—-viii. 3. 

Examination of the only apparent correspondences with Mark, 
viz. those found 


1. in eight Lucan doublets, 


2. in nine other short sayings which Luke places differently 
from Mark, 

3. in three longer passages (Luke x. 25-8; xi. 15, 17-233 xiil. 
18, 19). 

Tentative suggestions as to the source or sources which Luke 
may have here used instead of Mark. 


yi 


Poakee LIMITATIONS TO ST..LUKE’S 
Wee Ol aol Mak KS GOSPEL 


i. THE DISUSE OF THE MARCAN SOURCE 
IN. ST. “LUKE, rx. §1=XVHE. 14, 


RATHER more than three-fourths of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, viz. 816 verses out of 1068, and rather more than 
two-thirds of St. Luke’s Gospel, viz.. 798 verses out of 
1149, may be taken as generally supporting the now 
prevailing opinion that the compilers of those two Gospels 
used the Gospel of St. Mark—pretty nearly, if not quite, as 
we have it—not only as one of their most important sources, 
but as a framework. It is true that even in these major 
portions of their works they make many additions to the 
Marcan narrative in the way of introductions, conclusions, 
and both long and short insertions. They also make a few 
omissions from it, by far the most important being ‘St. 
Luke’s great omission’ dealt with in the second of these 
Studies; and St. Luke makes an occasional substitution 
of more or less parallel matter. But ¢hey do not desert 
its arrangement and order, with the exception of some brief 
transpositions, most of which occur in Luke xxii-xxiil, and 
are therefore considered in the third Study, which relates to 
St. Luke’s Passion-narrative. 

That general statement, however, does not apply to 
what forms nearly a quarter of the First Gospel, viz. 
Mt viii-xiii, containing 252 verses, nor to what forms 
nearly one-third of the Third Gospel, viz. Lk ix. 51-xviii. 14, 


1 The first and third of these Studies are mainly reprinted, by the 
Editor’s permission, from the Expository Times of 1902-4. 
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containing 350 verses (omitting xvii. 36 as spurious). Of 
neither of those two large departments of the Gospels bear- 
ing the names of Matthew and Luke can it be said that 

uch account is there taken of the Marcan arrangement 
and order. 

But though in that respect those two lengthy sections 
may be classed together, there is also an essential difference 
between them. On the one hand, it can hardly be doubted 
that in Mt viii-xiii the compiler had our Mark, or its 
general equivalent, before him, for there at least 108 verses, 
being more than two-fifths of the 252, are substantially 
parallel to Mark, and as a rule it is the latter which exhibits 
the chief signs of originality. In those chapters of Matthew 
therefore, the main task of students of the Synoptic Problem 
is to discover the reasons which induced Matthew (meaning 
the compiler of the First Gospel) here, and here only, to 
break up his Marcan source, and to rearrange it among 
other materials, instead of merely inserting those materials 
into it as it stood! On the other hand, when we begin to 
examine Lk ix. 5I-xvili. 14 in connexion with its parallels, 
the question soon arises whether the Marcan source is used 
there at all; and it is the chief object of this Study toshow 


1 It has often been shown (very clearly in Allen’s Commentary, pp. xiti-xvii 
and notes passim) that Matthew’s main object here was to collect his 
Marcan and other materials into five blocks, of which three (corresponding 
roughly to chaps. v—vii, x, and xiii) should contain teaching of Jesus in its 
fundamental, missionary, and parabolic aspects, a fourth (chaps. viii-ix) 
should give specimens of His ‘mighty works’, and the remaining one 
(chaps, xi-xii) should show the reception which His words and works 
met with. As Von Soden well says, ‘Each of these five great compositions 
shows an arrangement that has been well thought out’ (Zarly Christian 
Literature, E. T., p. 184). And again, ‘The author of these compositions 
is without doubt a born teacher. His arrangement, by which the reader 
gains an insight into the Life of our Lord from every standpoint, is masterly 
in the extreme’ (p. 188). But, adds Von Soden, ‘he has no interest in the 
historical connexion of events’ (p. 194); and ‘the occasions of the utter- 
ances of our Lord are to [him] matters of indifference’ (p. 195). For 
a discussion of the specially difficult questions suggested by the arrangement 
in the fourth block (Mt viii-ix) I venture to refer to the Expository Times, 
vols. xii, pp. 471 ff., and xiii, pp. 20 ff. 
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that the answer to that question must almost certainly be 
in the negative. For out of the 350 verses there are but 
35—exactly one-tenth—which contain any parallels to 
Mark either in substance or in phraseology. And it will 
also be found that, with the exception of a few brief 
phrases, which shall be carefully noticed and scrupulously 
weighed as we proceed, the whole of the Lucan matter in 
these 35 verses, or parts of verses, which is parallel to 
Mark is also parallel to the First Gospel, between which 
and the Third Gospel there was undoubtedly some com- 
munion of sources. Is it not, then, very unlikely that Luke 
made such very slight use here of the Marcan source which 
he elsewhere uses so abundantly? Is it not more reason- 
able to suppose that, for whatever reason, he made no use 
of it at all, so that these 350 verses—including even the 
35—were drawn up in complete independence of it, except, 
of course, so far as echoes of its doubtless familiar phraseo- 
logy may have lingered in the memory ? 

Before entering upon the arguments for this view which 
this ‘great interpolation’ of Luke’s—as it has well been 
termed from its relation tothe Marcan order—itself supplies, 
it will be worth while to observe the analogy of that one of 
the insertions in the previous part of the Gospel which is so 
much longer and so much more varied in its contents than 
the rest of them, that it has sometimes been distinguished 
from them by being called Luke’s ‘lesser interpolation’. 
Certainly that analogy, so far as it goes, gives support to 
the hypothesis that Luke in his great interpolation wrote 
quite independently of Mark. For there is very strong 
evidence that he did so in his lesser interpolation. That 
section of the Gospel extends from chap. vi. 20 to vili. 3 
(it seems to be sometimes taken as commencing at vi. 12, 
but surely vv. 12-19 are to be taken as parallel to Mk iii. 
7-19, although there is an inversion of order for the purpose 
of providing an introduction to Luke’s Sermon on the Level 
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Place), and thus contains 83 verses. Now in the whole 
of it there is nothing at all, either in words or sub- 
stance, which is also found in Mark without Matthew, and 
only three short passages in which there is anything 
parallel to both Mark and Matthew. And as to two of 
these passages, we find that the ‘setting’ is completely 
different in Luke and Matthew from what it is in Mark. 
(1) The first of them is a very interesting and instructive 
case. We find that the five words, 6 wérp@ perpetre peTpn- 
Onoerat vpiv, are identical in Mk iv. 24, Mt vii. 2, Lk vi. 38, 
except that in Luke the right reading is almost certainly 
avrimetpnOnoera:. But then we further find as to the con- 
texts of those words and the purposes for which they are 
introduced, that while, like the words themselves, these are 
identical in Matthew and Luke, they are completely different 
in Mark. It seems then that, either in one of those two con- 
nexions or the other, the words can only be what I have 
above called an echo of familiar phraseology lingering in the 
memory, and applied to a matter to which it did not origi- 
nally belong. And here, as sometimes elsewhere in reports of 
discourse, it is the Marcan connexion that gives the impres- 
sion of being the less original ; which happens to be the case 
also with the three other words, kal mpoorcOjoerar bpiv, 
which Mark subjoins to the five words just quoted, but 
which have a more suitable environment and a clearer mean- 
ing in Mt vi. 33 and Lk xii. 31. (2) The second passage 
is the quotation from Mal iii. 1, 60d (Mt and perhaps Mk 
€y@) amoaré\X@ kTX., which is recorded in Mt xi. 10, Lk 
vii. 27 as spoken by Jesus after the message from John in 
prison, but which Mark (i. 2) uses as an introduction to his 
account of the Baptist’s preaching in the wilderness. And 
it is remarkable that the verb katackxevdéoe: is used by all 
three writers, instead of the émiBrAéwerar of the LXX.1 


1 They also agree in substituting dmooréAAw for eatoaTéddw, bs for Kal, 
and gov for pov after mpd mpoownov. As Plummer (on Lk vii. 27) says, 


ee: 
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(3) The third case of parallelism between all three Synoptists 
is of a different kind, for here Matthew and Mark agree 
generally against Luke. It consists in the use of a few 
words, of which a@\¢Baorpov pipov and the name Siuor 
are the only distinctive and important ones, both in Luke’s 
account of the anointing by the sinful woman in the house 
of the Pharisee (vii. 36 ff.), and in Matthew’s and Mark’s 
accounts of the anointing by Mary at Bethany (Mt xxvi. 
6 ff., Mk xiv. 3 ff). But these resemblances between the 
two narratives are so very largely outweighed by the 
differences between them as to the time and place of the 
action and the teaching founded upon it, as to make it clear 
that any influence of the one upon the other can only have 
been very indirect. It may safely be concluded then, from 
an examination of these three passages, that though the 
first and second of them may prove, and apparently do 
prove, some real community of sources between Luke and 
Matthew, there are no adequate proofs of any such com- 
munity between Luke and Mark in the 83 verses extending 
from Lk vi. 20 to viii. 3. 

It may be taken then as morally certain that in Luke’s 
previous and shorter interpolation into the Marcan order he 
laid aside entirely his usual Marcan source. And if so, we 
shall be to some extent predisposed to find the same indepen- 
dence of Mark in the later and much longer interpolation 
made by the same Evangelist. But here the circumstances 
of the case are considerably more complicated. For in Lk 
ix. 51-xviii. 14 there are, as has been said, no less than 35 
verses or parts of verses which show more or less likeness 
to our Second Gospel, and which therefore might conceiv- 
ably be derived from it; and it has been admitted that 
these verses contain a few words and short phrases found in 


‘the passage was one of the commonplaces of Messianic prophecy, and had 
been stereotyped in an independent Greek form before the Evangelists (or, 


we may add, Q] made use of it.’ 
S.S.P, D 
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Mark and Luke exclusively, which was not once the case in 
the lesser interpolation. But, nevertheless, I think it can 
be shown, by a close and careful examination of these 
verses, that the evidence which they supply is very 
decidedly against any derivation from Mark. Since making 
such an examination for myself, I have noticed that the 
Rev. F. H. Woods, in Studia Biblica, ti, pp. 75-8, has 
made some similar observations in support of the same 
conclusion; but as my investigation of the passages has 
been more minute and detailed than his could be in his 
general and comprehensive essay, I think it may be of use 
even to students of the subject who are well acquainted 
with that extremely valuable contribution to the literature 
of the Synoptic Problem. 

The 35 verses or parts of verses in question may be most 
conveniently considered in three classes—I. Doublets 
(occupying 13 verses or parts of verses). II. Brief sayings 
of a similar kind to those found as doublets (9 verses). III. 
Three important passages of other kinds (13 verses). 


I, 


Doublets are almost always of primary importance in 
the investigation of sources. And the fact that nine of 
Luke’s eleven doublets! have one of their members in this 
division of his Gospel, though it is less than one-third 
of the length of the whole Gospel, is perhaps in itself 
somewhat significant : it seems to suggest that Luke was 
here for some reason adopting a different procedure as to 
the use of sources from that which he adopted elsewhere. 
One of these nine, indeed, has both its members (Lk xiv. 11 
and xviii. 14) in this same division, so it has no bearing 
upon our present inquiry. The remaining ezght Lucan 
doublets are as follows:— 


‘I have displayed and discussed the eleven in Horae Synopticae?, 
pp. 99 ff. ; the two which have neither of their members in the great inter- 
polation are Lk viii, 18 with xix. 26, and ix. 46 with xxii, 24. 
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No. 1 Lk x. 4, 5,7, 10,11 Lk ix. 3, 4,5) which /Mk vi. 6-11 


. form a : 
INOS Gp pp eens 5 », Viil, 16 | passages | ,, iv. 21 
No xi doublets Se wes 
AS) ADEE hha oe are 1) Xti. 38, 39 
ING 4) 5, X11. 2 eile: oy) Vill. 07 respec- ap No CE 
. g . * eee 
No.5 ,, xii. 9 Ge ae Ke a6 tively ally 38 
. g . sae 
INGrO)",, Xi. II, ra or ES Seder Sie parallel We, <illert 
. respec- 3 : : oe 
Non 75, XiV. 27 ar i xa 23 in posi- | ,, viii. 34 
INOS 55, XV. 33 y> yeh ey tion to y») Vili, 35 


No. 1 has been entered because it is technically a doublet, 
but I should not attach very much weight to it as evidence 
for a plurality of sources. For the two occasions referred 
to are so similar in nature, and the earlier of them had been 
put into writing so shortly before the latter (if the parts of 
the Gospel which include chaps. ix. 1-5 and x. 1-11 were 
composed at the same time, which we shall afterwards see 
to be by no means certain!), that Luke might easily repro- 
duce in chap. x forms of expression which he remembered 
from having transcribed them in chap. ix. How closely 
connected these two discourses were in his mind seems to 
come out in chap. xxii. 35, where the words Badddyriov 
and dodjpara are referred to as belonging to the charge 
to the Twelve, whereas he had only recorded them as 
addressed to the Seventy. 

Bearing in mind this qualification as to one of the eight 
doublets, let us try to estimate their evidence, and the 
amount of weight that should be attached to it. Now 
doublets prima facie suggest the use of two sources, and 
they do so with a force which increases largely with their 
frequency ; for it is very unlikely that a compiler—especially 
one who laid claim to accuracy and orderliness (dxpiBds 
Kabeéns ypdyat Lk i. 3)—would repeatedly let himself 
use twice over materials derived from a single source, 
though he might, inadvertently or otherwise, do so once in 
a way. He would be much more likely to draw similar 


1 See pp. 56, 58 below. 

2 There seem to be two instances of this in Matthew, viz. the doublets 
in vii, 16-18 and xii. 33-5, and in x, 22 (aand b) and xxiv. 9b, 13 (Hor, Syn.?, 
pp. 84 and 86). 
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materials, or in the case of short sayings admitting of 
different applications it might even be identical materials, 
from two distinct authorities. So the obvious inference 
from the occurrence of these eight members of doublets is 
that Luke in his Gospel had the use of at least two sources. 
But we can infer something more as to this particular 
department of the Gospel. For from the uniformity with 
which that member of the doublets which does not occur 
in the great interpolation agrees in position with a similar 
passage in Mark there result the two further probabilities as 
to one of these sources—(a) that it corresponded closely 
with our Second Gospel, and (4) that it was not made use 
of by Luke in this division of his Gospel. And these 
probabilities are confirmed and strengthened by the two 
following observations upon the doublets :— 

(i) In five out of the eight cases, viz. in Nos. 3, 4, 5; 7, 8, 
the member of the Lucan doublet which corresponds to 
Mark in position is also considerably more similar to Mark 
in wording than is the member of it which occurs in the 
interpolation. The same is the case in the more com- 
plicated but (as has been pointed out) less certainly 
sisnificant No. 1. In No. 2 the Marcan passage has about 
an equal resemblance to the two Lucan passages, the 
agreement as to kAivn in one case being balanced by that 
as to pédios in the other. As to No. 6—which next to 
No. 1 has the weakest claim to rank as a doublet—the pre- 
ponderance of agreement is undoubtedly on the other side ; 
but, after making full allowance for that one case, there is 
on the whole a very large balance of evidence in favour of 
connecting with Mark, on the ground of language as well 
as on the ground of order and position, that half of the 
eight Lucan doublets which occurs elsewhere than in Lk 
1X. 51-Xviii. 14. 

(ii) It is further to be observed that in the 13 verses or 
parts of verses which have come under our consideration as 


ee 
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forming these members of doublets, there is hardly anything 
which belongs to Mark and Luke without having a parallel 
in Matthew, and which therefore implies a Marcan source. 
I can find only two items of this kind. (@) There is a 
slight difference which nearly all MSS. keep up in No. 1, 
where Luke in x. 7 (and so in ix. 4 except in 8) has pévere 
as in Mk vi. 10, whereas in Mt x. 11 we find pefvare. (0) 
And in No. 6 the 76 mvedpa 7d &yvov of Mk xiii. 11 and the 
TO a&ytov mvedua of Lk xii. 12 agree against the 7d mvedpua 
Tov maTpos buoy of Mt x. 20. But such a reference to God 
as the ‘Father of’ men is a predominantly and almost 
exclusively Matthaean habitude (Matthew 20 times, Mark 1, 
Luke 3). And the coincidence of Mark and Luke in the 
employment of the usual epithet of the Divine Spirit, which 
occurs 3 times elsewhere in Mark and 12 times elsewhere 
in Luke, besides 41 times in Acts, and which had doubt- 
less grown to be a familiar religious expression since its use 
in Ps |. (li.) 13 and Is Ixiii. 10, 11 LXX as the adjectival 
rendering of the Hebrew genitives J#7? and i@7P, cannot 
count for much as an indication of a direct Marcan origin of 
Lk xii. 11, 12. Those verses may be ascribed with far 
greater confidence to the collection of discourses which 
Matthew and Luke so often use in common. 


BE 


Our examination of these doublets, all ot which have 
occurred in sayings of Jesus, seems to show that the 
members of each of them which are found in Lk ix. 51- 
xviii. 14 came to Luke quite independently of the Marcan 
source. In whatever degree that view is accepted as 
probable, it will lend probability to the further supposition 
that the same account is to be given of certain other sayings 
of a like brief kind, which also are found in this division ot 
Luke, and which also are there placed in a totally different 
position from that which is assigned to them in Mark, but 
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which do not happen to have such parallels in other parts 
of Luke as would qualify them to be classed as doublets. 

There are nine such sayings, each of them occupying a 
single verse— 


Noma Iekisciy 1: are re- {Mk viil. 15, which Mt xvi. 6 

No. 2 ,, xil. 10 | spectively | ,, iii. 28, 29 respec- Ap Ste Spey BE 
No. 3 ,, xiii. 30 placed op se ee tively are | ,, XiX. 30 
INOW <1Ven od: GPSIKKS oP an abe, Io) exactly 

No. 5 ;, xvi. 18 }differently{ ,, x. 11 parallel xi 
ING.1605, -XViln2e || fromthe) |i, aix42 in position } ,, Xvill. 6 

No. 7 ,, xvii. 6 similar eke 23 to the very | ,, xxl. 21 

No. 8 ,, xvii. 23] sayings ») xiii, 21 similar Fp XIV eS 
Nos9 5, XvVil- 3r in Sil, 15, 16) Sayings in) \)),) <xives eto 


In No, 4 the last column had to be left empty; for, 
although this saying is also given by Matthew (v. 13), he 
places it in a third—and seemingly the best—connexion. 
Between that connexion and Luke’s it may be possible to 
trace some amount of parallelism, since the duties entailed 
by Christian discipleship were the general subject on both 
occasions ; but Mark’s setting is totally different, the saying 
being attached by him to the mysterious wupi ddioOnoerau 
in a discourse which had taken an eschatological turn. 

The above list of passages, like the previous list of 
doublets, gives a prima facie impression of Luke’s indepen- 
dence of Mark, which an examination of the verses in detail 
confirms and strengthens in two respects— 

(i) We find here, again, that the verbal similarities are 
in a large majority of cases greater between the Marcan and 
Matthacan than between the Marcan and Lucan versions of 
the sayings. This preponderance is very decided in Nos. 1, 
3, 5, 7; it also exists, though to a smaller extent, in Nos. 2 
8,9. In the remaining two cases, Nos. 4 and 6, Somethin 
considerable will have to be said on the other side; but in 
No. 6 the exclusively Marco-Lucan correspondences which 
will presently be noticed are balanced, if they are not out- 
balanced, by the exclusively Marco-Matthaean correspon- 
dences rév micrevovT@y and ovikds (a word found nowhere 
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else'); so that No. 4, the only entry which does not show the 
sayings in Mark and Matthew as parallel to one another in 
position, is the only one which shows them as less like to one 
another in phraseology than the sayings in Mark and Luke. 

(ii) It happens that the two verses of Matthew referred 
to as parallels in Nos. 5 and 7 are members of doublets in 
Matthew. And an examination of these Matthaean doublets 
lends support—in the first case very strong support—to the 
view that there had been some community of sources 
between Luke and Matthew, but none between Luke and 
Mark. (a) In No. 5 the passage named as both parallel 
and very similar to Mk x. 11 is Mt xix. 9, which forms a 
doublet with Mt v. 32. Now the verse which immediately 
precedes Lk xvi. 18 enforces the permanence of the law in 
words closely corresponding (note especially kepéa) with the 
like enforcement near the commencement (Mt v. 18) of the 
section of the Sermon on the Mount which contains Mt v. 
32. This fact very strongly suggests that Mt v. 32 and 
Lk xvi. 18 have the same origin (presumably in Q), while 
Mt xix. 9 came separately from the other (presumably 
Petrine) source which lies before us in Mark. And this is 
only one of several Matthaean doublets as to which the 
same two distinct lines of descent can be traced with very 
considerable probability. (4) The case connected with our 
No. 7 is not one of the strongest of these, but it deserves 
mention. The words of Matthew (xxi. 21) there entered 
as parallel with Mk xi. 23 form a doublet with Mt xvii. 20; 
and the occurrence of @s kéxkov o.vdrrews in Mt xvii. 20 and 
Lk xvii. 6 exclusively cannot but suggest here again a 
common origin for these two passages, while Mt xxi. 21 and 
Mk xi. 23 seem to be accounted for by the Marcan source. 
But Luke’s substitution of the ‘sycamine tree’ (cf. od ovo 
ro Ths cues Mt xxi. 21) for the ‘mountain’, which forms 


1 Except in the papyri; three instances of its occurrence there are given 
by Moulton and Milligan in Expositor, VIL. x. p. 92 (July 1910). 
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the illustration in the other three passages, makes the 
inference less clear and certain than in the case of No. 5. 
We have now to notice in these nine verses the verbal 
coincidences between Mark and Luke only which can be 
quoted against the latter’s complete disuse of the former as 
asource. Three of them are of realimportance. In No. 4 it 
may be called practically impossible that Mark (ix. 50) and 
Luke (xiv. 34) can accidentally and independently both (a) 
have prefaced the saying with caddv (Luke xaAdv ovv) 76 
ddas, and also (8) have introduced into it the verb dprveu, 
which only occurs once besides in the New Testament (Col 
iv. 6 dAaTi nptupévos). And (y) though it is not so near to 
being impossible, it is very highly improbable, that in 
No. 6 the use of mepixe:rar in Mk ix. 42, Lk xvii. 2 against 
KpenacO7 in Mt xviii. 6 was a mere accidental coincidence. 
The four other verbal coincidences which follow seem to 
me to be ‘negligible quantities ’, as being such expressions 
as writers, using the freedom which generally characterizes 
the Synoptists, might be expected to introduce anywhere. 
But it may be well to add them, if only to show that they 
have not been forgotten. (6) It is true that in No. 2 Mark 
and Luke have e/s 76 mvedua as against Matthew's cata rod 
mvevpatos (Mk iii. 29, Lk xii. 10, Mt xii. 32); but the 
significance of that coincidence almost or quite disappears 
when we remember (a) that kardé in the sense of against 
is a favourite usage with Matthew, being employed by 
him 14 times against 6 times in Mark and 3 times in 
Luke; and (4) that Matthew alone of the three had not 
been using the verb BAacpnpety, which carries after it the 
preposition e’s in Dan iii. 96 (29) LXX, and in Bel 9 
Theod., as well as in Mark and Luke here, but which is 
never followed by xaré either in the Greek O.T. or N.T. 
(c) In No. 6, again, we have (besides the really important 
mepixectat already noted) the change of preposition from 
Mark’s and Luke’s e/s tiv O¢XAaccav to Matthew’s év TO 
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meAayel THS Oaddoons ; but that is merely the result of the 
requirements of the three different verbs that had been used 
(Mk BéBAnra, Lk €ppimra:, Mt xatamovric6f). And 
similarly meAdyec is a rhetorical amplification suitable to 
the forcible karamovricOf. (¢) In No. 8, again, there is a 
trifling, and doubtless a fortuitous, agreement between Mark 
and Luke only, in that Mark has &ée followed by éxeé (xiii. 
21) and Luke has éxe? followed by ée (xvii. 23), whereas 
Matthew has ode both times (xxiv. 23; cf. Ex ii, 12 LXX). 
(7) Once more, in No. 9 Mark and Luke, unlike Matthew, 
insert e’s 7é before dricw. But in doing so they were only 
adopting a fairly common usage which is employed again 
by Luke himself in ix. 62, and which is found also in 
Jn vi. 66, xviii. 6, xx. 14, and at least 17 times in LXX, 
exclusive of 5 places in which the reading is doubtful. 

In examining then (13+ 9=) 22 of the 35 verses in which 
the three Evangelists have any common subject-matter 
(there being none in which Mark and Luke stand alone), 
we have found only three really uncommon and outstanding 
expressions in which Mark and Luke agree against 
Matthew ; and two more will have to be added to them 
from the remaining 13 verses. 

These 13 verses are found in three passages, two of 
which are longer and more complex than any that have 
been hitherto discussed, and all of which deserve careful 
and minute attention, for it is from them chiefly that a cur- 
sory reader might gain the impression that Luke’s disuse of 
the Marcan source was not entire in this division of his 
Gospel, and that consequently what we have here is not 
simply and completely a ‘great interpolation’ into the 
Marcan Grundschrift. 


L. LUKE X- 25-8. 


This passage, which is the earliest of the three, has to be 
brought into comparison with Mk xii. 28-34, with which 
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Mt xxii. 34-40 is exactly parallel in position and in general 
substance. For the two latter passages describe one of four 
brief discussions which appear to be represented as occurring 
consecutively on the Tuesday before the death of Jesus (Mt 
xxii, 15-46, Mk xii. 13-37; cf. Lk xx. 20-44). But Luke 
has there three only of those discussions, for he omits the 
question of the scribe (Mark) or Pharisaic lawyer (Matthew) 
as to the first or great commandment, and the reply which 
that question received. His only account of such a dialogue 
is that given in the passage now before us (x. 25-8), which 
forms part of the great interpolation. But the contrasts 
between it and the Marco-Matthaean account are very con- 
siderable: (a) the incident is attributed to a much earlier 
time and to a quite different locality, and it leads up to the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan ; (4) the lawyer does not, as in 
Mark and Matthew, ask about the ‘first’ or ‘great command- 
ment’, but (as in Mk x. 17, Lk xviii. 18, and cf. Mt xix. 16) 
about the way to ‘ inherit eternal life’; and (c) by the inter- 
rogative form of the response to the lawyer, he himself is 
made to be the quoter of the well-known passage from 
Deuteronomy, which in Mark and Matthew forms the direct 
reply given by Jesus. These three alterations—or, at any 
rate, the first and third of them—could hardly have been 
made by a writer who had the Marcan document before 
him as one of his sources, and who relied upon it, and espe- 
cially upon its order, as Luke did usually. And they 
constitute divergences which very far outweigh three Marco- 
Lucan correspondences which have now to be noted and 
allowed for. 

(a) One of these correspondences is not verbal, but con- 
sists in the fact that the inquirer receives in the Second and 
Third Gospels some commendation, in the former for his 
intelligent appreciation of the statement by Jesus of the two 
great commandments (vovvey@s amexpiOn Mk. xii. 34), and 
in the latter for his own correct statement of them (dp6e@s 
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amexpiOns Lk x. 28). In Matthew's narrative there is 
no commendation; but this omission is sufficiently ac- 
counted for by his tendencies ‘to give a very dark picture 
of the Pharisees’, and to regard the Scribes as identical with 
them.! 

The other two correspondences are verbal; they both 
occur in one verse, Lk x. 27 compared with Mk xii. 30. 
(8) One of them is rather important. To the three ele- 
ments in man’s being which are to be exercised in the 
love of God these two Evangelists add a fourth, viz. 
€€ ddAns rAs icxvos cov (Mark) and év 6ry 7H loxyte cov 
(Luke). This coincidence is not very likely to have been 
accidental, although it is possible that the use of éoydvs in 
this connexion may have come naturally to both writers 
from a reminiscence of its occurrence in 4 (2) Ki xniii. 25, 
where in the Deuteronomic language used in extolling the 
character of Josiah, oyvs is adopted as the rendering of 
IN, instead of dvvapis, as in Dt vi. 5. (y) The other such 
correspondence is certainly insignificant. It is true that 
Mark and Luke agree in having é€ éAns THs Kapdias wou 
against Matthews év with the dative, but this is only 
because the two former adhere more closely than the latter 
to the usage of prepositions in Dt vi. 5, LXX. It may be 
well to place that passage side by side with these quota- 
tions, adding to them the scribe’s reply in Mk xii. 33, which 
is practically a second quotation in that Gospel, so that the 
numerous variations may be clearly seen; though indeed 
there is no passage of the O. T. in quotations from which 
we should so little expect to find variations as the leading 
portion of the familiar ‘Shema’ (Dt vi. 4-9, xi. 13-21; Nu 


Ven 3-41). 


1 See Allen, St. Matthew, pp. lxxviii and 240, for proofs of these 
tendencies. 
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Dt vi. 5 
ayamoes Ku- 
piov tov Ody 

2 a bay 
cou €€ OANS THS 
diavoias cou Kat 
> ve ™~ 
e€ oAns TIS 
uxfs gov Kat 


Mt xxii. 37 
ayamjoes Kv- 
prov Tov Oecd 
cou év GAN Kap- 
dia gov Kal év 
Sdn TH Yuxn 
gov Kal ev OAN 


Mk xii. 30 
dyamnoes Ku- 
ptov Tov Oeov 

2 ae 
gov €€ oAns 
KapOlas gov Kat 
sel ee A 
e€ oAns TS 
Y~uxjs gov Kal 


Lk x. 27 
ayannoes Ku- 
prov Tov QOedv 

2 ca 
gov é€€ oAns 
Kapdias cov Kal 
ev OAn TH 
yuxn gov kat 


Mk xii. 33 
TO ayanay av- 
Tov e€ GAns 
Kapdias nat é€ 
OAns THS av- 
véoews Kat €€ 
dAns THs iaXvos 


ef bAns Ths uv- TH diavola cov. ef dAns THs ua- ev An THioxwe .. . TEpicad- 
apews gov, volas gov Kat gov Kat év 6An Tepdv éoTw 
é€ OAns THs 7H davoia gov. KA. 
igxvos Gov. 

To which passages may be added for further comparison, 
4 (2) Ki xxiii. 25, above referred to: ds éméorpewev mpos 
Kipuov ev 64n Kapdia abrod Kal év 6A loxts avdTob Kail év 6dn 
Wuxi avrod (so in B; in A ioyd and Wuy7 are transposed). 

On the whole, then, and after giving due weight to the 
coincidence as to foyvs, there is no sufficient ground for 
supposing that Luke was here using Mark as one of his 
authorities. It seems much more reasonable to assume 
either (a) that the two writers were referring to two distinct 
incidents—and it is by no means unlikely that the Shema, 
which as an often-repeated formula ‘ undoubtedly belongs 
to the: time of Christ: (Sélwtirers, 27574 in2y peck 
p. 84), might more than once enter into His discussions with 
Jewish vopixof!—or else (6) that one incident had in the 
course of oral tradition been deflected into these two forms. 

On the other hand, and by way of contrast, it deserves 
notice that while Matthew agrees with Mark as to the 
time and place of this incident, the verbal correspondences 
between him and Luke only are very considerable, viz. 
vouukos” (used here only by Matthew, but often by Luke), 
metpa¢ov (for which, however, Luke characteristically has 

1 There is also now reason for supposing that this might have been the 
case even as to the ¢wo great commandments; for Dr. Charles has shown 
in his edition of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, which he dates in 
B.C, Iog-106, that ‘Love the Lord and your neighbour’ may have been known 
in Judaea as a summary of duties before the Christian era (Introd., pp. xcv 
and Ixxix). But see also Plummer’s S#, Matthew, pp. xxxiv ff. 

* But vosuxds in Matthew is omitted by Syr*™" re arm; and it seems 


probable that ‘the critical texts of the future will remove’ this agreement 
between Matthew and Luke (C. H. Turner in J. 7. S., x. 178). 
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exmreipdfwv), duddokanre, and éy T® vouo, besides the use of 
év with Wyn and diavofa, which more than balances the 
Marco-Lucan use of éé with kapd/as which has been men- 
tioned. These identities seem sufficient to show either that 
Matthew and Luke were influenced by some non-Marcan 
source, or else that one of them was familiar with the other’s 
Gospel in some form. There is not much here to guide us 
towards a decision between these alternatives, but that the 
former of them is by far the more probable will, I think, be 
suggested by the analogy of the passage which we have 
next to consider. 


PIMC IS, 172953 


These seven verses have to be brought into comparison 
with Mk iii. 22-7. And it is at once evident that the 
verbal resemblances in which Mark and Luke stand alone 
are of the slightest kind. There are but three of them at 
the utmost. (a) There is the use of émi for ‘against’ twice 
in Mk iii. 24, 25, and in Lk xi. 17, where Matthew (xii. 25) 
has karé; but we have already seen that card with this 
meaning is a favourite usage of his (see above, p. 40, on 
Lk xii. 10, and cf. especially Mt x. 35 with Lk xii. 53); and 
even he agrees with the others in having é¢’ éavrdv in the 
very next verse (xii. 26 = Mk iii. 36 = Lk xi. 18). (8) 
There is the parallel use of the participial forms efaedOdv 
in Mk iii. 27 and évreA Ody in Lk xi. 22; but this little gram- 
matical resemblance can count for nothing in comparison 
with the mass of exclusively Marco-Matthaean identities 


1 It is generally assumed that Luke places this incident and discourse 
much too late. But it should be noticed that in Mk iii, 22 there are no 
words of connexion with what had gone before; indeed this discussion 
with the Pharisees has seemed to many to break the connexion between 
the references to the relatives of Jesus in verses 21 and grff. And in 
Mt xii. 22 ff. it forms one of several incidents leading to anti-Jewish 
controversy, which Matthew may have collected from records of different 


occasions, 
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which distinguish the records of this saying about the 
‘strong man armed’. (y) And it is not impossible that 67: 
Aéyere xrA. in Lk xi. 18 may be a reminiscence of Mark’s 
brief concluding comment, 67s €Aeyov xrA., in ili. 30, or 
vice versa. 

But to most people it will seem far more probable that 
none of these three little similarities betoken a common 
source. At any rate, it will be admitted that their testi- 
mony in favour of the dependence of Luke upon Mark 
would be outweighed by any fairly good arguments for 
the independence of the two accounts. And a careful study 
of those accounts in their relation to the parallel passage 
of Matthew (xii. 24-30) will be found to supply such an 
argument. 

That study may be best commenced by a reference to the 
incident of asking for a sign, which in Matthew follows 
upon, and in Luke is actually bound up with, the contro- 
versy which produced this ‘defensive discourse’ (as it has 
been aptly named) on the subject of casting out demons. 
We find that Matthew, and he alone, has ¢wo accounts of 
such a request for a sign and of the answer with which it 
was met, one of those accounts being found in Mt xvi. 1, 4 
(verses 2 and 3 are almost certainly spurious), and being 
parallel to, and presumably derived from, Mk viii. 11, 12, 
and the other occurring here (Mt xii. 38-40), and being 
parallel to Lk xi. 16 and 29f. So those two incidents 
which come before us in Mark and Luke respectively, and 
are by them attributed to different occasions, are treated by 
Matthew as doublets, which may be taken as an indication 
that he drew them from two distinct sources. He does not, 
however, take this course as to the ‘defensive discourse ’ 
which is now under our consideration; for although it 
happens that he does twice record miracles which might 
have led up to such a discourse (with Mt xii. 22, 23 cf. 
Mt ix. 32-4, remembering that v. 34 is bracketed by WH 
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as perhaps a ‘ Western non-interpolation’1), he does not 
twice append any sayings of this defensive kind. Probably 
it may have seemed to him too distinctive and striking 
a discourse to have been delivered twice—or at any rate 
too distinctive and striking to need to be recorded twice 
in the Gospel. So, instead of giving in one place the Mar- 
can account and in another place the account (probably 
from Q) used by Luke, he combines or ‘ conflates’ them into 
a single account here. That this was almost certainly the 
genesis of the Matthaean passage as we have it, may be 
seen most conveniently and convincingly in Rushbrooke’s 
Synopticon, or less easily in any ordinary Harmony of the 
Gospels (though, indeed, the arrangement of these parallel 
passages by Tischendorf in secs. 47 and 91 of his Harmonia 
Evangelica is not as simple and helpful as usual). For the 
following phenomena will be observed in the course of a 
close comparison of Mt xii. 24-30, Mk iii. 22-7, Lk x1. 
Dil = 23 3— 

i. Mark’s record is considerably the shortest of the three, 
the number of words being in Matthew 136, in Mark 98, 
in Luke 139. 

ii. The chief cause of this disparity in length lies in 
three entire verses which are found almost word for word 
in Matthew and Luke, so that they must have had a com- 
mon origin, but to which Mark has no parallel at all (Mt xii. 
27, 28, and 30, Lk xi. 19, 20, and 23). 

iii And, besides those three complete verses, Matthew 
has some detached words and phrases which are found also 
in Luke but not in Mark, and as to which it is hard to 
believe that they were all adopted independently by the 
compilers of the First and Third Gospels, viz. (a) e@das . . 
avtayv (with éyOvpyoes in Matthew here as in ix. 4, and 
with dsavojxpara in Luke); (4) the participial forms pepi- 
obcioa in Matthew, and diapepiobeioa in Luke ; (c) the verb 


1 Syr*!™ omits it, besides Da k. 
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épnpooy, which is found in N. T. only here and in Rev 
xvii. 16, xviii. 16, 19; and (2) the interrogative form of the 
sentence 1s aTaOjoerat 7) Bacirela avrod ; 

iv. And Matthew further agrees with Luke in introducing 
this discourse by means of the record of a miracle which had 
just been wrought, whereas Mark only speaks of it as result- 
ing from the inference which ‘scribes which came down from 
Jerusalem’ had drawn from such miracles generally. The 
exclusive agreement of Matthew and Luke in this point is 
particularly noteworthy, because as a rule such agreement is 
not found to exist in records of acts, but only in records of 
discourses. 

v. On the other hand, it is with Mark rather than with 
Luke that Matthew agrees as to the period of the ministry 
in which this discourse was spoken, though he is not here 
following Mark’s order exactly. 

vi. And Matthew’s ver. 29 corresponds almost precisely 
with Mark’s ver. 27 in the presentation of the little parable 
of the ‘strong man armed’, while Luke’s wv. 21, 22 differ 
very widely from them,! as has been already noticed (p. 45). 

vii. The use of Mark by Matthew is further supported 
by the fact that they both subjoin immediately to the verses 
now under consideration the passage on the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit (Mt xii.31, 32, Mk iii. 28, 29), and their 
versions of it agree not only exactly in position but gene- 
rally in form and substance, the few and easily accounted for 
exceptions being (a) the absence in Matthew of the plural 
viol Trav avOpémrev, which, though common in the O.T., 
is almost disused in the N.T., being found besides only in 
Eph iii. 5; (2) the expansion by him of Mark’s els roy 
ai@va into the then familiar Jewish eschatological terms 
otire Ev TOUT T@ aldvi ovre €v TO péddovTe (see Schiirer, 


1 Matthew agrees with 23 words or parts of words out of the 26 words 
used by Mark, but with only 7 words or parts of words of the 33 words 
used by Luke. 


ee 
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ff. F.P., ii. 2, p. 177, and especially the references there to 
Pirge Aboth, and 4 Esdras ;1) and (c) his omission of the 
profound saying évoxés éorw alwviov adpaprhparos, the 
difficulty of which is proved by the later introduction of 
a facilior lectio even into the Marcan text itself. While, on 
the other hand, we have seen previously that the corre- 
sponding Lucan saying is considerably more compressed, 
besides occupying an entirely different position (xii. 10). 

viii. Finally, the few words in Mt xii. 24-30 which 
remain after deducting those which we have seen to be 
assignable to Mark and Luke (or their sources) respectively, 
are just such as would be used by a compiler. For almost 
all of them are either quite colourless and commonplace, as 
akovoavtes, and the use of méArs as a third illustration 
intermediate between Bacidefa and olkéa, or else they are 
such as we know to be characteristic of the same writer in 
other parts of his compilation, viz. ev@upuyoecs, and, at least 
against Mark, Sapicaio.. The only alteration made by 
Matthew from his presumed sources which would not come 
under either of these descriptions is his use of mvevmari 
(ver. 28), which might well seem to him a more easy and 
intelligible expression for the divine power as exercised 
against demons than éaxrvAq, which is found in Lk xi. 20, 
being probably suggested by the language of Ex viii. 19. 

These eight observations combine to prove almost irre- 
sistibly that Matthew ‘conflated’ his record of this discourse 
from two sources, which we have substantially before us in 
our Luke and Mark. And the insignificance of the only 
three resemblances which could be found between these 
two latter, and between them only, shows with almost equal 
cogency that up to the time of the employment of them by 
Matthew, they had been quite independent of one another, 
though they embody traditions either of the same con- 
troversy or at least of the same class of controversies. 

1 But see also Dalman, The Words cf Jesus, E. T., pp. 147 ff. 
S.S.Pe E 
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There remains a passage which is much briefer in itself, 
and can be treated very much more briefly, than the 
‘defensive discourse’, but which supplies evidence pointing 
in the same direction. It is the Parable of the Mustard 
Seed, which Matthew (xiii. 31 f.) and Mark (iv. 30 ff.) place 
in their collections of seven and three parables respectively, 
apparently as spoken by the Sea of Galilee somewhat early 
in the ministry,' but which Luke places much later, sub- 
joining it to, and seeming by éAeyev ovy to connect it with, 
the deep impression made in a synagogue by the healing of 
a woman ‘which had a spirit of infirmity’. On the other 
hand, Luke agrees with Matthew in annexing to it the 
companion Parable of the Leaven—almost the only parable? 
recorded by those two Evangelists but not by Mark, unless 
we take the Talents and the Pounds, and the Marriage 
Feast and the Great Supper, as versions of the same two 
parables respectively. 

Here again, as in the last case, it will be observed— 

i. That Matthew’s language has much in common with 
Mark only, viz. pixporepov madvt@y Tav omepudtev, 6rav, 
peigov TOV Aaxdvev, dore With infinitives instead of finite 
verbs following kat, besides the unimportant because 
natural use of forms of the verb ome/pey instead of Luke’s 
verb Béd\Aev, which is much less usual in this particular 
sense. 

ii, That on the other hand Matthew has also not a little 
in common with Luke only, viz. AeBav dvOpwmos, adtod or 
€avtod with the same meaning, forms of avédveiv, d€évdpor, 
év Tols kXddois avrod (cf. however, kAddovs in Mk iv. 32), 
similarities which, though not being very distinctive in 


1 Matthew certainly gives this impression, for he introduces it with the 
words ddAAnv mapaBodiy napéOnkev adrois A€ywv ; but Mark’s only introductory 
words are xa €Aeyev, which do not necessarily imply that it was spoken 
on that day by the sea-shore. 

2 See p. 127 in this volume, 
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themselves severally, are too numerous to have occurred 
accidentally in this short passage. 

iii. That there remains nothing peculiar to Matthew 
himself except some quite unimportant words of connexion 
and his usual substitution of rév odpavér for rob Ocod after 
Bactrela. 

These three observations show very distinctly that the 
various forms of the parable are best accounted for by 
assuming that Matthew combined the two sources which 
are substantially preserved for us in our Mark and Luke. 
But we cannot add so confidently as in the preceding case 
that these two sources were quite independent of one 
another. For in the introduction to the parable there is 
a rather remarkable correspondence in which Mark and 
Luke stand alone. While Matthew has the simple state- 
ment, dAAnv mapaBoAnv mapéOnxey (cf. Mark’s Oépevr) 
auTois, Aéywy ouola xKrXr., the others record a doubly 
interrogative sentence with which the parable was pre- 
faced— 

Mk iv. 30 Lk xiii. 18 Is xl. 18 Lk vii. 31 
Kat édeyev, Tas EAeyey ody, Tivt TivLm@powoaTre KU- Tive ody dpowow 
dpowowpev Thy Ba- dpota éoriv % Baci- prov Kat Tin dpoww- Tods dv Opamous THs 
athelay Tod cod, Acla TOV @eov, nai patr  wdpowoare yeveds TavTns, Kat 
hy ey Ti aiTHY TivtépowowatTnY ; avTOY ; tive eigly Gporo ; 
mrapaBoaAn Oaper ; 

I have placed by the side of the Marcan and Lucan 
verses that verse of 2 Isaiah—a part of the O.T. very 
familiar to the N.T. writers—because of its remarkable 
similarity to them in structure and expression, and because 
there is therefore a possibility that its double interrogation 


may have become a kind of formula in the introduction of 


parabolic teaching, and thus may have affected the lan- 


guage of Mark and Luke independently. And I have 

added in a fourth column the parallel duplication with 

which Luke introduces the similitude of the Children in 

the Market-place. Now as to the single question riv 

6pot@ow which we find just below in Lk xiii. 20 and again 
E 2 
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in Mt xi. 16, there is no doubt that the corresponding 
query AM 9397 mb, as quoted by Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., 
on Mt xiii. 3, or sometimes m1 Nin ANd, as found in Pérge 
Aboth, iii. 27, iv. 27, 28, was both ancient and usual as 
a Jewish preface to parables. But there does not seem to 
be evidence for such an habitual use of the double inter- 
rogation, so it must be owned that some sort of derivation 
from one Gospel to the other is a more natural explanation 
of the coincidence. 

We ought, then, in fairness to reckon this introduction to 
the Parable of the Mustard Seed as forming, together with 
Kadov To &Aas and the use of forms of aprv in Mk ix. 5o, 
Lk xiv. 34, mepikecrac in Mk ix. 42, Lk xvii. 2, and the 
addition of fcyvs in Mk xii. 30, Lk x. 27, a group of five 
intimations that there had been some kind of bridge of 
communication between the Marcan and Lucan Gospels as 
we have them in those parts of the latter Gospel which have 
now been examined. I have noted in passing ten other 
similarities or identities between those two Gospels exclu- 
sively,! but it has seemed to me that all these are expres- 
sions which might have suggested themselves, and indeed 
are likely to have suggested themselves, to the two writers 
independently as obvious and suitable to the matters which 
they both had in hand. That, however, as I have admitted, 
cannot be said of the five similarities which have just been 
recapitulated. But it does not therefore follow that those 
coincidences—even if reinforced by any significance that 
may be thought by any one to attach to the other ten or 
to some of them—are sufficient to prove any direct use of 
one of these Gospels by the other. Their evidence is much 
more in favour of there having been some more indirect and 

1 These smaller similarities, as well as the five more important ones, 
have been marked throughout the whole of this Study with Greek 
letters (a, 8, y, &c.’, which have been reserved for this purpose only, 


So there would be no difficulty in referring back to the places where they 
are entered, 
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casual means by which the words or phrases came across 
from the one document or line of tradition to the other, 
for it is most unlikely that the venerated Marcan source, 
the vehicle of Peter’s teaching, would have been put into 
requisition so seldom and so scantily, if it had been in use 
at all? 

On the whole, then, there seem to be very strong grounds 
for assuming that Luke’s disuse here of his customary Mar- 
can authority was not only comparative but entire, and that 
even in the thirty-five verses, which are more or less parallel 
in substance with what we read in our Second Gospel, he 
was drawing upon a non-Marcan source or sources. 

Less positive and more tentative words must be used in 
any attempt to answer the question which now naturally 
arises—Can we go any farther than that negative con- 
clusion? Can we indicate with any tolerable amount of 
likelihood the sources which Luke did use here, as well as 
the one source which, whether through inability or un- 
willingness, he did not use? In particular, can we, if we 
dislike the multiplication of unknown entities, simply 
attribute a ‘Logian’ origin to this whole division of his 
Gospel as it stands, or (if we except certain references 
to a journey which will be mentioned presently) nearly 
as it stands? Can Luke have here done nothing more, 
or very little more, than insert a large block of the work 
known to Papias as the Zagza, because he had been unable 
to find elsewhere appropriate places in which to insert 
its component parts, and yet he could not bring himself 
to omit such highly attested materials? Such a view, 


1 Another branch of the Synoptic Problem supplies a suggestive parallel 
to this argument. If indirect and casual transmission, without the use 
of one Evangelist’s work by the other, is accepted as the most reasonable 
account of the comparatively few sporadic Matthaeo-Lucan peculiarities 
in many sections of which Mark supplies the groundwork, there seems to 
be equally good reason for accepting it as the account of the similarly 
few and sporadic Marco-Lucan peculiarities which we have found here 
in Luke’s great interpolation. 
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however prima facie improbable, cannot be dismissed as 
absolutely impossible. And it is a possible view, not only 
if with Bishop Lightfoot we take the name Lagva as denoting 
sacred writings generally, but if, in accordance with a view 
which now seems more probable, we regard it as meant by 
Papias to express sayings of the Lord, together with notices 
of the occasions which led to their being delivered, when 
such notices were needed for the full understanding of them.! 
For on the whole it is certainly characteristic of this section 
of the Gospel that it is ‘lacking in incident ’.2 Indeed, it may 
be said that there is really no part of the great interpolation 
which does not either consist of, or else lead up to, sayings 
of Jesus, with the single exception of the record of the in- 
hospitable Samaritan village in ix. 51-6, where the shorter 
and far better attested text ends by only stating that a 
rebuke was spoken, and without giving any of the words of 
it. I do not add xi. 53 f. as another exception, because that 
description of Pharisaic hostility evidently leads up to the 
warning against Pharisaic leaven in xii. 1, as we may see by 
disregarding the modern division into chapters and by giving 
to év ois the more simple and natural rendering of ‘ during 
which [things|’ instead of ‘in the meantime’. It must be 
admitted, however, that the circumstances of the three 
miracles recorded in xiii. 10-17, xiv. 1-6 (cf. Mt xii. 9-14), 
and xvii. 12-19 (though in a less degree than the other two) 
are described more fully than was altogether necessary in 
order to bring out the force of the sayings for which those 
miracles respectively supply the occasions.° 

But there are more serious objections than that to the 
theory of the use of the Zagia thus ez bloc and exclusively 
of all other authorities. (1) We know that Luke was aware 

1 See pp. 105-7, 118, 123 in this volume. 

+ Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, ii. 195. 

* The same thing may perhaps be said of Luke’s record of the healing 


of the Centurion’s servant in an early part of the Gospel (vii. 2ff.; see 
P. 119). 
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of the existence of ‘many’ attempts to write Gospels, and 
that these attempts, like his own, were grounded upon 
original traditions—whether written or oral—which came 
down from eyewitnesses. From this it seems almost cer- 
tain that several good sources must have been available for 
his work; and, if so, it seems very unlikely that he would 
have cenfined himself to one of them through nearly one- 
third of his Gospel. (2) Again, the eight references (ix. 52, 
Oro 5 Hai, 38.5 xill, 22 > xive 253" xvii. t1) toa journey or 
journeys, during which the recorded events are said to have 
occurred and the recorded discourses to have been spoken, 
imply more of a connected history that would come under 
that definition of Zogia which was above (p. 54) accepted as 
the most probable, and to which modern opinion seems on 
the whole to incline. Lk ix. 51 was not entered as a ninth 
such reference, because it should perhaps be regarded as 
parallel in substance, though so different in wording, to 
Mk x. r= Mt xix. 1, and therefore as forming a means of 
introducing the interpolation into the general triple narra- 
tive rather than as being part of the interpolated matter. 

It would seem, then, that Luke continued here to refer to 
one or more sources known to him, but completely unknown 
to us,as well as to the Logia, or great Spruchsammlung (Q), 
upon which both he and Matthew so often drew, and that 
his only change of procedure at chap. ix. 51 lay in his 
ceasing to use the Marcan document as the framework into 
which his various extracts were inserted. 

What caused that very decided change of procedure it is 
of course impossible for us to say ; but some definite cause 
for it there must have been. Only conjectures on this point 
can now be offered, and perhaps they are hardly worth 
offering. Yet two of them have some plausibility, and the 
second of them suggests some interesting thoughts. 

1. Luke may have drawn up this ‘ travel-document’ with 
some special purpose before he knew of, or at least before 
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he began to found a Gospel upon, the Marcan Grundschrift, 
and he may thus have had it ready to his hand for incorpora- 
tion here. The intention so to incorporate it would probably 
have affected the arrangement of the previous part of his 
Gospel in no more than two points: (a) it would have 
caused him to refrain from inserting (or to strike out if he 
had already inserted) the defensive discourse in a position 
parallel to that in which Mark places it ; and (0) he would 
have had to make a consequent change in the position of 
the incident of the coming of the mother and brethren, 
which Mark (iii. 31, and cf. Mt xii. 46) attaches to that 
discourse, but for which Luke finds a place by subjoining 
it to the group of parables which forms the body of dis- 
course that comes next in Mark’s order (Lk viii. 19 ff. ; the 
matter, however, is complicated by the occurrence of a very 
similar incident in Lk xi. 27f., immediately after the ‘ defen- 
sive discourse’). In favour of this supposition that Luke 
may here have utilized a previously arranged document, it 
may be suggested that a writer whose Sparsamkeit, or 
economy in the use of his materials with a view to making 
the best use of his space, often’ makes him careful to avoid 
repetitions of identical or similar matter, would hardly have 
given so fully the closely parallel charges to the Twelve 
and to the Seventy in chaps. ix and x, if he had drawn up 
the records of those two missions at or about the same 
time. 

2, Or again, even if Luke was already in possession of the 
Marcan document upon which he elsewhere places his main 
reliance as to order, and as to events as distinguished from 
discourse, he may have deliberately decided to lay it aside 
here, because for this one portion of his work he may have 
had other guidance at first-hand towards writing in order 


1 See, however, the cautions against exaggerating this tendency in Luke 
given by Bebb in Hastings’s D. B. iii, 172.6, and by Plummer in Commentary, 
p. xxviii, See also p. 35 above. 
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(kaOeéfs) as he wished to do, whereas Peter’s account only 
came to him at second-hand, and through a writer who is 
described to us by Papias (Eus., 1. £., iii. 39) as not extend- 
ing his carefulness and accuracy to the order in which the 
words and deeds of Christ had occurred. It may be that, 
at Caesarea or Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 8 ff., 15 ff.) or elsewhere, 
a more exact and chronological account of this final journey 
had been supplied to him by one who had at the time of 
the commencement of that journey become an ‘eyewitness 
and minister of the Word’. And when that suggestion is 
made, the thought at once arises of that large body! of 
such ‘eyewitnesses and ministers’ (Janpéra:, a word not 
used of the ministry of the Twelve) who appear for the first 
time very soon after the beginning of this division of the 
Gospel (x. 1, and it may be that the preceding verses, 
ix. 57-62, refer to a sifting of disciples preparatory to this 
appointment of so many of them to “preach the kingdom of 
God’). One would like to think, if one might, that accord- 
ing to the tradition which we first hear from Epiphanius, 
Luke himself was one of these ‘ Seventy’, and that therefore 
he himself was the eyewitness through this journey which 
he describes so minutely, thus supplying to us what would 
be, in effect though not in form, the most precious of all 
‘We-sections’. But the distinction which he himself ex- 
pressly draws between the narrators of whom he was one, 
and those who were their informants as having been ‘from 
the beginning, eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word’, 

1 Serious difficulties have been suggested by this mention of the Seventy 
in Luke x only: but, as Dr. Salmon reminds us, we may accept the 
statement that such ‘supplemental missionaries’ (among whom probably 
such men as Matthias and Joseph Barsabbas and possibly ‘Philip the 
Evangelist’ would be numbered) were sent forth at this period, without being 
equally ‘certain... that their number was exactly seventy or that they 
were all sent out at one time’ (Human Element in the Gospels, p. 201). 
See also Sanday in Hastings’s D. B. ii. 614 6; and Konig in vol. ili. 563 @ on 
the number seventy bearing ‘not unfrequently an approximate sense’. 


For instances of the frequent use of it as to officials in Josephus and 
elsewhere, see Plummer 77 Joc. 
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has made the acceptance of that tradition all but impossible 
for us. We must be content to admit with the writer of 
the Muratorian fragment, ‘Dominum tamen nec ipse vidit 
in carne. We need not, however, put out of court so 
decidedly the conjecture that some other disciple, who had 
been. one of the ‘Seventy’, subsequently supplied Luke 
with many or most of the materials for his description 
of this journey, and especially with the order in which 
events occurred during it. That supposition is at least 
directly opposed by none, if it is directly supported by 
none, of our data. In particular it seems to me that there 
is much less weight than has generally been supposed in 
the internal evidence against nearly all the sayings and 
doings here recorded having belonged originally to this 
late period of the ministry, which according to Luke fol- 
lowed the mission of the Seventy.1. The most plausible 
objection is that drawn from one scene (xiii. 10-17) being 
laid in a synagogue; for it would seem that the use of 
synagogues for teaching was not now open to Jesus as it 
had been at first (cf, however, Jn xviii. 20), But even if 
they were by this time closed to Him in Galilee or parts of 
it, this need not necessarily have been the case in every 
outlying place that was visited in the course of this cir- 
cuitous journey to Jerusalem. So this conjecture as to 
Luke’s informant may at least be borne in mind as giving 
some interest—though not the interest originally intended— 
to the appointment of passages referring to the Seventy as 
the Gospels for St. Luke’s Day both in the Western (Lk x. 
1-7 or 1-9) and in the Eastern (Lk x. 16-21) Church. 

1 Such evidence is collected by Schmiedel in £vc. Bibl. ii. 1873. He 
there objects to the warning against the plots of Herod Antipas (xiii. 31) 
that it implies that Jesus was still in Galilee. But Peraea was also under 
Herod (7b. ii. 2030), and part of this period is said in Mk x. 1 and 
Mt xix. 1 to have been spent beyond the Jordan. See however as to 
Peraea Mr. Streeter on p. 159 of this volume, and Burkitt, Gospel History, 


&c., p. 96 f. ; also Montefiore, Synoptic Gospels, ii, 923, 1025, on the different 
views as to the route to Jerusalem. 
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But, indeed, all such conjectures and speculations as have 
been admitted into these last few paragraphs are easily 
made too much of, and when that is the case they bring 
discredit upon the serious study of the Synoptic Problem. 
They are only harmless if they are clearly and constantly 
and emphatically distinguished from such conclusions or 
working hypotheses as are supported by a preponderating, 
or at least a very substantial, amount of evidence. And 
that may be safely said of the view that Mark’s Gospel was 
entirely disused as a direct authority by Luke in ix. 51- 
XViil. 14, whatever source or sources he may have rested 
upon in its absence. 
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SYLLABUS 


Exceptional character of this ‘Great Omission’. 
Three proposed ways of accounting for it :— 


I. It may have been added by a ‘ deutero-Mark’ after Luke had 
made his use of Mark’s Gospel. ‘The unity of style throughout 
Mark is shown to be strongly against this solution. 


II. Accidental omission must be allowed to be possible. 


III. But deliberate omission, owing to a concurrence of various 
causes, appears to be more probable. This is shown by an 
examination of the contents of the nine sections which constitute 
the omitted part of Mark. 
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2. THE GREAT OMISSION .BY--ST. LUKE--OF 
THE MATTER CONTAINED IN ST. MARK v1. 
45-VIII. 26. 


This well deserves its usual name of St. Luke's ‘ great 
omission’. It forms a startling contrast with the way in 
which he has dealt with St. Mark’s Gospel up to this point. 
From the commencement of the Baptist’s ministry he has 
been closely following the order of that Gospel, supplementing 
it with a good deal of fresh matter (chiefly in what is called 
his ‘lesser interpolation’, i.e. Lk vi, 20-viii. 3, see p. 31), but 
only seldom and briefly making real omissions from it. 
There are four other apparent omissions, but these are found 
upon examination to be only cases of supersession by similar 
matter or of postponements. For the call of the Apostles 
in Mk i. 16-20 ( = Mt iv. 18-22) and the teaching in the 
synagogue at Nazareth (Mk vi. 1-6 = Mt xiii. 54-58) are 
superseded by the fuller narratives from a different source, 
which we find respectively in Lk. v. I-11 and iv. 16-30; 
and though the Beelzebub discourse and the Parable of the 
Mustard Seed disappear from their places in the Marcan 
order (Mk iii. 22-30 and iv. 30-32), they are only postponed 
until Luke’s ‘ greater interpolation’ or ‘ Peraean section’ (xi. 
14-26 and xiii. 18 f.). There remain but three real omissions 
from Mk i-vi. 44, two of them being made by Matthew also, 
and being more or less easily explicable, viz. the desire of 
the ‘friends’ of Jesus to ‘lay hold on him, for they said, he 
is beside himself’ (Mk iii. 20 f.), which considerations of 
‘reverence might well cause to be passed over, and the 
Parable of the Seed growing secretly (Mk iv. 26 ff.), which 
to those who looked for an early ‘consummation of the 
age’ might not commend itself as it does to us; and the 
third being the details about the Baptist’s death and its 
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cause (more briefly given in Mt xiv. 1-12), as to which the 
fullness with which Mk (vi. 14-29) records them is perhaps 
more surprising to us, because less accordant with our 
estimate of the relative importance of things, than Lk’s 
omission of them.' 

But here there is a sudden change: after adopting for so 
long, and with such brief and slight exceptions, the sub- 
stance as well as the order of Mk, Lk suddenly, after the 
conclusion of the miracle of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand (ix. 17), omits 74 verses, or almost exactly one- 
ninth part of the 661” genuine verses of our Second Gospel. 
And the omission is not only thus great in compass, but it 
is complete and permanent: that is to say, there are no 
postponements or reservations of the omitted matter for 
use on other occasions, except only that the caution against 
‘the leaven of the Pharisees’ (Mk viii. 15 = Mt xvi. 6) re- 
appears on a later occasion and in a quite different connexion 
in Lk xii. 1, as a warning against hypocrisy. The reference 
to washing before meals in Lk xi. 38 f. has been suggested 
as another exception, but there seems to be very little 
reason for regarding it as derived from Mk vii. 1 ff* 

After Lk has, in ix. 18, resumed the use of Mk, his omis- 
sions from it again become brief, no one of them extending 
over more than a dozen consecutive verses.* 


1 Luke however had already mentioned the fact of the imprisonment 
(ili. 1g9f.) previously to its actual occurrence, for it must have been 
subsequent to the baptism of Jesus by John (iii. 21 f.). 

? This number is arrived at by excluding as probably spurious Mk vii. 16 
(in the ‘ great omission’); ix. 44, 46; xi. 26; xv. 28, as well as the appended 
verses XVi. 9-20. 

° The refusal of a sign in Lk xi, 16, 29 ff. is not a case in point, the 
parallel to it being Mt xii. 38 ff., and not Mk viii. rr f. = Mt xvi. 1-4. 

* The omitted incidents, sayings, and important details are as follows, 
those marked * being omitted by Matthew also:—Mk viii. 32a*; 37; ix. 
10-13; 14 b-16*; a3 f.*; 28f.; ix. at (= Mt x. 42); 43, 45, 47, 48; 49*; 
Xs I-IOt 3 35-413 xi. 11*; 12-14; 19-25} xii. 12; 28-34 (but-cf. Lk x, 
25-28); xili. 10; 18; 20; 22f.; 27; 32; 34-7 (but cf. Lk xii. 36-40); xiv. 
3-915 27f+5; 33f5 38b-42t; sot; 5rf.*; 55-8; 50*; 60; xv. 16-204; 
44f.*. The probable causes of all the most considerable of these omissions 
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How are we to account for this one great omission of 
74 verses being made? Three ways of explaining it have 
been propounded :— 

I. The omission may have been unavoidable, because 
this whole division of Mk may not yet have been inserted 
into that Gospel when Lk used it. To use a now well- 
known expression, it may have belonged to a ‘deutero- 
Mark’.? 

A good case could be made for this account of the 
matter if we could appeal to any appreciable linguistic 
difference between this one-ninth part of our Mk and the 
remaining eight-ninths. But we cannot do so. There is 
a general uniformity of style and wording in the whole 
Gospel which is sufficient to show that—apart from small 
additions and modifications—it was composed by one 
author, or at least was thoroughly worked over by one 
editor. To say that is not an attempt to deny that there 
are strong signs of a compiler’s hand in our Second Gospel, 
whether the hand was that of Mark putting together at 
a later time® separate reminiscences heard and perhaps 
taken down at previous times from St. Peter, or of some 
second person; the proofs of some such compilation, 
whether of Aramaic or of Greek materials, are almost irre- 
sistible in parts of chapters iii, iv, and ix,® and there are 
phenomena in chapter xiii which have caused Colani’s 
theory of the employment there of ‘a little apocalypse’ to 
be welcomed by many scholars.’ But my contention is that 


will appear incidentally as we proceed with the present inquiry (pp. 68-72 
passim) ; these are marked + in this list. 

' So Dr. A. Wright in Synopsis’, p. lviii, and Gospel of St. Luke, p. 83, and 
elsewhere. 

2 Irenaeus expressly says (iii, 1. 1) that it was after Peter’s death that 
what he had preached was put into writing by Mark; Papias does not 
specify how soon this was done, 

3 See Encyc. Bibl. ii. 1864-7, and Allen’s Commentary on Matthew, pp. 193, 

15. 

z 4 The case for it is well stated in Charles’s Lectures on Eschatology (1899), 
pp. 323-9. See also Mr. Streeter on pp. 179 ff. of this volume, 
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any such secondary additions and arrangements—or perhaps 
sometimes derangements!—of matter were completed before 
the Gospel was clothed by some author or editor with the 
Greek form in which we know it. It is true that the dis- 
tinctive expressions in Mk are less numerous and outstanding 
than those in Mt, and to a still greater degree than those in 
Lk, but still they are quite sufficient to show unity of style 
and manner—in the narrative nearly everywhere and fre- 
quently in the small amount of discourses also. Now on 
the whole these characteristics occur in the block of 74 
verses here omitted by Lk with as much proportionate 
frequency as they do in the other 587 verses which (with brief 
and easily explained exceptions) were used by him. Among 
the proofs, lexical and grammatical, of unity of authorship 
in this one-ninth and in the other eight-ninths of Mk are 
the following :— 


(a2, 6) To begin with the two adverbs which are the most 
conspicuous characteristics of Mk’s style in narrative 
(apart from records of discourse), 5 out of 34 (or approxi- 
mately one-seventh) of the occurrences of evOvs and 5 
out of 26 (or approximately one-fifth) of the occurrences 
of wdéAuv are found in this one-ninth part of the Gospel. 

(c) Here also belong 18 or 19, being nearly one-seventh, of 
Mk’s 141 historic presents.2, To show how characteristic 
of him these are, it may be mentioned that there is only 
one such present in the division of Mt (xiv. 22-xvi. 12) 
which is parallel to 62 out of Mk’s 74 verses now under 
consideration (the 12 verses describing two miracles in 
Mk vii. 31-37 and viii. 22-26 being alone unparalleled in 

t 


(d) Again, as to the imperfects €X\eyey and é€Aeyor, which 
occur 50 times in Mk against 9 times in Mt and 23 times 
in Lk, there are 6 cases of €\eyev, or nearly one-eighth of 
the 50, in this division of Mk, while there is not a single 
case of either the singular or the plural in the correspond- 
ing parts of Mt. 

(e) Here as elsewhere Mk (like Jn, but very unlike Mt and 
! As, for instance, the location of the Beelzebub discourse between the 


two references to the family of Jesus in Mk iii. 21 and 31-35. 
? A list of these is given in Horae Synopticae?, pp. 144 ff. 


oo 
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Lk) entirely abstains from ‘ov, with or without kaé, in 
his narrative.! 

(f) And the uncompounded verb zopedouar is avoided 
here, as it is in the rest of the Gospel, with perhaps the 
exception of ix. 30. 

(g) Turning now to characteristics of Mk which can be 
observed in his small amount of discourse as well as 
in narrative, we find that his habit of generally com- 
mencing sentences or clauses with xa/, and therefore using 
dé comparatively seldom (Hor. Syn? p. 150), is kept up 
here. Out of the g sections or sub-sections into which 
WH divide this part of the Gospel, 7 begin with kai— 
a proportion which, though it may be exceeded in other 
parts of Mk, is far greater than would be found in any of 
the other historical books. And, further, in the portions 
that can be compared with Mt, we find that clauses which 
follow a full stop, colon, or note of interrogation are intro- 
duced 37 times by xai and only 8 times by dé in Mk, 
while in Mt xaé is thus used only 16 times and d€ 19 
times.2, And as to Mk’s two brief narratives of miracles, 
for which, as we saw, Mt supplies no parallels, kaé is thus 
used 5 times, and é€ not at all, in each of them. 

(4) Mk’s frequent custom of using duplicate expressions, 
half of which only is used by the other Synoptists in their 
parallels, comes out in vii. 15 €€@Oev elomopevdpevor, 
vii. 21 éc@bev...éx THs Kapdias, Vili. 17 oUmw voeire, ovde 
auviere ; as contrasted with the eloepydpevov, Ex THS 
kapdias, om voeire of Mt xv. 11, 19; Xvi. g respec- 
tively. 

(z) It is notable that 6 éoriv, used by Mk alone among the 
Evangelists—in introducing an interpretation or explana- 
tion—occurs twice out of six times in this division of the 
Gospel (vii. 11, 34). 

(k) And é:ac7édAopat, which is almost if not quite peculiar 
to him (for the reading is doubtful in Mt xvi. 20), occurs 
here three times out of five. 

(1) The diminutive Ovydrpiov is found both in Mk vii. 25 
and previously in v. 23, but nowhere else in the N.T. or 
the LXX. 


Some other instances of consistency in the exclusive or 
preferential employment of words or phrases might be 


1 See J. H. Moulton, Gram. of N. T. Greek, i. 11 note. 
2 We may notice especially the quasi-adversative «ai in Mk vii. 24 ¢, as in 
xii. 12a, 
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added :! but those already given seem sufficient to estab- 
lish a moral certainty that this part of Mk was drawn up 
by the same author or editor as the rest of the Gospel.® 
And from this surely there results a very strong probability 
that it formed part of the Marcan document which was 
available for Lk as well as for Mt. Of course we cannot 
claim that inference as more than a very probable one, for 
we cannot shut out the two possibilities : 


(1) that this section of 74 verses may somehow have 
dropped off from the MS., as the conclusion seems to 
have done, though this is much less likely to have hap- 
pened in the middle than at the end of a book or roll ; and 

(2) that the author or editor, keeping up exactly the same 
style, may have chanced to insert this section into the 
MS. just between the times of it being used by Mt and 
by Lk—if indeed Mt used it before Lk did, which would 
not now be considered as certain as it used to be. But 
these do not seem to me to rank as more than bare possi- 
bilities. 

II. Considerably more probability attaches to a second 
theory, viz. that this division of our Second Gospel was 
contained in Lk’s copy of it, but that he accidentally left it 
unused, having perhaps been misled into doing so by pass- 
ing on in his MS. from the mention of feeding multitudes 
in Mk vi. 42-44 to that in Mk viii. 19-21, or from the name 
Bethsaida in vi. 45 to the same name’® in viii. 22 (the place 
being nowhere else mentioned in Mk). I have long thought 
that this is a more than possible solution ; and the evidence 
for it is greatly strengthened by consideration of the physical 
difficulties that must have beset compilers and copyists in 
the first century as compared with our own literary con- 
veniences.* 

*“AXados and «paBartos may be specially named; and gépw where dyw 
might be expected. 

* It is instructive to observe the contrast with xvi. 9-20, from which 

Marcan characteristics are almost entirely absent (mpav and edayyéAcoy being 

the unimportant exceptions). 


* There is however a Western reading BnOaviav. 
* See Dr. Sanday in this volume, pp. 16 ff. 
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III. But for those who cannot bring themselves to accept 
as likely such a prolonged case of omission by homoeote- 
leuton or by any other accident, there remains a third 
solution. Lk may have intentionally passed over this whole 
division of Mk, because its contents seemed to him unsuit- 
able for his Gospel, or at least not so suitable for it as other 
materials which he had ready for use. And that this may 
not improbably have been the case as to all, and would 
almost certainly be the case as to most, of its nine con- 
stituent parts,’ will appear if we consider them with reference 
to what we can learn elsewhere as to the proclivities and 
preferences which influenced him in his adoption or rejec- 
tion of materials. 

It will be best to take these nine sections according to 
the causes which may have led to Lk’s omission of them, 
instead of taking them in the order in which they stand in 
the Gospel. 

(1, 2) Let us begin with the two passages which are 
absent from Mt as well as from Lk, namely, the. two 
accounts of single miracles of healing in Mk vii. 31-37 
and viii. 22-26. Though these accounts are of much 
interest to ourselves as showing the methods through which 
Jesus occasionally, and perhaps usually, wrought cures, they 
would be less well adapted than others for employment by 
teachers and preachers as proofs of His divine mission in 
the sense in which St. Peter speaks to the Jews of Him as 
‘approved (or demonstrated, dodedevypévov) of God unto 
you by mighty works and wonders and signs, which God 
did by him in the midst of you’ (Acts ii. 22). These two 
are the only cases in the Synoptic Gospels in which any 
other means than laying on of hands is used by Jesus ;* 
and the means used in both of them—the application of 


1 These form the nine sections numbered 60, 61, and 63-69 in Tischen- 
dorf’s Synopsis Evangelica. 
2 Gould on St. Mark in Jnt. Crit. Comm., p. 149. 
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' saliva—was so familiar in magic and in medicine, which 
often were and are closely allied in the East, that it might 
seem to detract from the exceptional and signal character 
of the cures! Something of the same effect might be 
produced by the gradual process of the recovery of sight by 
the blind man at Bethsaida, as contrasted, for instance, with 
the case of the man or men at Jericho who ‘immediately ” 
received sight’. And again a sense of difficulty or painful 
effort in the Healer might be thought likely to be suggested 
by the record that He looked up to heaven and ‘sighed’ or 
‘groaned’? These considerations might be sufficient to 
cause the omission of the details of these two miracles by 
Mt and Lk. And Lk especially, in his readiness to save 
space by avoiding repetition, would be content with the 
more impressive and significant healings of a kwpés and of 
a blind man which he meant to record further on in his 
Gospel (xi. 14 and xviii. 35-43). 

(3, 4, 5,6) The suggestion as to avoidance of repetition 
which was thrown out in that last sentence has much more 
force and importance with reference to four other sections 
of the omitted part of Mk. Certainly there is some ten- 
dency in Lk to pass over incidents similar to those which 
he has already recorded. No doubt the influence of this 
tendency has been carelessly exaggerated ; and more than 
one recent writer® has warned us against making too much 
of it, by reminding us that we read in Lk such duplicates 
as the commissioning of two bands of teachers (ix. 1 ff. and 
x. 1 ff.), the healing of one leper and of ten (v. 12 ff. and 
xvii. 12 ff.), two comparisons of the position of the mother of 


1 But there is another case of it in Jn ix. 6. Compare Tac. Hist. iv. 8r. 

* Matthew and Mark ev6vs, Luke mapaypijqma. 

* Sreva(w and dvaareva(w are applied to Jesus by Mark only, the former 
here, and the latter in viii, 12. 

* Matthew seems to refer in a general way to the first of them, and 
perhaps to both, in xv, 29-31. 

° So Bebb in Hastings's D. B. iii. 172 f.; Plummer, Comm. on St. Luke, 
p. xxvili, already referred to (p. 56). 
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Jesus with that of His disciples (viii. 19 ff., xi. 27f.), two 
disputes as to who should be the greatest (ix. 46, xxii. 24), 
besides the three predictions of the Passion and (twice) of 
the Resurrection (ix. 22, 44, xviii. 31 ff.). But after making 
all allowances for these and other passages more or less like 
one another, and also for the briefer ‘doublets’ in Lk, this 
tendency is surely traceable in the omissions of the anoint- 
ing at Bethany (Mk xiv. 3 ff., Mt xxvi. 6 ff.) presumably 
because of the anointing in the Pharisee’s house (Lk vii. 36 ff.), 
of the incident of the barren fig-tree (Mk xi. 12 ff. and 20 ff., 
Mt xxi. 18 ff.) because of the parable so closely resembling 
it (Lk xiii. 6 ff.), of the mocking by Pilate’s soldiers (Mk xv. 
17 ff., Mt xxvii. 27 ff.) because of that by Herod’s soldiers 
(Lk xxiii. 11).1 | And if there was in his mind any such 
disposition to abbreviate his Gospel by passing over matter 
that would add nothing essentially new to it, most certainly 
this tendency (which has been well expressed by the German 
word Sparsamkeit) would be appealed to and called into 
exercise as soon as he reached and examined this division 
of his Marcan MS. 

(a) Especially this would be the case as to the Feeding of 
the Four Thousand. So close indeed is this narrative to 
that of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, that to us it 
seems less difficult to understand why Lk omitted it than 
why Mk and Mt give it at such length; they seem to have 
done so mainly with a view to the distinct references to 
the two miracles in that rebuke of the Apostles (Mk viii. 
19 ff.= Mt xvi. 9 ff.) which they were intending to record, 

_ but which we shall see is not retained by Lk. 

(4) Again, the first narrative omitted, namely the record of 
a second storm on the lake (Mk vi. 45-52), brings out no 
new lesson in addition to that contained in the record of 
the first storm (Mk iv. 35-41), though it is in a different 
way that the disciples are assured of their Lord’s care for 
them. And, as we shall see presently, the obtuseness of 
the heart (xapdia meropopévy, vi. 52) which Mk here 


1 Perhaps we may add the statement by Jesus of the Two Great 
Commandments (Mk xii. 29-31, Mt xxii. 37-9), which had been attributed 
by Luke (x. 27) to the inquiring lawyer. 
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records in connexion with the walking on the water is the 
kind of trait which Lk does not care to preserve. 

(c) Next to this comes a general account of miracles worked 
on the plain of Gennesaret (Mk vi. 53-6) ; but if Lk had 
embodied it in his narrative he would have added but 
little! to the similar account which he had already given 
in vi. 17-19, founding it upon Mk iii. 7-11. 

(Zz) And if he had retained from Mk viii. 11, 12 the request 
for and refusal of a sign from heaven, it would practically 
have been only another account, less full in detail and 
less appropriate in situation, of the request and refusal 
which he was intending to give later on (xi. 16, 29 ff.), 
drawing it, like Mt, from Q [or Zagia], and subjoining it, 
like Mt, to the Beelzebub-discourse. Mt, on the other 
hand, does in his xvi. 1, 4 retain the Marcan narrative, and 
consequently he has there and in xii. 38, 39 a doublet, 
which Lk saves some space by avoiding. 


(7) Another observable tendency in Lk is to limit the 
amount of anti-Pharisaic controversy which he preserves. 
This tendency again must not be exaggerated ; for we have 
to bear in mind the unparalleled reference to the Pharisees 
as ‘lovers of money’ in Lk xvi. 14, 15, and the rebukes 
delivered at the tables of Pharisees in Lk vii. 36 ff. and 
xiv. 1-14.” But it appears very distinctly in the omission 
from his Sermon (on the Level Place) of the passages 
against Pharisaic legalism which Mt has in his Sermon 
on the Mount (v. 20-48, vi. 1-6, 16-18), though the two 
Sermons have the same general framework. The same 
tendency appears no less plainly in the absence from Lk 
of the whole discussion following upon the Pharisees’ ques- 
tion about divorce, as related by Mk in x. 2-12 and repro- 
duced by Mt in xix. 3-11.° We may therefore attribute to 


! The detail of carrying the sick on beds would have been such an 
addition ; but Luke had already given an instance of this in v. 18. 

? In Lk xi. 37 ff. there is another case of rebuke at table, but almost the 
whole of it is also embodied in the public discourse given by Matthew in his 
chap. xxiii. A. B. Bruce (Expositor’s Gk, Test. i. 47) suggests that in Luke 
what is retained of the anti-Pharisaic element ‘is softened by being given, 
much of it, not as spoken about, but as spoken fo, Pharisees by Jesus as 
a guest in their houses’, 

5 In connexion with Luke’s tendency to minimize anti-Pharisaic contro- 
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the same cause the omission of the primarily anti-Pharisaic 
discourse, arising from the ‘ unwashen hands’ of the disciples, 
which we have in Mk vii. 1-23 (followed in Mt xv. 1-20), 
and in the course of which Jesus spoke words ‘ making all 
meats clean’ and showing that the only real source of 
defilement was not physical but moral. 

(8) The name ‘ Pharisees’ occurs in yet another of our 
nine sections of Mk, namely, in the sayings of Jesus which 
arose out of the Apostles’ forgetfulness to take bread with 
them in the boat (Mt viii. 14-21, preserved substantially in 
Mt xvi. 5-12). But in that case the reason for Lk’s omis- 
sion of the section does not seem to lie in the caution 
against ‘the leaven of the Pharisees’, for he himself records 
elsewhere (xii. 1), and ina quite different connexion, a like 
caution—whether it had remained in his mind as a reminis- 
cence of this rejected passage of Mk or whether it was 
drawn with the following verses (Lk xii. 2-9 = Mt x. 26-33) 
from © we cannot say—‘ Beware ye of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. Rather this omission is the 
result of Lk’s tendency to ‘spare the twelve’!—to say com- 
paratively little as to their faults and failings. Thus, to 
take only a few prominent instances, Lk passes over both 
the prediction that they all should be offended (Mk xiv. 27, 
Mt xxvi. 31), and the fact that after their Master’s arrest 
they all ‘left him and fled’ (Mk xiv. 50, Mt xxvi. 56); he 
alone apologetically describes the failure of the three to 
watch in Gethsemane as a ‘sleeping for sorrow’ (Lk xxii. 
45: contrast Mk xiv. 37, 40 and Mt xxvi. 40, 43), and he 
considerably abbreviates the narrative as it affects them; 
he omits the attempt of St. Peter to ‘rebuke’ his Master 


versy it is noticeable that certain rebukes which Matthew represents as 
spoken against Scribes and Pharisees appear in Luke to be addressed 
to the people generally: compare Lk iii. 7 with Mt iii. 7; Lk xi. 14, 15 
with Mt xii. 24; Lk xi. 16, 29 with Mt xii. 38; Lk vi. 39 with Mt xv. 
12-14. 

1 A, B. Bruce, of. cit., p. 46, quoting Schanz. 
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and the stern repulse with which it was met (Mk viii. 32 f, 
Mt xvi. 22 f.), he has no record of the ambitious request of 
James and John (Mk x. 35-45, Mt xx. 20-8), contenting 
himself with the general remark (Lk xviii. 34) that the 
disciples did not understand the preceding prediction of 
the sufferings and death of Jesus, instead of showing how 
these two exhibited their anticipations of an earthly and 
temporal kingdom. This last instance is particularly 
interesting to us here, because we find Mt in some degree 
palliating the two Apostles’ conduct by assigning the actual 
utterance of the request to their mother, while Lk ignores 
the incident altogether; and we have thus a parallel to the 
present case, in which Mt softens the language of the rebuke 
of the twelve in several points, and especially by not pre- 
serving the attribution to them ofa ‘hardened’ or blinded 
heart (wemapopévny xapdiav, Mk viii. 17),1 while Lk goes 
further and removes all possibility of discredit attaching to 
them by leaving out the whole rebuke and its occasion. 

(9) There remains one more of the nine sections which 
compose the part of Mk omitted by Lk, namely that con- 
taining the cure of the Syrophenician woman’s daughter in 
‘the borders of Tyre and Sidon’ (Mk vii. 24-30, Mt xv.21-8). 
And in this one case it may seem at first sight that the 
omission of the incident could not be intentional, since the 
idiosyncrasies and prepossessions of the Third Evangelist 
would incline him to preserve it in his Gospel. For we 
rightly regard him as one who, because of his almost 
certainly Gentile origin and his Pauline associations, would 
rejoice in the opening of the door of faith to the Gentiles, 
and who therefore would welcome and emphasize any 
anticipations of this in the ministry of Christ. Thus we 
understand his omissions of the limitation of the preaching 


' On the exact meaning of mwpody and mwpwors, which in the Synoptic 
Gospels are used only by Mark in iii. 5, vi. 52 (already referred to), and 
here, see Dean Armitage Robinson in Comm. on Eph., pp. 264 ff., or Journal 
of Theol. Studies, iii, 8x ff. 
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of the Gospel to the Jews as prescribed in Mt x. 5, 6, and his 
insertion of the references to the widow of Zarephath and 
to Naaman the Syrian in Lk iv. 25-7; and his omission 
of the visit of the Magi (Mt ii. 1 ff.) seems to us only 
accountable by the supposition that it was unknown to him. 
How then, we may ask, can he have brought himself to 
omit these seven verses of Mark, recording as they do the 
withdrawal of Jesus into a ‘frankly pagan’! land and a work 
of mercy wrought in that land* in compliance with the 
request of one of its inhabitants? But if we look closely 
and carefully into the narrative we may well doubt whether 
its insertion would have interested, or at any rate whether it 
would have gratified, Lk’s Gentile readers at the time when 
he compiled his Gospel, and when the claims of the Gentiles 
to equal rights with Jews were thoroughly established in 
the Church. It in no way prefigures or anticipates the 
granting of such rights. For, as Harnack says, neither Mk 
nor Mt ‘leaves it open to question that this incident repre- 
sented an exceptional case for Jesus; and the exception 
proves the rule’. Mk at once makes it clear that it was 
for retirement only, and not for the purposes of His ministry 
that He passed over into that heathen land (ver. 24): when 
‘he entered into a house there, he would have no man know 
it’, and it was only when ‘he could not be hid’‘ that the 
occasion for the cure was given; the mother’s petition is at 
first refused in terms of which we can only realize the dis- 
couragement when we call to mind the ancient and oriental 
connotation—so different from our own in England now— 
of the name ‘dog’®; and, to use Dr. Hort’s words, when 


1 Swete, 2 loc. 

2 For it is Matthew only, and not Mark, who says that she came out from 
those borders to make her request: see Allen on Mt xv. 22. 

3 Expansion of Christianity, i. 41 (2. T.). 

4 Here is one of those attributions of inability to Jesus which Mark 
ventures to make, but which did not commend themselves to Luke; cf. 
Mk vi. 5; xiii. 32 (probably = Mt xxiv. 36); perhaps also i, 45. 

5 See Mt vii. 6, Phil iii, 2 (and Lightfoot on that verse and on verse 8), 
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at length the boon is ‘granted her, nothing is said to take 
away from its exceptional and as it were extraneous 
character, it remains a crumb from the children’s table’. 
It would seem then, on consideration of this narrative, that 
it might be repellent rather than attractive to St. Luke’s 
readers so far as it was taken as bearing on the mutual 
relations of Jews and Gentiles in the Christian Church ; 
and there seems to have been no other special ground on 
which he should wish to preserve it, since the case of the 
Centurion’s Servant at Capernaum (vii. 2-10) had already 
provided him with an instance of a cure being wrought 
at a distance. We can thus easily understand his omitting 
this section as well as the other eight, if at this stage of his 
compilation he began to see the impossibility of compress- 
ing his materials within his space,? and therefore the 
necessity of limiting himself to the most important of them, 
among which he would certainly reckon the incident at 
Caesarea Philippi, to which he next proceeds. 

There seems, then, to be good reason for holding that 
all the varied matter which happens to come together in 
Mk vi. 45-viii. 26 is such as Lk, judging from what we 
otherwise know of him as an author, would be at least not 
indisposed to pass over. Possibly, indeed, the truth of the 
case may lie in a combination of the two hypotheses of 
accident and intention: that is to say, Lk may first have 
missed this division of Mk by opening his MS. at the wrong 
place, as above suggested, and in that case, even if he after- 
wards discovered the mistake and examined the omitted 
matter, it might seem to him that none of it was so necessary 
or even suitable for his special purposes that he would care to 
go back and repair the omission by any subsequent insertions. 


2 Pet il, 22, Rev xxii. 15, I can find no ground for the suggestion that 
xuvdpia used by Mark and Matthew here implies fondness (‘ pet dogs’, Bruce, 
in loc.) rather than contempt. The only companionable dog seems to be 
that of Tobias in Tobit v. 16, xi. 4. There is no such friendliness implied in 
the watch-dogs of Job xxx. 1, Is Ivi. 10, 11. 

! Judaic Christianity, p. 34, quoted by Swete. 

2 See Dr. Sanday, p. 25 f., above. 
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SYLLABUS 


Luke does not in his Passion-narrative desert the Second 
Gospel, but employs it with unusual and remarkable freedom. 


This is shown by two contrasts :— 


I. The contrast between Luke’s use and Matthew’s use of 
Mark’s Passion-narrative— 


i. as to verbal similarity, 
ii. as to the introduction of additional matter, and 


iii. especially as to the number of transpositions ; and 


II. The still more important contrast between Luke’s own use 
of Mark here and elsewhere in those same three respects. 


Suggestion that Luke’s previous knowledge and use of a Passion- 
narrative as St. Paul’s ‘fellow-worker’ may have caused him to 
dispense with the close and constant reference to Mark’s Gospel 
which we find elsewhere. 
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3. SE —EUKES PASSION= NAKRATIVGESCON: 
SIDERED- WITH REEEKENCI tO sie 
SYNOPTIC PROBLEMS 


The third of these ‘limitations’ is of a much less conspi- 
cuous kind than the first and second. It is a qualification of, 
and not an exception to, St. Luke’s use of St. Mark’s Gospel. 
But I think that it deserves and will repay consideration. It 
is to be found in Lk xxii. 14-xxiv. 10, which may be de- 
scribed with sufficient accuracy for our present purpose as 
St. Luke’s Passion-narrative, though it commences with the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, and includes the visit of 
the women to the empty tomb. There the Marcan source 
is not indeed deserted, as it apparently is in the two 
divisions of Luke already discussed, and in the lesser inter- 
polation which was also referred to (p. 31); nor is its main 
order departed from, as in Mt viii-xiii, but that source is 
used with a freedom, as to details both of matter and of 
order, to which there is no parallel elsewhere in any con- 
siderable department of the two Gospels that are founded 
upon it. | 

I propose to give proofs of this statement, and then to 
suggest a certain significance that it seems to have as bear- 
ing upon the authorship and composition of the Third 
Gospel. 

That these 123 verses of Passion-narrative are rightly 
reckoned among those portions of Luke, forming 469 verses 
out of 1,149, or about two-fifths of the Gospel, which are to 
be regarded as in some sense founded upon the Marcan 
basis, will be generally admitted. The proof of this lies not 
only or chiefly in the main sequence of events, which indeed 
could not be very different in the Passion-narratives, and 
which is to a large extent paralleled in the Fourth Gospel 
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also, but also and most forcibly in the smaller structural 
and verbal similarities to Mark (who is here closely followed 
throughout by Matthew) which appear in such verses as 
Lk xxii. 18, 22, 42, 46, 47, 52 f., 54b, 61, 71; xxiii. 22, 26, 
4), 441, 46, 52 f. > xxiv. 6a. 

Our attention, therefore, may be mainly directed to the 
other task of showing the unusual and remarkable freedom 
with which Luke here uses his fundamental source. This 
may be best exhibited by way of contrast (I) with Matthew’s 
procedure in his parallel Passion-narrative, and (II) with 
Luke’s own procedure in the other parts of his Gospel which 
rest upon the same basis. 


I 


i. The degrees of closeness with which Mark’s wording 
is followed in any parts of the First and Third Gospels 
respectively may be ascertained with a very near approach 
to accuracy by a method which Mr. Rushbrooke’s invalu- 
able Syzopticon makes practicable. There it may be seen 
how many of the words used in any passage of any one 
Gospel are reproduced, wholly or in part, in the correspond- 
ing passage of any other Gospel. Thus, to take one short 
verse as an illustration, in Lk xxii. 42, which contains 19 
words, 12 words are either wholly or in part printed in red 
or in spaced type, thus showing that those 12 words are, 
either in their entirety as mapéveyye and the 5 following 
words, or in part as the 6eA in 6€Anya, found also in Mk 
xiv. 36. Now if we examine in that way both the 123 
verses of Luke’s Passion-narrative and also the 130 verses 
of Matthew’s parallel narrative, which extend from xxvi. 20 
to xxviii. 6, and if we tabulate and compare the results of 
those examinations, so as to show the amount of agreement 
with Mark’s wording which those narratives respectively 
show, a very striking contrast presents itself. Matthew's 
narrative contains 2,083 words; and of these we find that 
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1,070 words, being about 51 per cent., or a trifle more than 
half, agree either wholly or in part with the words used 
in Mark. Luke’s narrative contains 1,906 words ; but of 
these only 507 words, being not much more than a quarter, 
or about 27 per cent., are found either wholly or partially 
in Mark. That is to say, Matthew adheres to Mark’s 
language very nearly twice as closely as Luke does—surely 
a very notable and significant contrast, as implying very 
different ways of dealing with the same source. And to 
those who hold—as it seems to me impossible to avoid 
holding—that both oral and documentary transmission had 
shares in the formation of the First and Third Gospels, 
the natural inference will be that in this part of Matthew 
the documentary mode of transmission, and in this part of 
Luke the oral mode, very largely preponderated. 

ii. The same inference may be drawn, though less defi- 
nitely and less directly, if we compare the two Passion- 
narratives in a less mechanical way, paying attention, not to 
the amount of verbal alteration from Mark shown in them, 
but to the amount of distinctly new matter which they 
respectively add to that source, thus supplying us with 
additional information. No doubt opinions will differ to 
a certain extent as to what should thus be classed as dis- 
tinctly new matter, but I think that in Matthew we may 
thus label 25 complete verses and 2 half-verses, viz. xxvi. 
25, 50a, 52-4; XXvil. 3-10, 19, 24f., 43, 51 b, 52f., 62-6; 
XXviil. 2, 4, besides a few brief phrases, of which es &peou 
adpapri@y (xxvi. 28) is perhaps the most important. In 
Luke, on the other hand, the new information given us 
(excluding xxii. 24~7 as being probably transferred from 
Mk ix. 34f. and x. 42-5) may be fairly estimated as fill- 
ing 33 verses and 3 half-verses, viz. xxii. 28 f., 30 (cf., how- 
ever, Mt xix. 28), 31f., 35-8, 48f., 51, 61a, 67 b, 68; xxiii. 
2, 5-12, 15, 27-31, 40-3, 46b, 48, besides some briefer 
additions, such as ws éyévero 1)uépa (xxii. 66). There are 
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also 3 such verses and 2 half-verses which have not been 
reckoned here, being those which are double-bracketed by 
WH as probably insertions by a later hand than Luke’s 
(xxii. 19 b, 20, 43 f.; xxiii. 34a). And it has not been 
thought necessary to complicate the comparison by re- 
ferring to additions to Mark which are identical in Matthew 
and Luke, for these, so far as they have any importance at 
all, are limited to two, viz. r/s éoriv 6 maicas oe; in Mt xxvi. 
68, Lk xxii. 64, and e€eAOav ef... mixpos in Mt xxvi. 75, 
Bk xx. 625 <f. alsomMt xxvii. 54 with Lk «xxiii. 47. It 
may be remarked in passing that the extreme fewness and 
slightness of these correspondences seems to show that the 
source (QO or Logza) upon which Matthew and Luke had 
previously drawn so largely did not extend over the period 
of the Passion. 

We have seen, then, that the new or non-Marcan in- 
formation given in Luke’s Passion-narrative only exceeds 
in amount that given in Matthew’s to a comparatively small 
extent, the proportion between the two being only about 
four to three (344 verses against 26, according to the above 
approximate estimates). That small excess would in itself 
be hardly worth our notice. But it is certainly important 
to observe that the difference between the two narratives 
as to the way in which the new matter is introduced, is 
very much more marked—so much so that in Syopticon, 
while two of ‘its large pages (195 f.) suffice for exhibiting 
Matthew’s ‘single tradition’, fully five of them (from 
the middle of p. 227 to the middle of p. 232) are required 
for Luke’s ‘single tradition’. The cause of this notable 
difference is that Matthew’s additions are, in nearly every 
case, simply insertions into the Marcan text—insertions 
generally made without involving any alterations in that 
text, though occasionally causing slight modifications of 
a few words at the points where the older narrative is 


Eyocep. 120: 
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resumed, as in xxvi. 553 XxXvii. 11,26. So it will be found— 
except only in xxviii. 2-4, where the matter is complicated 
by the previous notice of the setting of the watch—that if 
one strikes out with a pen the Matthaean insertions, it will 
need only a few more strokes of that pen in order to remove 
the few resumptive words, and thus to make the narrative 
as consecutive and as intelligible as in the original Marcan 
text. But the case is very different when we turn to 
Luke’s additions, for we find that the Marcan narrative is 
in many cases very considerably modified for the sake of 
them. To work out this point in detail would require more 
space than can be given here; but striking instances may 
be seen in the setting and environment of Lk xxii. 31 f, 
67f.; xxiii. 5-12, 40-3. The old and the new matter are 
so blended that the one is often unintelligible without the 
other. And therefore it was, for the sake of intelligibility, 
that it was found necessary to print in Syopticon so many 
Lucan verses which are substantially parallel to Mark, be- 
sides those which are simply Lucan additions ; and thus, as 
has been already said, while the proportion of actually new 
Lucan matter to actually new Matthaean matter is only 
about four to three, the amount of space required to display 
them respectively is in the proportion of five to two. 

Here again, then, we find in Luke a freedom of adaptation 
which points to just such modifications and expansions of 
the Marcan source as would occur in the course of con- 
tinued oral use of it, while Matthew’s procedure is that of 
a man who adhered as closely as he could—or at any rate 
very closely—to his Marcan MS., even when he had to make 
insertions into it. 

iii, A third distinction which may be observed between 
the habits of the two compilers points still more decidedly 
in the same direction. Transpositions or inversions, both 
verbal and substantial, of Mark’s order are unusually and 
remarkably frequent in Luke’s Passion-narrative. The num- 
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ber of them is no less than 12. With the exception of 
Nos. r and 2 in the list, perhaps none of them have any 
practical importance in the way of giving us different im- 
pressions as to the course of events. The others are 
unimportant in themselves, being chiefly such transpositions 
of statements as do not necessarily imply any transposi- 
tion of the facts referred to; but does not their very 
unimportance make it unlikely that a compiler using a 
MS. source would have taken the trouble to make such 
alterations from its order? 

The list of the transpositions is as follows (it will be 
seen that Matthew always follows Mark, except in No. 11, 
where he does not supply a parallel) :— 

1. In Lk xxii. 15-23 the reference to the coming betrayal 
is recorded after, in Mk xiv. 18-25 (so Mt xxvi. 21-9) it is 
recorded defore, the institution of the Lord’s Supper. This 
difference is highly important and interesting in its bear- 
ing on the question whether Judas was one of those who 
received the eucharistic bread and wine. 

2. (a) If the short Western text preferred by WH is 
adopted in Lk xxii. 17-20, the only cup mentioned is given 
before the bread at the Last Supper (cf. 1 Cor x. 16 and 
Didache 9), and not after it, as in Mk xiv. 22-4 (so Mt 
XXVi. 26-8). 

(0) If the usual and longer text is there followed, there 
is a transposition of another kind connected with the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper; for the saying, ‘I will 
not drink from henceforth,’ &c., in Lk xxii. 18-20 precedes, 
while in Mk xiv. 22-5 (so Mt xxvi. 26-9) it follows, 
the words of institution. 

It is true that both these transpositions are avoided by 
the arrangement of the narrative in b and e, and very 
similarly in Syr™ and Syr*™; but almost certainly such 
arrangement was not original, but made for harmonistic 
purposes. 

S.S.P. G 
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3. In Lk xxii. 21-3 the intimation that the traitor 
would be one who was then present at the table, and the 
woe pronounced upon him, precede, in Mk xiv. 19-21 (so 
Mt xxvi. 22-4) they follow, the questioning of the Apostles 
as to which of them should be the traitor. It is possible, 
however, that the questioning among themselves in Luke is 
to be regarded as an incident distinct from the question 
‘Is it I?’ addressed by them to Jesus in Mark and 
Matthew. 

4. In Lk xxii. 33 f. Peter’s denial is foretold before, in 
Mk xiv. 29-32 (so Mt xxvi. 33-5) after, the departure 
from the supper room. 

5. In Lk xxii. 56-71 Peter’s denials are recorded before 
the examination before the high priest and the mockery 
by the soldiers there, but in Mk xiv. 55-72 (so Mt xxvi 
59-75) after those incidents. Here, however, Luke’s reason 
for making the transposition is obvious; it was in order 
to bring together in his vv. 55 and 56 the statements which 
Mark separates in his vv. 54 and 66. 

6. And in Lk xxii. 63-71 the mockery is related defore, 
but in Mk xiv. 55-65 (so Mt xxvi. 59-68) after, the exami- 
nation. 

Thus the joint result of the transpositions numbered 
5 and 6 is that the three incidents are recorded in these 
different orders (note yet another arrangement in Jn xviii. 
12-27) :— 


Luke. Marx (and Martruew). 
1. Denials. 1. Examination. 
2. Mockery. 2. Mockery. 
3. Examination. 3. Denials. 


7. In Lk xxiii. 35-8 the superscription on the cross 
is not mentioned until afer the reviling and mockery by 
the rulers and soldiers, though before that by the one 
malefactor ; but in Mk xv. 26-32 (so Mt xxvii. 37-44) the 
mention of the superscription precedes the mockery of 
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passers-by and chief priests and soldiers, as well as the 
reproaches of the two malefactors. 

8. In Lk xxiii. 36, as has just been said, mockery is 
ascribed to the soldiers in connexion with offering the 
vinegar (a connexion perhaps suggested by Ps Ixix. 20 f.) 
when Jesus is on the cross; but mockery from soldiers 
is only mentioned by Mark at a much earlier stage, viz. 
in chap. xv. 16-20 (so Mt xxvii. 27-31) referring to the 
Praetorium. Luke also speaks of Herod’s soldiers as mock- 
ing (xxiii. 11). Of course it is possible that three distinct 
incidents, or at least two, may be referred to; but some 
amount of transposition seems far more probable, judging 
from the analogy of other cases in which such transferences 
of words undoubtedly took place. 

g. In Lk xxiii. 45 f. the rending of the veil is recorded 
before, in Mk xv. 37 f. (so Mt xxvii. 50 f,) after, the death 
of Jesus. 

10. The time of the deposition and burial, viz. the even- 
ing of the day of preparation, is only mentioned by Luke 
(xxiii. 50-4) after his account of the request of Joseph 
and the entombment, but it is named defore those incidents 
in Mk xv. 42-6 (so dias in Mt xxvii. 57). In Luke the 
notice of time seems also to have reference to the following 
statement about the women. 

11. In Lk xxiii. 56 the preparing of spices and ointments 
is mentioned defore the Sabbath is named, and, if we had 
no other information, we should have supposed that this 
work was done on the eve of the day of rest; in Mk 
xvi. 1 the spices are said to have been bought when the 
Sabbath was fast. Matthew has no mention of spices or 
ointments. 

12. Luke, in xxiv. 1-10, does not give the names of 
the women until after he has described their visit to the 
tomb; Mark, in xvi. 1-8 (so Mt xxviii. 1-8), commences his 
account by naming them. 

G 2 
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Thus Luke exhibits twelve transpositions from Mark, 
where Matthew exhibits none. Now such inversions of 
order are very much more likely to occur in oral than 
in documentary transmission. The experience of those 
who have had personal experience of both these methods 
of reproduction of sources, on the one hand as extempore 
preachers or teachers, and on the other hand as authors, or 
even as copyists of extracts into their own notebooks, will 
have shown them that writers are very unlikely to make 
changes in the order of the materials before them, except 
for some special purpose, but that such inversions are 
constantly occurring in the course of smemoriter narration 
and instruction. (See Wright, Mew Testament Problems, 
pp. 91, 136f.; also the present writer's Horace Synopticae?, 
p- 77 f.) 

We have scen, then, in three distinct ways, the remark- 
able freedom with which Luke, as contrasted with Matthew, 
uses in his Passion-narrative the Marcan Grundschrift. 
And in each case the freedom appeared to be of such 
a kind as was likely to result from oral use of the source. 


II 


But perhaps it may be said that there is nothing very 
surprising or unaccountable in two writers being led by 
their personal idiosyncrasies, or by the special objects of 
their literary works, to utilize with very different degrees 
of closeness a source which lay before them both. Admit- 
ting the fact, we may not unreasonably be content to leave 
it without explanation. But we pass now to what does 
most certainly call for explanation. We shall see that 
Luke’s free treatment of the Marcan document in his 
Passion-narrative (xxii. 14—xxiv. 10) is very strikingly 
different from his own treatment of it in very nearly all the 
other portions of his Gospel which have any appearance 
of being grounded on Mark. I say in very nearly all those 
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portions, not in quite all of them; for both Matthew’s and 
Luke’s narratives of the Baptist’s preaching and of the 
Temptation, though they stand in parallel places to Mark’s, 
and though they embody some matter that seems to be 
Marcan, contain also a large amount of matter that is 
not found in Mark. The causes of this cannot be fully 
discussed here: it may be said, however, as to the Baptist- 
narrative that there is considerable reason for thinking that 
there, and probably there only, some of the original Marcan 
or Petrine matter may have been omitted from our present 
Mark (so Woods in Studia Biblica, ii. 85,91, 94; cf. Stanton 
in Encycl. Brit. xxix. 41); while of the Temptation-narra- 
tive we can only say that in this case the details which the 
two compilers found in their (? Logian) source happened to 
be very much larger in quantity than the slight Marcan 
framework, from which but 13 words are preserved wholly 
.or in part by Matthew, and but 12 by Luke. 

i. But let us pass beyond those two more or less pre- 
liminary sections, and examine Luke’s records of our Lord’s 
Zemialeminisiry, from lk iv.i4 = Mki-14 = Mf iv. {2 
onwards, so far as they are based on Mark, with a view to 
comparing them with his Passion-narrative. And first let 
us apply to them that mechanical and verbal kind of 
examination with which we commenced our comparison 
between Matthew's and Luke’s Passion-narratives. Now 
Luke’s Ministry-narrative which concerns us consists of 
311 verses, which are contained in five sections of the 
Gospel, namely, Lk iv. 31-44 ; v. 12-vi. 195 viii. 4-1x. 51; 
XViil. 15-43; xix. 29-xxii. 13 (I have omitted some single 
verses such as iv. 14 as being negligible quantities, and 
I have excluded iv. 15-30 and v. I-11 as apparently resting 
upon non-Marcan sources, and being but slightly influenced 
by Mk vi. 1-6 and i. 16-20). Those 311 verses contain 
5,320 words, of which no less than 2,829, being rather more 
than half of them or about 53 per cent., are also found 
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either wholly or in part in Mark. It should be mentioned 
in passing that the case is almost the same in Matthew; for 
those parts of the First Gospel, extending over 477 verses, 
which refer to the ministry of Jesus and which appear 
to be founded on the Marcan source, contain 8,180 words, 
of which 4,173, being a very little more than half, or about 
51 per cent., occur either wholly or partially in Mark, so 
that Matthew adheres to that source to almost exactly the 
same extent when he is using it with reference to the 
Ministry and when he is using it with reference to the 
Passion. But the case is very different as to Luke, with 
whom we are now concerned: zs procedure varies very 
creatly in these two departments of his Gospel. As has 
just been shown, more than half the words in those five 
portions of his Ministry-narrative which have a Marcan 
basis are also found, either entirely or partially, in our 
present Mark; and it may be added that when we examine 
those five portions separately, in none of them does the pro- 
portion fall below one-half, except very slightly in Lk iv. 
31-44 (where the numbers are 126 and 263), while in xviii. 
15-43 it rises as high as two-thirds (being 291 words out 
of 424). How great then is the contrast when we turn to 
Luke’s Passion-narrative, in which we have found (p. 78) 
that very little more than a quarter of the words (namely, 
507 out of 1,906) are wholly or in part identical with words 
found in Mark. In other words, the verbal correspondence 
with the Marcan source ts about twice as great in the Lucan 
account of the Ministry as it ts in the Lucan account of the 
Passion ; and that, as it happens, is almost exactly the 
same amount of disparity as we found to exist between the 
Lucan and the Matthaean Passion-narratives when we 
compared them from this same point of view. 

it, If we turn from the wording to the substance of the 
two departments of Luke which we are engaged in com- 
paring, we shall find that the additions to our knowledge 
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are considerably less important and less numerous in the 
Ministry-narrative than in the Passion-narrative, although 
the former contains 311 verses and the latter only Le 
(It must be borne in mind throughout that we are only 
concerned with those portions of the Ministry-narrative 
which appear to be founded on Mark and not with the 
large insertions made from other sources, such as Lk xix. 
1-28, besides others already referred to.) In the 311 verses 
of the Ministry-narrative, there are of course not a few 
short additions to, and variations from, Mark; but in the 
great majority of cases these are either (a) derived from or 
suggested by the context, or (6) they are the results of 
Luke’s special idiosyncrasies and interests, or (c) they are 
such as an Evangelist might naturally supply as the result 
of his general knowledge of the habitual tone of the life 
of Jesus, for instance, the constant recourse to prayer (as in 
v. 16; vi. 12; ix. 18, 28), or again (d) as the result of his 
general knowledge of the impression made by the Lord’s 
teaching and miracles (as in vi. 11; ix. 43; Xvili. 34 
(ef 5), 435 XIX. 97 5 Xx. 26, 39). But to examine and 
classify all the small Lucan additions would be out of place 
here; I would mention, however, that in doing so Dr. 
Wright’s edition of St. Luke’s Gospel in Greek, in which he 
brackets the apparently ‘editorial supplements ’, is particu- 
larly helpful ; and I may refer to some suggestions made 
in Horae Synopticae*, pp. 194 ff. The point before us now is 
that these small additions do not often contain any substan- 
tially new matter, such as would require the hypothesis of 
a non-Marcan source to account for it. Such really new 
matter does not seem to me to constitute more than about 
17 entire verses, namely, Lk v. 39; ix. 31, 32; Xix. 39-44; 
xx. 18; xxi. 18, 22, 24, 28, 34-6, besides a few short sen- 
tences (such as xxi. 11 b) and phrases, and single words. 
It will be observed that a very large proportion of this new 
matter is contained in Luke’s version of the Prophecy 
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on the Mount in chap. xxi, and seems to be mainly caused 
(a) by the use of Pauline language as in vv. 24,' 28, 34-6 (cf. 
also ver. 18 with Acts xxvii. 34), and (0) by Luke’s knowledge 
of the events by which the prophecy had been fulfilled be- 
fore he wrote, as in vv. 11, 20, 24 (and so also in xix. 43 f.). 

But the much shorter Passion-narrative of Luke has 
been shown (see p. 78) to contain a much larger amount 
of new matter, namely, about 33 verses and 3 half-verses, 
besides some more brief and fragmentary additions to our 
knowledge. Thus it appears that the later of these two 
departments of Luke which we are comparing, though it 
extends to only two-fifths of the length of the earlier one 
(123 verses against 311), contains nearly twice as much 
matter, which seems to imply the use of an additional source 
or sources besides the Marcan one. 

This second contrast, though less capable of clear and 
incontrovertible statement than those which I place first 
and third, points in the same direction as they do; for it 
shows that from Lk xxii. 14 to xxiv. 10 the Evangelist was 
more ready, or more able, than he had previously been to 
supplement his Marcan source, not merely with editorial 
comments and amplifications, but with fresh information. 

iii, It will be remembered that the third point of contrast 
between the Matthaean and the Lucan Passion-narratives lay 
in the fact that while Luke twelve times transposes the Mar- 
can order, Matthew never does so; and it was pointed out 
that such transpositions are particularly worthy of notice, 
because the freedom which they show is so specially sympto- 
matic of oral use of a source, while on the other hand they 
are the kind of alterations which a copyist is very unlikely 
to make, hawever inaccurate he may be in the way of 
alteration and of omission. Now the occurrence of such 

* The comparison here suggested is that between the last words of the 


verse and Rom xi. 25. With verse 28 compare the frequent Pauline use of 
amor’ pwos, and with verses 34-6 the warnings in t Thes v. 3 f. 
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changes of order, though not completely absent from Luke’s 
Ministry-narrative, occurs with much greater frequency in 
his Passion-narrative. For in those 311 verses of the former, 
which we are now concerned with as being based on Mark, 


I can find but seven variations from the Marcan order, 
namely, those which may be seen in— 


1. Lk vi. 12-19 compared with Mk iii, 7-19 a. 
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The different placing of the coming of the mother and 
brethren in Lk viii. 19-21 and in Mk iii. 31-5 is not 
included in this list, because a change of that incident from 
its Marcan position was necessitated by Luke’s omission 
here of the discourse to which it is appended in Mark. 

Of the above seven instances only the first has any 
intrinsic importance, and there no doubt the transposition 
of the substance of Mk iii. 7-12 and 13-19a was inten- 
tionally made by Luke, in order to provide an introduction 
to his Sermon on the Level Place. The other six are trifling 
alterations of order, which make no difference to our under- 
standing of the narrative, and which therefore no copyist 
would have been likely to care to make designedly. 

Now if the 123 verses of Luke’s Passion-narrative con- 
tained inversions of Mark’s order in the same proportion as 
the 311 verses of his Ministry-narrative, to which we have 
now been referring, there would of course only be three 
such inversions. But we have seen that as a fact there are 
twelve (see the list of them on pp. 81-3 above). In other 
words, Luke avails himself of the liberty of transposition 
four times as freely in his Passion-narrative as he does in 
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those narratives of the ministry which are founded upon the 
same source. 


Such are the facts of the case. How are they to be 
accounted for? How came Luke in his Passion-narrative 
to deal so freely with his fundamental source, thus differing 
so remarkably in these respects both from the procedure of 
Matthew and also from his own procedure in earlier parts 
of his Gospel ? 

The well-known theory of Feine and others (see Dr. Sanday 
in The Expository Times, xi. 473 and xx. 112), that Luke 
had before him some kind of record, or early Gospel, which 
he used as a third source, in addition to, and frequently in 
preference to, Mark and the Lagia, at once suggests itself. 
And I used to think that the strongest arguments in favour 
of that theory were to be found in his Passion-narrative. 
But the closer investigation, of which I have been here 
summarizing the results, has impressed upon me that such 
a ‘three-document hypothesis’, as it may be called, does 
not give much help towards the interpretation of the 
phenomena here presented to us. Luke’s additions are 
(unlike Matthew's) so mixed up with the Grundschrift, 
and they have caused alterations and modifications of such 
kinds, that they suggest a long and gradual conflation in 
the mind rather than a siinple conflation by the pen. 

It seems then that more probability would attach to a 
hypothesis that would represent our author as having been 
accustomed to make oral use of the materials which he em- 
bodies in this part of his Gospel. Now it is something 
more than a hypothesis, it is the subject of a direct state- 
ment in the generally accepted Epistle to Philemon (v. 24), 
supported by other evidence both external and internal, that 
St. Luke was a ‘fellow-worker’ with St. Paul. And if so, he 
will have been a preacher of Christianity after the Pauline 
type, and will have been mainly occupied with the Pauline 
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range of subjects. And that range of subjects, so far as we 
can judge of it from the Apostle’s extant Epistles—whether 
we accept more or fewer of them—and also from the brief 
reports of his speeches in the Acts, seems to have coincided 
to a remarkable extent with the matter which we have been 
considering in Luke’s Passion-narrative. For (1) certainly 
St. Paul's references to the teachings of the Lord during 
His ministry are much fewer than we should have expected, 
though sayings are referred to as His in 1 Cor vii. 10, ix. 14, 
perhaps in 1 Tim v. 18, possibly in 1 Thes iv. 15, and though 
we find close similarities to His teachings in Rom xii. 14, 17, 
xvi.19; 1 Thesy.2; 2 Thes iii. 3; 2 Tim ii.12,and-though 
in t Tim vi. 3 ‘the words of our Lord Jesus Christ’ are re- 
ferred to generally as the standard of sound doctrine.!| And 
(2) to the acts, including the miracles, of the earlier and 
ministerial life of Jesus, there are no Pauline references at all 
either in letters or speeches; for what has been sometimes 
thought the suspicious similarity between the speeches of Peter 
and Paul in Acts does not extend to this point, there being 
no Pauline parallels to Acts ii. 22 and x. 38. ‘The Gospel 
which’ Paul ‘ preached’, and wherein he would have his 
converts ‘stand’, appears, so far as we can judge from his 
references to that preaching, to have rested upon the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ as being ‘the events instru- 
mental in salvation, the foundation of the new order of 
grace’. So Wendt well expresses it, where he is pointing 
out the difference between the predominant aspect of faith 
in the Pauline Epistles and that in the Johannine discourses, 
since in the latter belief ‘means acceptance of the words of 
Jesus and observance of His commandments’ (7e Gospel 
Ot fom, pe 1981, EB. T.)? 


1 Perhaps, too, St. Paul’s appeal to the Corinthians ‘by the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ’ (2 Cor x. 1) may imply that they had heard from 
him the words of Mt xi. 29. On the other hand it should be observed that 
three of the above references are to the Pastoral Epistles. 

2 See also Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, pp. 6 ff. 
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Thus the Pauline preaching, as contrasted with the sub- 
stance either of the first three Gospels or of the Fourth, 
must have been concerned mainly with the Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection, so far as it consisted in setting forth facts. 
But as to the Resurrection as a fact there could not be 
much to say in detail, however important it was as a founda- 
tion of doctrine ; for the event itself was an invisible one, 
and the proofs of it would not require repetition, except 
when doubt or disbelief arose as at Corinth (1 Cor xv. 12). 
And so the Crucifixion would be thrown into unique promi- 
nence as a constant subject of preaching. And accordingly 
we find St. Paul saying emphatically of himself and his 
fellow-workers, ‘We preach Christ crucified’ (1 Cor i. 23; 
cf. verse 17 and il. 2). 

Now, if this was the case, the story of the Crucifixion, and 
of the Passion as leading up to the Crucifixion, must have 
had an intense interest for Christians of the Pauline type. 
Details about those last days at Jerusalem would be longed 
for and begged for by them ; and, if not St. Paul himself, 
at least other catechists and teachers such as St. Luke 
would take pains in order to supply such details, so far as 
they could gather them, directly or indirectly, from ‘ eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word’. May it not have been 
thus that the preacher (and perhaps catechist) who after- 
wards became the Third Evangelist, had for his homiletic 
purposes gradually supplemented, and in supplementing 
had to some extent modified and transposed, the gene- 
rally accepted Marcan record, so far as it related to the 
Passion and Crucifixion? And so, when he came to this 
part of his Gospel, he would write down the memories of 
his past teaching which were impressed upon his mind, 
without having constant occasion to make direct reference 
to the Marcan source, as he himself had done in describ- 
ing those earlier parts of the life of Jesus which were less 
familiar to him, and as the compiler of the First Gospel 
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did in his Passion-narrative as much as in his Ministry- 
narrative. 

Two observations may be added in support of the above 
suggestion that in xxii. 14-xxiv. 10 Luke may be writing 
down the substance of what he had spoken as a ‘ fellow 
worker’ of St. Paul in preaching. 

1. The portion of his Gospel which we have found to be 
characterized by such peculiar freedom in the use of Mark 
commences with the institution of the Lord’s Supper (the 
next preceding verses having been, as it happens, in un- 
usually close agreement with the Marcan source). Now 
that incident is also recorded by St. Paul himself (1 Cor xi. 
23-5), and indeed it forms the only exception to his silence 
as to the acts of Jesus which preceded the actual Passion. 

2. If we glance at the subjects of Luke's insertions so far 
as they contain new matter, they seem to be generally of 
such a kind as would be attractive and interesting when 
used in preaching. Here again, it is instructive to contrast 
them in pages 195f. and 227 ff. of Syxopticon, or otherwise, 
with Matthew’s insertions of new matter. As to the latter, 
I do not dwell now upon the remarkable number of difficul- 
ties which happen to be suggested by many of them: 
I only point out that referring as they do very largely to 
Judas and to Pilate, they offer but little material for instruc- 
tion as to ‘the mind which was in Christ Jesus’ when He 
suffered and died. In proof of this remark, let any preacher 
of experience, after recalling the two lists of additions made 
by the First and Third Evangelists respectively, ask himself 
how often he had made use of the Matthaean additions in 
comparison with those made by Luke—such as the fuller 
warning to Simon (xxii. 31-2), the address to the women 
of Jerusalem (xxiii. 27-31), the story of the penitent robber 
(xxiii. 39-43). Of course the contrast must not be made 
too much of: we have one saying from the Cross in Mt 
and Mk to set against the three found in Lk only (if we 
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accept as Lucan xxiii. 34. as well as xxiii. 43 and 46); and 
Luke’s longest insertion, that relating to the appearance 
before Herod, must be admitted to have been made by him 
with no homiletic purpose, but to have been a result of his 
special interest in, and perhaps connexion with, the Herodian 
family and household (Lk iii. 1, viii. 3, xxiv. 10; Acts xiii. 1). 
But still the contrast does to some extent exist ; and so far 
as it is recognized, it will add some probability to the 
suggestion—for it is no more than a suggestion—which has 
been here put forward to account for the special character- 
istics of St. Luke’s Passion-narrative, 
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SYLLABUS 
Explanation of the Title. 


I. Reasons for assuming from internal evidence as to this tradi- 
tion or source— 
1. that it was a written document (Q), and 
2. that it was used by Matthew and Luke independently. 
Support for these assumptions derived from the statements of Papias 
as to the Logza compiled by Matthew. 


II. Classification of all the passages which are more or less 
parallel in the First and Third Gospels, so as to show three 
degrees of probability that they were taken from this one written 
source. 


III. The inferences as to (1) the form and (z) the substance of 
Q which may be drawn from those passages. 


IV. Suggestions, mostly conjectural, as to the likelihood or 
unlikelihood of certain other passages, which are found only in 
Matthew or only in Luke, having been derived from Q. 


PROBABILITIES AS TO THE SO CALEUEW 
DOUBLE TRADITION OF si. 2M te 
THEW. AND 3S To Cuise 


THE above title seems to require, in two respects, a few 
words of preliminary explanation. 

1. The term ‘ Probabilities’ is used with a very wide range 
of meaning, so as to cover, in the four divisions into which 
the Essay falls, these four descending stages: (i) assump- 
tions regarded as sufficiently well founded to serve as bases 
for discussion, in the course of which they will themselves 
receive further confirmation ; (ii) lists of passages to which 
an origin may be assigned with various degrees of proba- 
bility in the usual sense of that word; (iii) inferences from 
the probably known parts of a document to its general 
character ; and (iv) conjectures for which some grounds are 
supplied by what has gone before. 

2. I have used the phrase ‘Double Tradition’ because it, 
(like ‘Triple Tradition’) has become familiar to English 
students through its use in Dr. E. A. Abbott's writings! and 
in Mr. Rushbrooke’s invaluable Syxopticon; and it does 
not, as we shall see that ‘Logia’ does, beg any question 
that will come before us. But it is not a satisfactory phrase, 
for it appears to imply that we attribute to the passages 
denoted by it the very high value of having been handed 


1 See especially Linc. Bibl. ii, col. 1773. Of course the term ‘Tradition’? 
is not used here (and the words that will be quoted in the text from 
Dr. Abbott show that he did not use it) as implying the results of oral to the 
exclusion of documentary transmission. It is used in the wide sense of the 
Greek tapddoais, which includes ‘ transmission orally and by writing (Lid. & 
Scott, Lev., s.v.). Thus St. Paul speaks of traditions (wapaddcers) which the 
Thessalonians had been ‘taught whether by word or by epistle of ours’ 
(2 Thes ii. 15), And Josephus twice calls his History of the Jewish War a 
mapadoars (c, Apion. I, ix and x, §§ 50 and 53). 
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down through two distinct sources. This we know is not 
the case: it is but one source which we claim for the Double 
Tradition. And yet we may surely place its contents on 
a higher level of importance than those of the ‘Single 
Traditions’ of St. Matthew or St. Luke! if we can establish 
for that one source the claim that before the First and Third 
Gospels were drawn up ‘a document containing words of 
the Lord had existed long enough, and had acquired 
authority enough, to induce two editors or writers of Gos- 
pels, apparently representing different schools of thought 
and writing for different churches, to borrow from it 
independently ’.? 

But though this phrase ‘ Double Tradition of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke’ was used in the title, it will be superseded in 
the rest of the Essay by the briefer and in most respects? 
equally neutral symbol Q (=Quelle, or source), which has 
established itself among English hardly less than among 
German scholars as a convenient designation of the second 
documentary source (our Gospel of St. Mark being sub- 
stantially the first) which Mt and Lk* are now generally 
thought to have had before them, and from which they both 
drew materials for their respective compilations. 


1 Might we not even say than the small ‘ Single Tradition of St. Mark’, 
since that was (for whatever reasons) ignored or rejected, while what we 
are calling the ‘ Double Tradition’ was accepted for use, by the two later 
compilers ? 

2 Dr. E. A. Abbott in Exc. Brit. x. 801. 

3 The exception is that ‘Q’ is generally used by scholars as the symbol 
of a single written source, whereas a ‘ Tradition’ may (as we have seen) be 
either written or oral, or a compound result of both kinds of transmission. 
Therefore it was, in order to make no assumption as to the subject-matter of 
this Essay, that I avoided the convenient ‘Q’ in my title, though I have to 
use it so soon as representing a ‘ working hypothesis’. 

4 Mt and Lk will be used throughout as symbols to denote the editors or 
compilers to whom the First and Third Gospels in their present forms are 
due, though in the case of the First Gospel it is now generally admitted (see 
p. 105 f., wfra) that his name is unknown to us, while, on the other hand, 
Harnack (Lukas der Arzt, 1906) and others have of late added much strength 
to the case for assigning the authorship of the Third Gospel, as well as the 
whole of Acts, to Luke the Physician, St. Paul's companion, 
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I 


Now that description of the purpose served by the sup- 
posed © involves the two large assumptions (1) that 
a written document was employed, and (2) that such em- 
ployment of a MS. consisted not in the use of Mt’s Gospel 
by Lk or vice versa, but in the use made by both of them 
of an authority older than either Gospel. We have there- 
fore to show that these assumptions are so well supported 
by adequate internal, and perhaps also some external, 
evidence that we may be justified in using them as bases 
for further inquiries. 

1. The assumption! that a written document of some kind 
was used is strongly supported both (i) by general observa- 
tion of the phenomena broadly presented by the matter 
common to Mt and Lk, and (ii) by a closer examination of 
one of these phenomena. 

(i) There are many passages, some of them being of con- 
siderable length, in which the similarity, even in unim- 
portant details, between the two Gospels seems too great to 
be accounted for otherwise than by the use of a document. 
The cumulative force of this argument can only be appre- 
ciated after a study of the fifty-four passages which consti- 
tute Class A in the lists of the constituent parts of the 
‘Double Tradition’ given below (pp. 113-5). But it may be 
worth while to refer at once to half a dozen of the instances 
given there, viz. those numbered 14, 18 (so far as the cen- 
turion’s words go), 27, 31, 50, 54, and to ask oneself 
whether the impression of a documentary origin given by 
them is not practically decisive against an exclusively or 
almost exclusively oral theory.? 

1 As a proof that this, though generally held, is not the universal opinion 
of the best modern scholars, see Allen’s St. Matthew, pp. xly-] of Introduction; 
and his Essay in this volume. 

* Among the decreasing number of defenders of such a theory Dr. A. 


Wright is pre-eminent; see especially his Synopsis of the Gospels?, 
pp. xiv ff, 
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(ii) To this broad and general argument drawn from such 
parallel passages taken as wholes there has to be added 
another of a more special and minute kind, which will 
appeal even more convincingly to a careful observer. Par- 
ticular attention should be paid to certain peculiar or very 
unusual words or phrases, which seem very unlikely to have 
been preserved in oral transmission. The scope of the 
present argument must be cautiously limited: there are 
some nouns and verbs such as kdép¢os, doxkés, duaBrAérrw in 
Mt vii. 3-5 = Lk vi. 41, 42, dwAreds in Mt viii. 20 = Lk ix. 
58, capom in Mt xii. 44 = Lk xi. 25, for which no equally 
forcible and expressive synonym would be likely to suggest 
itself, and so they would probably be retained even in oral 
use, though they are very rare in the New Testament and 
LXX.' But there are other phrases for which more familiar 
substitutes would be easily found, and therefore would be 
very likely to be introduced in the natural course of oral 
transmission ; e.g. év yevynrois yuvaikov (Mt xi. 11 = Lk 
vii, 28), which occurs nowhere else in the New Testament, 
and in LXX only five times in Job, and for which some 
such ordinary term as ‘men’ or ‘sons of men’ would natu- 
rally suggest itself. Still more unaccountable on an oral 
hypothesis are certain grammatical peculiarities preserved 
by Mt and Lk, viz. fkavos iva, Mt viii. 8 = Lk vii, 6, here 
only in the New Testament and never in LXX ; and in the 
same saying ecmé Ady, to which construction there seems to 
be no nearer parallel than Gal vi. 11 ypdppaow éypaa 
(cf. Acts ii. 40); poBetoOar amo Mt x. 28 = Lk xii. 4, here 
only in N. T., though not infrequent in LXX, especially with 
mpocdmou”; duodroyeiv év Mt x. 32 = Lk xii, 8, here only 

1 The retention in both Gospels of the elsewhere unknown émovovos (Mt 
vi. 11 =Lk xi. 3) is remarkable, for one might have expected it to be replaced 
by some more intelligible word which could not be interpreted in so many 


different senses ; but probably it soon became unalterably fixed in both its 


places by liturgical use. 
2 See J. H. Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek, p. 102. 
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in N.T. (for the sense is quite different in Rom x. 9) and 
not in LXX.! 

Two remarks have to be made in support of both these 
applications, the more general and the more special, of the 
argument just brought forward. 


A. The force of that argument is by no means invalidated, 
though in a slight degree it is weakened, by bringing 
forward other parallel passages, such as those in lists B 
and C below (pp. 116-8), which show considerably less 
prolonged and less precise resemblance between Mt and 
Lk in their ‘double tradition’. To judge mainly from one 
part of the evidence before us, and to lay comparatively 

' little stress upon the other part of it, is not here the 
unfair proceeding that it generally is. For it is enough 
for our present contention if we can show—as I believe will 
be shown in our Class A—that a considerable number of 
parallels are so close that a documentary source is the 
most natural and reasonable explanation of tem, whatever 
may be the explanation of other and slighter parallels. 
We have not to contend that these compilers knew 
nothing about their subject apart from that one document, 
nor even that when they were regarding it as their best 
available source they always did avail themselves of it 
with uniform care and accuracy. The value set upon 
exactness of reproduction in copying from written authori- 
ties was then very much less high than it is with us,? 
while on the other hand there was more reliance on the 
storage of memories; and the compilers seem to have 
been often ready to spare themselves the trouble—a much 
greater trouble than we, writing at our study tables and 
within reach of our bookshelves, can easily realize (see 
pp. 16 ff. of this volume)—of looking up a passage in some 
MS. when they thought that they had in their minds 
a knowledge of its substance that would be sufficient for 
their purpose, whether that knowledge was derived from 
a recollection of that MS. or from some independent 
tradition which had previously been impressed upon their 
memories by that most efficacious of all modes of impres- 
sion, the habit of teaching it as catechists or otherwise. 


! See Moulton, of. c7#., p. 104. 

2 Dr. Salmon has some interesting remarks on this, Human Element in the 
Gospels, p. 5 f. 

5 Thus it is that (as will be noticed again on p, 121) facts and words 
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B. The validity of the argument from similarity of parallel 
passages which we are now using in one branch—the 
Logian branch, as it used to be called—of the Two-Docu- 
ment theory, gains support from its validity in the other 
and less hypothetical branch of that theory, which all 
agree in calling the Marcan branch. It is of course less 
hypothetical than the branch before us now, because we 
have in our hands, substantially if not exactly, the very 
document which is assumed to have been used by Mt and 
Lk, or by one or either of them—namely, our canonical 
Gospel of St. Mark. Now in the passages which are 
admitted by general consent to be drawn from that docu- 
ment we find just the same two kinds of agreement as we 
have been noticing in the present case. For in the large 
amounts of matter common to Mk and Mt and Lk, and to 
Mk and Mt only, and in the comparatively small amount 
common to Mk and Lk only, we find. 


(i) passages in which not only acts but sayings of Jesus 
are described to us in words of which a very large pro- 
portion are identical (e. g. to take examples only from 
sayings, Mk ii. 8 b-11 = Mt ix. 4b-6 = Lkv. 22 b—24; 
Mint ag t= Mice 15 = ky. 941.4; Mk xii.49 f= Lk 
xxi. 3f.; Mk xiii. 19-23 = Mt xxiv. 21-5); and also 

(ii) the frequent retention by the later Evangelists of 
Marcan words which, while a Concordance will show 
them to be very unusual, are by no means irreplaceable 
(e.g. dmatpopa: Mk ii. 20> Mt ixi 15 = Lk v. 35; 
yevouat Oavdrov Mk ix. 1 = Mt xvi. 28 = Lk ix. 27; 
dugkoA@s Mk x. 29 Mt xix. 23= Lk Xviil. 24} 
avéyawov Mk xiv. 15 = Lk. xxii. 12 instead of the usual 
bmepaov ; and the construction 7)épar Tpels mpoo wévovety 
pot Mk viii. 2 = Mt xv. 32)." 


These two classes of similarities between Mk and both or 
one of the other Synoptists are satisfactorily accounted for 
by the document which is preserved for us as our Second 
Gospel: does not this encourage us to believe that the 
similarities of both these kinds which we find in Mt and 
Lk only are in like manner to be accounted for by the 
lost document which we are calling Q ? 


which must have been constant and prominent parts of elementary Christian 
teaching seem to be often recorded with less exactness than others which 
must have been of less importance and less familiarly known, 

1 Other such words could be seen and studied in Horae Synopticae*, pp. 57 ff. 
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2. In thus speaking of the lost document Q we are making 
the second of the two assumptions for which the grounds have 
to be here stated. We are assuming that neither Mt nor 
Lk drew upon the other's Gospel as his written source, but 
that they used independently an older document. The 
following considerations abundantly justify this assumption. 

i. We shall see presently that about two-thirds of the 
parallel passages which give the clearest indications of being 
drawn from the same document, and a still larger propor- 
tion of the other passages which not improbably may be so, 
are placed: differently by Mt and Lk. It seems hardly 
possible that there could have been this very frequent diver- 
gence of order if either of the compilers was using a source 
which was biographical and chronological to anything like 
the extent which characterizes our First and Third Gospels: 
no reason can be given for their thus transposing its 
contents. ; 

ii. We also observe the significant fact that all those 
important insertions into the Marcan framework which are 
called for want ofa better name the ‘double tradition’ of Mt 
and Lk, are confined to a comparatively few parts of St. 
Mark’s Gospel. We may estimate this fact most clearly by 
turning to the best known harmony of the Gospels,! Tischen- 
dorf’s Harmonia Evangelica which shows us that while 
there are sixty-eight of his sections which exhibit the use of 
the Marcan groundwork by both Mt and Lk, there are only 
ten of them which contain any substantial additions made by 
both those writers, viz. §$ 14, 15 containing the Baptist’s 
teaching, § 17 containing the Temptation, and §§ 47 (cf. 91) 
50, 56, 75, 111, 134, 139 containing discourses of Jesus. In 
all the other fifty-eight sections,? agreements between Mk 
and Lk only are’either entirely absent, or else they are so 


1 T believe it is still the best known, though Huck’s Synopse® (Tubingen, 
1906) is probably now the most satisfactory. 

* A catalogue of them may be seen in Horae Synopticae®, pp, 208 ites 
paragraphs a, b, and c combined, 
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slight and unimportant that they are quite insufficient to 
require the use of one Gospel in the other in order to account 
for them :! they are much more reasonably explained either 
by subsequent harmonizations (whether made intentionally 
or as the natural result of familiarity with one of the Gospels 
above the other), or else, and I now think in very many 
cases, by Mt and Lk having used a copy of Mk in which 
small alterations and supposed corrections had been already 
made.? But however this may be, the only point before us 
now is that in all these fifty-eight sections there are absolutely 
no weighty or lengthy insertions or additions in which Mt and 
Lk concur. Is it not utterly unlikely that if either of these 
writers had before him, or at hand, besides his copy of Mk, 
a completed or nearly completed Gospel (in the sense in 
which we apply that term to Mt or Lk) he would so 
entirely or almost entirely have denied himself the use of it 
during so large a part of his work? Is it not thus practi- 
cally certain that the only non-Marcan authority available 
for them was used by them separately, and was a collection 
consisting mainly (though, as we shall see, not quite 
exclusively) of sayings of the Lord, which they inserted in 
various places according to their respective judgements, 
or their respective stores of independent traditional 
information ? 

{It is from the internal evidence supplied by the three 
Gospels which lie before us that we have drawn the con- 
clusion that Mt and Lk, working in complete distinctness 
from one another, inserted into the framework of Mk some 
or all of the contents of a document which was mainly a 
collection of the sayings of Jesus. Is there any external 
evidence to support this conclusion? The present writer is 

1 Those of them which appear to me least unimportant are collected in 
Hor. Syn.2, p. 210f. But the whole of them can be closely examined, and 
their general slightness realized, in the very full and minute list of them 


given in Dr, E. A. Abbott’s The Corrections of Mark, Appendix I, pp. 307 ff. 
2 See Dr. Sanday in this volume, pp. 21-4. 
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one of those who believe that there is some. As is well 
known, Papias, who is by far the earliest author who refers 
to any writings about the life and words of the Lord, 
mentions two such writings. He may have mentioned 
others, but Eusebius, to whom we owe most of our earliest 
‘Reliquiae Sacrae’, has only cared to preserve these two 
notices, the first describing St. Mark’s accurate but not 
chronological record of the reminiscences of St. Peter, and 
the second consisting only of this one brief sentence, which 
is evidently connected with something on the same subject 
that has not been preserved for us, ‘So then Matthew com- 
posed the oracles in the Hebrew language, and each one 
interpreted them as he could.’ ? 

Two of the questions arising out of this much con- 
troverted sentence must be noticed here. 

1. First, has it any bearing at all upon our attempt to 
discover the nature and contents of Q? In favour of a 
negative answer is the plain declaration that Matthew had 
written in Hebrew,® and that there was no authorized or 
generally accepted translation of his work, whereas the 
common matter of Mt and Lk is proved by its verbal 
similitudes to be drawn from the same Greek source, 
whether that source be an original composition or a transla- 
tion. But the force of this argument is broken by the fact 
that Papias uses the past tense in both parts of his state- 
ment; and that would allow for, or possibly might even 
imply, a subsequent translation, which might have become 
sufficiently well known to be used by at least the two com- 


1 He refers to ‘the elder’, meaning apparently the Presbyter John, as his 
authority for either the first part or the whole of his statement about Mark; 
but whether this reference covers also the statement as to Matthew’s work 
it is impossible to say. 

® MarOaios pev obv ‘ESpal& diaréxrw rd Adya ouveypaparo (v. 1. cwverdgaro)* 
Hpunvevoe 8 alta ws Hv duvards Exacros, Eus. H. E. iii. 39. 

® Probably meaning Aramaic. In Wellhausen’s Einleitung, p. 36 f., may be 
seen the cases in which the evidence is strongest for Mt and Lk having 
followed different renderings of the Aramaic text. 
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pilers with whom we are now concerned. And the amount 
of difficulty which still remains in Papias’s statement that 
Matthew wrote in Hebrew seems to the present writer to be 
far outweighed by the broad general correspondence of his 
two descriptions of the works of Mark and Matthew with 
the two sources which we find to be treated as of supreme 
importance by Mt and Lk,! though the latter at least knew 
of many sources. The salient point of the correspondence 
lies of course in the fact that one of these two sources, 
i.e. St. Mark’s Gospel, contains, as Papias says, both 
sayings and doings of Christ, while the other, which he 
ascribes to St. Matthew, has as its main subject sacred 
utterances (t& Adyia), which can only mean those of the 
Lord. 

2. But, secondly, are we justified in saying that sacred 
utterances would be accepted as the natural and usual 
connotation of Adéyra, when the word was used by Papias 
without further explanation? Did he mean, and did he 
expect his readers to understand, that St. Matthew’s object 
in writing was narrower than St. Mark’s, and that he 
designed only to record sayings and discourses of Christ ? 
Probably he did: the amount of that probability cannot be 
very exactly decided, but certainly the estimate of it has 
risen of late yearsin England. Thirty-five years ago, when 
Bishop Lightfoot wrote on this subject with his usual care 
and thoroughness, a hopeful endeavour was being made to 
sustain upon critical and historical grounds the traditional 
view that our First Gospel came, almost or quite as we have 
it now, from the hands of ‘ Matthew the publican’, one of 
the Twelve Apostles. That endeavour is now generally 
admitted to have failed.2? Further subsequent study has 


1 This statement is worked out in Exp. Times, vol. xii, pp. 72 ff. (see also 
P. 139). 

2 See among recent English writers, Allen, S¢, Matt. (1907), p. Ixxx ; 
Plummer, S¢. Matt. (1909), p. x; Stanton, The Gospels as Hist. Documents 
(1909), ii. 363 f. ; H. L. Jackson in Camb, Bibl. Essays (1909), p. 442. 
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shown it to be all but inconceivable that an Apostle should 
have relied on previous authorities in the way that the 
composer of the First Gospel unquestionably does, and has 
brought out other difficulties, both in the way of incon- 
sistencies and of incongruities, which are fatal to the belief 
in simple Matthaean authorship. But so long as the attempt 
to support such authorship was being hopefully made by 
scholars, of course it was of the utmost importance to them 
to produce evidence that when Papias wrote that ‘ Matthew 
composed the /ogia’, he meant, or at least may have 
meant, that the Apostle drew up a biographical memoir such 
as we now calla Gospel. That this is what he may have 
meant is all that is claimed by Lightfoot, who only says 
that the examples brought forward by him show that ‘the 
oracles (r& Adyta) can be used as co-extensive with the 
Scriptures’! by Papias, both in the sentence now under 
discussion and in the title of his five books of Expositions 
(Aoyiwy Kupiaxeév ’Eényjoes). But admitting that Light- 
foot shows the possibility, does he show any likelihood of . 
this having been so? Certainly he shows that the term had 
been so used by Philo; but this might be expected of a 
writer who treated ‘all Scripture and every event and person 
and object contained in it’? as material for allegorical and 
so for spiritual interpretation. And there is no doubt that 
his wider use of Adyiov and Adyia is to be found in Clem. 
Alex., Origen, Basil, and other later Greek Fathers. But, 
excepting Philo, the evidence for it before the date of Papias 
is but slight, though a tendency to such extension of mean- 
ing may be found in Heb v. 12 and still more in Clem. 
Rom. I. liii (where, however, Aéyra are not substituted for 
ypagai, but named side by side with them). On the whole, 
therefore, I think that if a person who has freed himself, as 
it is not difficult to do now, from all bias on either side will 


1 Essays on Sup, Rel., p. 176, reprinted from Cont, Rev., Aug. 1875. 
* Edersheim in Dict. Chr. Biogr. iv. 377+ 
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take concordances and indexes and will examine for himself 
the 46 places in which Aéyoy occurs in the LXX or 
in the Hexaplaric fragments,’ the 4 places in the New 
Testament, the 5 in Clem. Rom. I and II and Polycarp, 
and the 2 in Justin Martyr, he will come to the conclusion 
that the sense which a Christian writer of the date of Papias 
would (apart from any special reason to the contrary) 
naturally attach to the word is that of a divine or sacred 
utterance.” And this seems to be an opinion widely and 
increasingly held by recent English writers.* 

To me it seems impossible to shut out from the mind 
this testimony of Papias, when one is attempting to estimate 
the probabilities as to the source which was used by Mt and 
Mk. But the convenient practice which had grown up of 
calling it the ‘Logian source’ has not unnaturally been 
objected to as ‘question-begging ’,* so it has been avoided 
in this Essay, and the neutral symbol Q has been substi- 
tuted. And whenever any references are made to the 
Logia compiled by Matthew they have been and will be 
enclosed in square brackets so that they may interfere 
as little as possible with the impressions made by the 
purely internal evidence supplied by the Gospels them- 
selves. | 

1 In no less than 35 of these places Adyov is the rendering of TON 
or the kindred noun “WX or 718, which can only mean an utterance or 


speech, while it only 6 times represents the wider term 134, which is 


usually rendered by Adyos ; these forty-one are the only places in which we 
can certainly compare it with the Hebrew. 

2 But even if Papias himself applied the word to the complete Gospel 
which, in his time as in ours, may have been called Matthew’s, it is quite 
possible he may have misunderstood his informant, who was referring to Q. 
So Harnack suggests, Spriiche und Reden Jesu, p. 172 (E. T., p. 248); he 
regards it as very probable that Q was the work of Matthew. 

8 So Prof. Stanton, of. cit., i. 52-4; Plummer, S/. Matthew, p. viii; Hastings’s 
D. B. iii. 296 (V. Bartlet) and Extra Vol. p. 5 (Votaw); Encycl. Bibl. ii. 1810 
(Abbott) ; see also Sanday and Headlam on Rom iii. 2. 

4 As by Dean Armitage Robinson, Study of the Gospels, p. 68; cf. 
Rev. W. C. Allen in Exp. Times, xi. 425, and Prof. Burkitt, Gospel History, 
&e., pp. 124 and 127. 
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II 

Assuming now, at least as a working hypothesis, the use 
by Mt and Lk independently of a lost document (Q) which 
consisted mainly of records of discourses, we have to try 
to ascertain what parallel passages in the First and Third 
Gospels may be fairly ascribed to this source. 

This would be an easy task if all the passages for which 
parallelism can be claimed were parallel with the closeness 
which characterizes some of them: in that case we could 
simply ascribe them all to Q with sufficient probability. 
But, as we have seen (p. 100), that is by no means the 
case; we have to admit that there are different degrees 
of likelihood as to whether such passages came from a 
written source. Another simple plan would be to confine 
our attention to the closer parallels, and to dismiss the 
slighter ones as coming from some ‘special source’ or oral 
tradition. But that we should thus be ascribing to Q less 
than its real importance as a source is suggested by the 
analogy, already referred to, of the other and less uncertain 
branch of the ‘Two-Document theory’. Even in passages 
where it is generally admitted that Mt and Lk were using 
Mk in a written form, we find them suddenly breaking 
away from the text to which they had been closely 
adhering ; they modify it, they enlarge it, they supplement 
it, they abbreviate it, they give a different application to its 
words, they supply different settings and introductions for 
its sayings; all these things they do, sometimes apart from 
one another, and sometimes in agreement; sometimes for 
reasons which we can discover or conjecture, and some- 
times when the only assignable cause is a lapse of accurate 
attention on the part of the copyist, either because he did 
not think strict accuracy important or because he mis- 
takenly thought he had attained it. See, for instance, the 
three different applications of e/s paprépiov in Mk xiii. 9, 
Mt xxiv. 14, Lk xxi. 13, or the variations between Mk vi. 
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19, 20 and Mt xiv. 5, or between Mk xiv. 71 and 
Lk xxii. 60.1 Now if the exactness with which these two 
compilers adhered to the Marcan source, which may be 
presumed to have come to them with Petrine authority, 
was thus intermittent and imperfect, it is unreasonable to 
suppose that they would adhere more consistently and 
more accurately to Q [even if it came to them with 
Matthaean authority]. 

It seems then that our safest course will be on the one 
hand to omit none of the passages in Mt and Lk as to 
which there seems to be any appreciable ground for 
thinking that the document Q can have been their source, 
but on the other hand to attempt, in making a catalogue of 
them, to classify them according to the chief degrees of 
likelihood that such may have been their origin. Of course 
such classification can only be tentative, and it must be 
more or less dependent upon the personal equation of the 
classifier ; but it may have some helpfulness and suggestive- 
ness for students, even if they can only accept it as partially 
satisfactory to themselves. 

In thus beginning by collecting all the parallels for 
which there is any probability at all of a documentary 
origin, we cannot do better than adopt as a groundwork 
the very complete and minute statement of them provided 
in Mr. Rushbrooke’s Syxopticon.2 The portions of the 


1 Or again observe the three very different degrees of probability with 
which Mk ii, 9, 10= Mt ix. 5, 6=Lk v. 23, 24, and Mk iii. 28, 29 = Mt xii. 31, 
32 =Lk xii, 10, and Mk iv. 24= Mt vii. 2=Lk vi. 38 can be alleged as derived 
fromthe same written source. The probabilities in these three cases respec- 
tively are strong, moderate, and slight, as we shall presently find them to be 
in the three classes of passages (A, B, C) which we shall be examining as 
to the likelihood of their origin in Q. 

2 Appendix A, on the ‘ Double Tradition of St. Matthew and St. Luke’, 
pp. 134-70. I can think of but two little parallels that might perhaps be 
added, the reference to the close of the Sermon on the Mount in Mt vii. 28a 
=Lk vii. 1a, and the asking for a sign in Mt xii, 38=Lk xi. 16, It will thus 
be seen that no account is taken of any passages which do not occur both in 
Mt and Lk, apart from Mk. And the same course is adopted by Harnack 
in his proposed reconstruction of Q in Spriiche und Reden Jesu (see p. 112, 
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First and Third Gospels which he there prints side by side 
for us (or in the cases of Mt xxi. 28-30 and Lk vii. 4 f. and 
xv. 6 only refers to) occupy about 298 verses (or occasionally 
parts of verses) in Mt, and about 277 in Lk.? 

But some of these verses may be at once dismissed from 
our notice, as for various reasons not bearing on our present 
purpose. 


i. Thus I omit from the following lists the verses, numbering 
forty-three in Mt and thirty-two in Lk, which contain no 
words at all which are actually identical in the Greek of 
the two Gospels. No doubt in some cases (e.g. Mt viii. 
13 compared with Lk vii. 10) the substantial agree- 
ment of the verses may suggest a common source of some 
kind, but it does not point at all to a written rather than 
to an oral source. 

ii. On the same ground I omit Mt vi. 34 = Lk xii. 32, and 
Mt xii. 9 = Lk xiv. 1 because of the extreme slightness of 
the parallelism in Greek words (only 7 in the former, and 
kai and eds in the latter case). 

iii.. Mt xvi. 2-3 = Lk xii. 54-6 and Mt xxi. 44 = Lk xx. 
18 are left out because the genuineness of the passages in 
Mt is so doubtful.? 

iv. I also exclude two passages of Mt, viz. vii. 16-18 and 
ix. 32-4, because the former constitutes a pair of doublets 
with Mt xii. 33-5, and the latter with xii. 22-4. It 
seems clear, therefore, that in each of these cases the Zo 
Matthaean passages can only represent ove passage in the 
presumed Q, i.e. in the former case that which is found 


below), A very different mode of procedure may be seen in Bernhard 
Weiss’s Die Quellen der Synoptischen Uberlieferung (Leipzig, 1908). In what 
he terms the ‘ Matthausquelle (Q)’ he includes (a2) much matter that is found 
in Mk as well as in Mt and Lk, (8) a good deal that is found in Mt only, and 
(y) even some that is found in Lk only. In (8) and (y) this matter consists 
largely, though not exclusively, of parables; in (a) there is not a little 
narrative. 

1 This difference between the numbers of the verses in the two Gospels 
has of course no significance for us, being merely dependent upon the 
accident that H. Stephens, in his somewhat hasty and inconsistent division 
of the New Testament into verses in 1551, made some of them longer in Lk 
than in Mt. 

* It is remarkable, by the way, that no more than two passages should 
have to be excluded on this ground, for it shows how comparatively seldom 
the temptation to assimilate was yielded to by copyists. 
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in Lk vi. 43-5, and in the latter case that which is found 

in Lk xi. 14f, (It is remarkable that in both cases the 

passage of Mt which corresponds exactly to Lk in 
position is less close to it in wording than that which Mt 
places in another context.) 

v. I deduct also from the parallels in Synopticon Mt x. 9, 
Poa — Ux. A MoS, ig Ilex. 10,17; Mtxxili.6,7a = 
Lk xi. 43, Mt xxiv. 26 = Lk xvii. 23, because there are 
parallels in Mark also which make a non-Marcan origin at 
least doubtful here (see Mk vi. 8, vi. 11, xii. 38, 39, xiii. 21 
respectively), I retain, however, Mt v. 13 = Lk xiv. 34 
(the savourless salt), notwithstanding the parallel in Mk 
ix. 50, because of the probability that the saying may 
have come down in more than one tradition. And the 
same probability, largely enhanced by the study of the 
doublets, especially those in Lk’s ‘great interpolation’, 
causes the retention of Mt x. 26 =Lk xii. 2 (though 
similar to Mk iv. 22 = Lk viii. 17) and of Mt x. 38 = Lk 
xiv. 27 (though similar to Mk viii. 34 = Mt xvi. 24 = Lk 
ix. 23) and of Mt x. 39 = Lk xvii. 33 (though similar to 
Mir viit35 = Mt xvi. 25.= Lk ix. 24), and of Mt-xxv. 
29 = Lk xix. 26 (though similar to Mk iv. 25 = Mt xiii. 
Pi LE fii; 18), 

After making such deductions the number of verses (or 
parts of verses”) which remain for our consideration as at 
least possibly constituents of Q would amount to about 236 
in Mt and about 225 in Lk. But for our present purpose 
it will be most convenient to collect these into passages— 
meaning by passages the amounts of matter ® which we find 
actually distinct and separate in one or both of the 
documents before us, or else as to which we can see no 
positive reason against their having been distinct and 

1 See p. 35 of this volume ; also Hor. Syn.*, pp. 80 ff., on Doublets. 

2 For, as will be seen in the following lists, only the first parts of Mt x, 8 
and 16 and xxiv. 51, and only the second parts of Mt xxi. 31 and Lk xii, 33, 
are parallel to words in Lk and Mt respectively; and Mt x. 10 and Lk x, 
q and g have each to be treated in two separate parts in order to show 
their verbal correspondence with sentences standing in a different order, 

3 Some of these amounts are smaller than the English word ‘ passages 
usually implies; but we seem to have no such convenient and com- 


prehensive term as the German Sticke to express pieces of matter of 
any size. 
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separate in the source from which they came. Of these 
separate or easily separable passages I reckon 84, in all 
of which, when we take into consideration the sub- 
stance, their wording, and the positions in which they 
stand, there is some degree of probability that they rest 
upon, or at the very least show the influence of, a common 
written origin. 

As an attempt to show the chief degrees of this 
probability, these 84 passages, instead of being given 
in one long list, will be sorted into three classes,! of which 
Class A contains 54 passages as to which the pro- 
bability of derivation from Q seems high. Class B con- 
tains 22 passages as to which that probability seems 
considerable, and Class C contains 8 passages as to which 
it is but slight, and yet not absolutely negligible. 
And of course if the fact that the compilers had such a 
document before them is thought to be established by Class 
A, the probability that all the items in Class B, and several 
in Class C, are, if not extracts from, at least reminiscences 
of the use of that source will be felt to be higher than it 
would otherwise have been. 

The passages which are consecutive in both Gospels will 
be bracketed together. 

By the prefixed asterisk (*) will be denoted the passages 
which are differently placed or connected in the two 
Gospels: they amount to 62 out of the 84, being consider- 
ably more than two-thirds, which would be 56. 


1 This division of mine into three classes, of which the third is very much 
smaller than the two others, has much general similarity to Harnack’s division 
of nearly the same matter into two classes with the addition of a brief 
Appendix. So I should like to explain that mine was completed and type- 
written before his Spriiche und Reden Jesu reached England early in 1907, 
and that I have made no alterations in it since then (even when rather 
inclined to make them), as some readers may perhaps like to compare the 
two quite independent arrangements. In the notes to this Essay, however, 
I give some references to Harnack’s important and valuable work, naming 
the pages both of the original and of the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson’s English 
translation (The Sayings of Jesus, Williams and Norgate, 1908). 
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Class A: Passages very probably derived from Q. 


Leading words, or general 


No.| St. Matthew. | St. Luke. 
subjects. 
I |i. 7-10 ill. 7-9 ‘Who warned 
e he | The Baptist’s} you to flee.’ 
2 |lil. 12 Ml. 17 preaching |‘ Whose fan is 
in his hand.’ 
3 | iv. 3-11 iv. 3-13 The Temptation. 
AD | Ve Tt re Vis 22, 2 ‘Blessed are ye when men 
. shall reproach you.’ 
ee veel XV1. 17 ‘One tittle shall in no wise pass 
. away from the law.’ ! 
G }*v. 26, 26 xii. 58, 59 ‘Agree with thine adversary.’ 
7 |V. 39, 40, 42,]| vl. 27-30,32-| Non-resistance and love to 
44-8 enemies (with much change 
- in order). 
8 | *vi. 9-13 Xl. 2-4 The Lord’s Prayer.’ 
g |*vi. 20, 21 xil. 33 b, 34 | ‘Lay up treasure in heaven.’ 
fOr) * Vi. 22, 25 XL. 34, 35 ‘The lamp of the body is the 
| eye. 
Tare eV 2 Xvi. 13 ‘No man can serve two 
masters.’ 
r2.)- Vi. 25-33 Xli. 22-31 ‘Be not anxious... seek his 
kingdom.’ 
13 | Vil. 1, 2 Vi. 37, 35 ‘ Judge not ... with what mea- 
sure ye mete.’ ® 
14 | Vil. 3-5 Vil. 41, 42 The mote and the beam. 
15 | vii. 7-11 Xl. 9-13 ‘Ask and it shall be given... 
if ye being evil.’ * 
TOL Vil 12 vi. 31 The golden rule.’ 


1 Placed in Class A because of the conjunction with Lk xvi. 18 ; see p. 133 


below. 


2 In A chiefly because of the very peculiar word émovovos; and Mt’s en- 
largements may easily be due to familiar liturgical use of the prayer. 

3 Cf. Mk iv. 24 b, where the subject is quite different. 

4 The notable variation between dprov—aAlOoy and wdév—cxopriov has not 


seemed quite sufficient to bring the whole passage down to Class B. This 
is one of some 25 passages in my Class A which Harnack places in his 
second division (of. cit., pp. 32 ff., E. T. pp. 4o ff.), while there are only 5 
passages in my Class B which he places in his first division (pp. 6 ff., E. T. 
pp. 1 ff.). Thus his list of more important parallelisms between Mt and Lk 
becomes smaller, and his list of less important parallelisms becomes larger 
than mine, which constitutes the main difference between the two arrange- 
ments. 

5 In this one case the change of position is within the limits of what is 
probably the same discourse.—For Mt vii, 16-18, which might be expected 


S.S.P- il 
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Class A (continued). 


No.| St. Matthew. 


17 | Vil. 24-4 


18 | viii, 5-10 
1g | *vill, 11, 12 


20 | (*vili. 19, 20 
21 [vi Dy, See 


go | “ik..37, 39 


23 | *x. 26-33 
24 | "x. 34-6 
a5 | ("x 37 
26 ia 38 


27 | xi. 2, 3,4—-11 


28))| _Xieke 013 


29 |xi. 16-19 


RO | *Xl, 28—4 


31.) *xi. 26>7 


32 | xil. 22-4 


So | Xi 25, 25 
244 RO 


35 | *xil. 33-5 


St. Luke. 


vi. 47-9 
vil. I-3, 6-9 


xill. 28, 29 


ix. 57, 58 
ix. 59, 60 
Xone 

xii, 2-9 

xli, 51-3 

Xlv. ia 

XIV. 27 

vil.18, 19, 22— 


Xvi. 16 


vil. 31-5 


X. 12-15, 
yok 5 22 
KIN DA 


Xi 19; 20 
Oe) 


vi. 43-5 


Leading words, or general 
subjects. 


Houses founded on rock and 


on sands. 

Narrative of the centurion. 

‘Many shall come from the east 
and the west.’ 

‘The foxes have holes.’ 

‘Leave the dead to bury their 
own dead.’ 

‘The harvest is plenteous.. . 
pray ye therefore.’ , 

‘Fear them not... for there is 
nothing covered.,.’ 

Not peace, but division in 
families. 

Preferring father or mother to 
Christ. 

Not bearing the cross. 

The message from the Baptist, 
and the declaration of his 
position. 

Since John ‘the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence’. 
(With change in order.) 

The children in the market- 
place. 

‘Woe unto thee, Chorazin,’ 
(With change in order as to 
Sodom.) 

‘I thank thee, O Father... 
All things have been delivered 
unto me.’ 

Healing of dumb demoniac. 
(See also Mt ix. 32, 33, which 
is closer in wording to Lk.) 

‘If I by Beelzebub, by whom 
do your sons ?’ 

‘He that is not with me is 
against me.’ 

The tree known by its fruits. 
(See also Mt vii, 16-18, which 
in position is parallel to Lk.) 


to be the next entry, see p. 110 above, and Mt xii. 33-5 lower down on 


this list, 
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Class A (continued). 


Leading words, or general 


No.| St. Matthew. St. Luke. : 
subjects. 
36 | xii. 39-42 xi. 29-32 Refusal of a sign: Ninevites 
and Queen of South. (With 
F change of order.) 
37 | xii. 43-5 Xl. 24-6 The return of the unclean spirit. 
Bort "Xi. tOst)- |X, 23,24 ‘Blessed are your eyes... and 
your ears.’ 
39 | *xili. 33 Kill, 20, 21 The parable of the leaven. 
40 | *xvili. 7 Xvi. I Occasions of stumbling must 
come. 
AI | *xvili. 12-14 | Xv. 4, 5, 7 The lost sheep recovered. 
42 | *xvili, 15 XVii. 3 ‘If thy brother sin against thee.’ 
43 *xvill. 21, 22 | xvii. 4 How often to forgive. 
Pe cs : é 
44 | *xxiil. 4 Xl. 46 fa bind heavy Redeecced 
urdens on men. t th 
ae | xxi. 137 xi. 52 ‘Ye shut the king- iy eS 
dom of heaven| .“W2°'S 
; , in Lk. 
against men. 
AG} xxi, 23 Xi. 42 ‘Ye tithe mint and anise.’ 
a7 | * xxiv. 26, 26 | xi. 39, 41 ‘Ye cleanse the outside of the 
cup.’ 
48 | *xxili. 29-31 | xi. 47, 48 ‘Ye build the sepulchres of the 
prophets.’ 
49 | *xxili. 34-6 | xi. 49-51 ‘Behold, I send unto you pro- 
phets.’ 
50 | *xxili. 37-9 | xiii. 34, 35 ‘O Jerusalem, which killeth the 
prophets.’ 
Be 4 XKIV. 27 XVii. 24 ‘As the lightning... so shall 
be the coming.’ ® 
52 | *xxiv. 28 XVvii. 37 ‘ Wheresoever the carcase is.’ 
53 | *xxiv. 37-9 |xvii. 26, 27 | ‘As the days of Noah, so shall 
be the coming.’ 
54 | *XXiv. 43-518 


xii. 39,40, 42—| Watchfulness: the faithful and 
6 


the evil servants. 


1 The words identical in both Gospels are few here ; but the connexion 
with the saying which follows immediately in Lk and soon afterwards 
(verses 21, 22) in Mt makes a common origin probable. The asterisk is 
prefixed to Nos. 40, 42, 43, notwithstanding their connexion with one 
another, because they are placed in Mt xviii before, and in Lk xvii after, 
the final departure from Galilee; but the accuracy of Lk’s chronological 
arrangement would not be very generally admitted. See, however, p. 57 
2 Numbered as verse 14 in WH. 


in this volume, 


3 Perhaps the preceding verse (the caution against false reports in Mt 
xxiv. 26 = Lk xvii, 23) may also have been in Q; but it is not entered here, 
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Class B: Passages ascribable to Q with a considerable 
amount of probability. 


Leading words, or general 


No. | St. Matthew. St. Luke. es. 

1 |v. 1, 2,3, 4, 6| Vi. 20, 21, 25*| The beatitudes. (Not includ- 
ing Mt v. 11, 12, Lk vi. 22, 
23, which are in Class A.) 

2 ktvil, 14,14 = 1 xe 3, 24 Entrance by the narrow gate. 

vii, 21 vi. 46 Saying ‘Lord, Lord’, con- 
trasted with doing. 

4.) "VaeSe, 237° (ak 2k 27 The Lord will say, ‘Depart 
from me, ye that work in- 
iquity.’ ? 

(gee aha) x. 9 D Preach that ‘the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand’. 

(|| Sq, See Me Oe ‘Heal the sick.’ 

Wal) Xe TOD eae Take no shoes. (Compare Mk 
vi. 9.) 

Sik *X. HO-c x. 7D ‘The labourer is worthy of his 

. food,’ or ‘hire’. 

Q \*xoat x. 7a, 8 Remain in the same house. 

LOSE Ske oe igs Peace shall rest on the worthy 
house or man. 

ee ES Gps xeel2 ‘More tolerable for the land of 
Sodom.’ (Also in Mt xi. 24.) 

£21 x, 6:8 Xag ‘I send you forth as sheep (or 
lambs) in the midst of wolves.’ 

13°) "X24, 25 vi. 40 ‘A disciple is not above his 
master.’ ® 

LATE SSG Vie 3S ‘He that findeth,’ or ‘shall 
seek to gain, his life’. * 

Ase la oer Ke) X. 16 ‘He that receiveth,’ or ‘ heareth 
you’.. (See also Mk ix. 34, 
Mt xviii. 5, Lk ix. 48.) 


because it may have been adopted by Mt and Lk from Mk xiii. 21 as an in- 
troduction to the saying about the lightning, although Mt had already used 
it in his verse 23. 

1 Verse 25 is only included because of the verb mevOqcere ; cf. mevOodvTes 
in Mt’s verse 4. 

? Harnack omits these two verses from his list, though admitting that 
‘a common source lies far in the background’ (of. cit., p. S20 dey pegs 

° The application is different in the two Gospels, and in Lk the meaning 
and the relation to the context are obscure. 

* Mt x. 39 is a doublet with Mt xvi. 25, which stands parallel with Mk 
viii. 35 and Lk ix. 24, and in very close agreement with them. See Hor, 
Syn.?, p. 87. 


erous changes of 


order.) 


(With num 
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Class B (continued). 


Leading words, or general 


NNo.| St. Matthew. St. Luke. 


subjects. 
EO.) SV. E4 vi. 39 The blind guiding the blind.t 
a7} * xvii. 20. XVli. 6 ‘If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed.’ ? 
18 | *xix. 28 Xxll, 28, 30 |‘ Ye...shallsiton... thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes’. 
BGs) XXIS 72 XIV Ed ‘Whosoever shall exalt himself 


shall be humbled.’ (Also in 
Lk xviii. 14.)? 

eo} *xxil. 27 Xie 94 Pharisees compared to sepul- 
chres. (See also Mt’s verse 28.)° 
21 | *xxiv. 40, 41 | Xvii. 34, 35 |Two men in the field, or bed, 
two women at the mill. 

*xxv. 14, 16, |xix.12,13,15-|The Parables of the Talents 
| 19-29 24, 26 and the Pounds. 


22 


Class C: Passages the origin of which in Q is but 
slightly probable. 


No.| St. Matthew.\ St. Luke. EIS UG SEIZE 
subjects. 
1*/ i. 2-6, 10, 15, | lil.23—5, 31-4 | Thirteen names in the Genea- 
16 logy, out of forty-five names 
mentioned in Mt and seventy- 
five in Lk. 
2 |i.18, 20, 21,/1. 26, 27, 30,| Parallels in the pre-Nativity 
PBs. Os | Sit, BVI, SVR narrative. 
2 lil, 22, 23 ii. 39 Removal, or return, to Nazareth 
in Galilee. 
Bata, £3 xiv 94, 98 Savourless salt.° 


1 Sayings of a proverbial kind, which might have been spoken on various 
occasions, and might have come down through more than one channel. 

2 The striking expression ‘as a grain of mustard seed’ occurs only in the 
two places here referred to ; but there is an otherwise similar saying in Mk 
xi. 23, Mt xxi. 21, which seems to be of Marcan origin. See Hor. Syn.’, 
p-. 89 f., on Doublets. 

3 The detailed application is very different in Mt and Lk, and the passages 
would have been placed in Class C but for their position with regard to their 
respective contexts. 

4 Nos. 1, 2, and 3 may be omitted from further consideration, as being 
quite unlikely to have been in any degree grounded on Q ; but the mention of 
them may serve to remind us that Mt and Lk had some common knowledge 
of the Christian traditions besides what they drew from Q and from Mk. 

5 Placed in Class C because of the parallel in Mk ix. 50 ; but see p. r11. 
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No.| Si Maithew.| St, Luke, | 2eading words, or general 


subjects. 

5 | “ving, 4 SIV. FS, 14 Recompense for alms, or for 
hospitality.’ 

6 |*xii. 10,11 | xiv. 2, 3, § | Giving help on the Sabbath. 

4 | *xxi. .31 b—32 | vii..29, 30 The reception of the Baptist 
by Pharisees, &c., and by 
Publicans. 

8 | *xxii. 1-5, 7, | xiv.16-18, 21, | Parables of the Marriage of the 

8, 10 25, 24. King’s Son, and of the Great 

Supper. 


ITI 


We have now to endeavour to see, in the third place, 
what inferences as to the nature and contents of Q we can 
draw from the above 84 passages which are more or 
less likely to have been quoted from it.2— And in order 
that the very different degrees of that likelihood, and con- 
sequently the very different degrees of confidence with 
which we may allege the passages as grounds upon which to 
form an estimate of Q, may not be forgotten, the verses 
taken from Class B will be marked with an obélus (+), and 
those taken from Class C with a double obelus ({), in the 
remaining pages of this essay. 

First and foremost the general observation has to be 
made that in the whole of A and B, which are the 
two largest as well as the most weighty of the three 
Classes, containing as they do 76 out of the 84 parallels, 
there are only two direct exceptions to the general 
rule that the passages are concerned with sayings of the 
Lord, accompanied sometimes by the facts which lead up to 


1 But the resemblances are very slight, and the passages are only inserted 
in order not to omit altogether any verbal parallel suggested in Synopticon, 
except those ruled out on p. rio f. 

* This is a much more humble and limited task than an attempt to ‘recon- 
struct’ Q, which Professor Burkitt justly calls ‘futile’ (The Gospel His- 
tory, &c., p. 17; see also pp. 123, 131). 
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them and explain them. These exceptions are the two 
adjacent records of the Baptist’s preaching in Mt iii. 7-10 = 
Lk iii, 7-9, and Mt iii. 12 = Lk iii. 17; but indeed these 
records might well have been prefixed to a collection of the 
Lord’s sayings [kupiax& Aoyta in the narrower sense of the 
term], as being required in order to explain to readers of Q 
the references to the Baptist in Mt xi. 2 ff. and Lk vii. 18 ff. 
and elsewhere.' The Temptation-narrative may perhaps 
occur to us as another exception, but it could only be 
regarded as coming directly from the Lord, and so might be 
reckoned as entirely a /ogzon of His; and at any rate its 
chief interest and importance lie in His three sayings con- 
tained in it, Again, the narrative of the healing of the 
centurion’s servant is lengthy, but a briefer story than at least 
Mt gives would be insufficient to bring out the full force of 
the commendation, ‘I have not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel.’ ? 

Generally, then, our 84 passages support the view that 
to collect and preserve discourses of Christ was at least 
the leading purpose of the compiler of Q. 

We now turn to see what more special inferences those 
passages enable us to draw as to(1) the form, and (2) the 
substance of QO. 


I 


As to its form, the first and most obvious inference is (A) 
that by far the greater part of it—for almost certainly there 
is a considerable exception to be allowed for—was drawn 
up in such a way as to suggest to its readers that little or no 


1 So Jiilicher, Introd. to N. T., E. T., p. 357: 

2 Even as to Lk’s narrative Von Soden says, ‘ Only once does a saying of 
the Lord require for its comprehension a more developed story, and this is 
well told in a style both pleasing and vivid’ (Early Christian Literature, 
E. T., p. 132). It is quite possible that the narrative in Q ended with the 
saying to which it led up, and did not record the cure; for that is related in 
totally different words by Mt (viii. 13) and by Lk (vii. To). 
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importance was to be attached to the chronological or 
other order of its contents. For we have the outstanding 
fact, shown by the asterisks in our lists, that more than 
two-thirds of the passages, being 62 out of 84, are differently 
placed by Mt and Lk. If we take only the most important 
Class A, this is the case with 37 out of its 54 passages, i.e. 
with more than five-eighths of them. If we take together 
the two Classes A and B, which are far more important both 
in size and substance than C, we find that it is the case 
with 54 of their 76 passages, which is a proportion slightly 
exceeding two-thirds. 

It may also be specially noticed as a particularly striking 
proof of the extensiveness of this divergence of order that 
to every one of the seven discourses which are given at 
greatest length by Mt (viz. in chaps. v—vil, x, xi, xiii, xviii, 
xxiii, xxiv-xxv respectively) there are some parallels in 
Luke’s so-called ‘ Peraean section’, or ‘great interpolation’ 
(ix. 51-xviii. 14),! although there is not one of the seven 
which is attributed in Mt to the period of the last journey 
to Jerusalem, for even that in chap. xviii is in xix. I 
expressly dated before the departure from Galilee. 

It is thus certain that at least one—and if only 
one, it would be Mt—of the two compilers took but little 
account of the order and sequence of Q,? save only in 
the one department of it which was above alluded to as 


1 See E. D. Burton, Principles of Literary Criticism and the Synoptic 
Problem (Chicago, 1904), pp. 38 ff. p 

2 Von Soden has made an interesting but not convincing attempt to show 
that Q is preserved by Lk in the original order in which it was compiled. 
His principal proof of this is ‘the fact that if we simply place together those 
passages in St. Luke that have close parallels in St. Matthew but are foreign 
to St. Mark, we find that we have in our hands a collection of sayings syste- 
matically arranged according to distinct leading ideas’ (Early Christian 
Literature, E, T,, p. 129, and see following pages). But is it the fact that 
we find this? If it were so, would the eschatological warnings be found 
partly in Lk xii, 35 ff, and partly in Lk xvii, 24 ff.? Professor Burkitt, 
op. cit., pp. 130 f., and Dean A, Robinson, of. cit., p. 87, also think that Lk 
may have preserved much of Q's order. See the discussion of this point 
by Mr. Streeter in pp. 141 ff. of this volume. 
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very probably forming a considerable exception, and which 
has now to be examined as such. 

Certainly it cannot be passed by as an inconsiderable 
exception, although it only concerns 7 or 8 of the 84 
passages before us. We find that in the two Ser- 
mons recorded by Mt (v-vii) and Lk (vi. 20-49) respec- 
tively, and assigned by them to somewhat different occasions 
and perhaps (though the mountain and the level place are 
not irreconcilable) to different places, there is an agreement 
which cannot be accidental as to four matters of order: that 
is to say, in both cases the discourse(1) begins with beatitudes, 
(2) afterwards deals with love to enemies and non-resistance 
(these two kindred subjects being partially transposed), (3) 
further on contains cautions against judging others, and (4) 
concludes with warnings against profession apart from 
practice—warnings which culminate in a parable drawn 
from the safe and unsafe foundations of houses. 

From this the most obvious, though not quite inevitable, 
inference is that the Sermon in these four stages lay before 
both compilers. And that inference is confirmed by the 
fact that the special formula about Jesus ending His discourses 
which Mt subjoins to his five most important bodies of 
Sayvines: (vio OSG Xi 1s. Xi. 535 Rix. 1 fxxXvi. 1) chas: in 
this one case a substantial (though not verbal) parallel in Lk 
vii. 1, ‘ After He had ended all His sayings in the ears of the 
people. Nor is the inference much weakened by the 
observation that the passages which are thus parallel in 
position do not correspond to one another in verbal details 
more closely than others which Mt and Lk place in different 
situations—indeed (except in the mote and the beam, Mt vii. 
3-5 = Lk vi. 41f.) there is on the whole perhaps less than the 
usual average of such close verbal correspondence—for this 
may be only another illustration of the phenomenon already 
noticed (p. 100) that it is often the most familiar and funda- 
mental matters which are recorded with least. of exact 
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agreement, because the Evangelists as teachers had come to 
know the substance of them so well that they did not always 
feel the necessity of refreshing their memories of them by 
constant references to their MSS. 

But, as I have said, this inference is not quite inevitable. It 
is possible that (i) Q may have been throughout a collection of 
sayings (with introductions where necessary) collected and put 
together without any reference to chronological or topical 
order, but that (ii) quite apart from it there might have 
existed in the Church a well-known tradition that the first 
great discourse of Jesus dealt successively with the four 
subjects which have just been named, and that therefore (iii) 
the compilers of the First and Third Gospels naturally threw 
into these four stages sayings appropriate to each of them 
which they independently culled from various parts of Q. 

In favour of this suggestion it may be said that it seems 
to be the simplest way of accounting for the remarkable 
transpositions of order in the second of these stages (i.e. in 
Mt v. 39-48 compared with Lk vi. 29-36), and also for the 
very different placings of the Golden Rule in Mt vii. 12 and 
Lk vi. 31 (the latter being by far the more appropriate). So 
I cannot think that it is an altogether negligible suggestion, 
though no doubt it will seem to most people much more 
far-fetched than the supposition that the portion of the 
contents of Q which Mt and Lk agree in embodying in their 
Sermons was already arranged there in the order in which it 
was believed to have been spoken. 

We may accept then the matter found in both those 
Sermons as almost certainly forming an exception to what 
seems to have been the generally non-chronological character 
of QO. 

(B) As we now have the sayings preserved for us by Mt 
and Lk, a good many of them are accompanied by zztro- 
ductions, though very rarely by sequels or statements of 
results. As to the difficult question whether these sayings 
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as they stood in Q had such introductions—beyond the 
mere ‘Jesus saith’ of the first series (1897)! of so-called 
Logia found at Oxyrhynchus—we may draw the follow- 
ing inferences :— 


(i) Some sayings certainly had them,? for both the 
First and Third Gospels have them almost identically 
in Mt viii. 19-22 = Lk ix. 57-60 (the two aspirants) 
and in Mt xi. 2 ff. = Lk vii. 18 ff. (the message from 
the Baptist and the sayings that followed upon it). 
The same may be probably said of the expulsion of 
the dumb spirit in Mt xii. 22 = Lk xi. 14, though the 
case is complicated here by the admixture of the 
Marcan narrative with matter from Q. In those two 
or three instances Mt and Lk retain sayings and intro- 
ductions together from Q, just as they retain them 
together from their Marcan source in Mt ix. 14-17 = 
Lk v. 33-9 drawn from Mk ii. 18-22, in Mt xii. 1-8 = 
Lk vi. 1-5 drawn from Mk ii. 23-8, and elsewhere. 

(ii) No such decided inference can be drawn as to the 
sayings for which we find introductions supplied by 
Lk only, as in xi. I-13, 37-52, xii. 13-34, xiii. 23-7 f, 
XV. I-7, xvii. 20-7 and 34, 351, 37, while only the 
sayings contained in those passages are given by Mt in 
one or other of his large bodies of discourse with more 
or less appropriateness to its general subject. It is 
easy to say with Loisy and others that Lk ‘readily 
invents the surroundings of the discourses that he 

1 In the second series of these sayings (1904) there is a little introduction 
(His disciples question Him and say, &c.) to the fifth of them, besides the 
prefatory statement before the first. 

2 A priori we might expect this to be the case, as we may see by any 
collection of sayings intended to exhibit a great personality ; there are 
always some which would not explain themselves without some introductory 
matter. I will take two instances of very different kinds. In the Sayings 
of Muhammad, edited by Al Suhrawardy (Constable, 1905), I find that of the 
451 sayings rather more than one-tenth are introduced by questions, or by 
brief descriptions of the circumstances under which the Prophet spoke (and 
about 13 characteristics and anecdotes of him without any sayings are 
included in the 451). In the Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson, selected 
and arranged by Dr. Birkbeck Hill (Clarendon Press, 1888), there are 887 
items, and of these 140, or nearly one-sixth, have some explanatory or 
introductory matter (most often questions from friends) combined with 
Johnson’s own words, in order to make them intelligible. I have taken no 
account of the more than 100 footnotes, as many of them are references 
to books. 
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repeats’;1 and it may be admitted that his desire to 
place things as far as possible ‘in order’ may have 
sometimes caused him to adopt without sufficient 
authority historical occasions which seemed to him 
suitable for the separate sayings which he wished to 
locate somewhere. But, judging from the evidence 
before us in the two Gospels, I cannot think that this 
chronological tendency in Lk was nearly so strong and 
effective as the homiletical tendency in Mt to group 
sayings according to their subjects, and so according 
to their convenience for teachers. And therefore it 
seems to me probable that either most or all of the 
introductions above referred to were drawn with the 
sayings from Q by Lk, while Mt dropped them out; 
and also that the exclamations or questions which in- 
terrupt discourses in Lk xi. 45, xii. 41, xvii. 37a (and 
possibly in xix. 25) were retained from Q by Lk, and 
not added by him. 

(iii) But when allowance has thus been made for 
those sayings which either certainly or probably had 
explanatory or chronological introductions prefixed to 
them in Q, we may safely infer that a very large pro- 
portion of sayings stood without them there. Other- 
wise it would be extremely difficult to account 

(2) for the attribution of so many sayings to different 
occasions and surroundings, as shown by many 
of the asterisks in our lists,? and 

(6) for the way in which some of them are strung 
together? with an absence of connexion which 
baffles the ingenuity of commentators, who have 
sometimes been unwisely eager to find such 
links, and 

(c) especially for the different turns of meaning which 
appear to be sometimes given by the two compilers 
to the same saying, by their adaptation of it to 
their respective contexts. Thus, for instance, in 
Mt v. 25, 26 the partially parabolic warning ‘ Agree 
with thine adversary, &c.’ seems to refer, like the 
three preceding verses, only or mainly to the 
danger of remaining unreconciled to our brother 


1 Loisy, The Gospel and the Church, E. T., p. 71. 

2 See also Dr. A. Wright’s Synopsrs?, p. xxv, or his S#, Luke, p. xiii, for 
instances, 

* e.g. in parts of Mt’s Sermon on the Mount, and in Lk xi. 32-5, xii. 
8-12, xvi. 15-18, and xvii. 1-10. 
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men whom we have injured or with whom we have 
quarrelled ; but in Lk xii. 58, 59 it is so linked by 
yap to the foregoing verses there, that it becomes 
a more general and more completely parabolic 
warning against unpreparedness for Divine judge- 
ment. Again, let us place side by side the follow- 
ing passages :— 


Mt x. 26, 24. Esa 25 Be 


Fear them not therefore: for 
there is nothing covered, that 
shall not be revealed; and hid, 
that shall not be known. What 
I tell you in the darkness, speak 
ye in the light: and what ye 
hear in the ear, proclaim upon 
the housetops. 


Beware of... hypocrisy. But 
there is nothing covered up, that 
shallnot be revealed: and hid, that 
shall not be known. Wherefore 
whatsoever ye have said in the 
darkness shall be heard in the 
light ; and what ye have spoken 
in the ear in the inner chambers 
shall be proclaimed upon the 
housetops. 


Here, by a few modifications of wording, the en-~ 


couragement to preach boldly which in Mt is given 
to the Apostles as such, and is grounded upon the 
universal prevalence and publicity which is assured 
to their message, appears in Lk as a warning to all 
Christians against hypocrisy, which would be useless 
because no concealment or pretence can escape 
ultimate detection and exposure.! 


2 


From the probable form of Q we turn now to its 
probable substance, or in other words to the presumable 
character and subjects of the Sayings of Jesus, for the 
preservation of which we take the document to have been 


primarily drawn up. 


a If its general substance is at all adequately represented 
to us by the extracts made from it by both Mt and Lk, 
it consisted mainly of moral and religious teachings, 
including warnings and encouragements, such as we find 
addressed to Christ’s hearers and especially to His dis- 
ciples both in the parallel portions of the Sermons on the 
Mount and on the Level Place, and elsewhere. These are 


1 See Plummer’s note on Lk xii. 2, 3. 
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-so numerous that it must be enough to refer to the above 

lists generally instead of repeating separate references 
here.? 

b But that Q also contained some warnings addressed to 
the Jews who were opposing or rejecting Jesus is shown 
by such passages as Mt viii. 11, 12 = Lk xiii, 28, 29, 
Mt x. 15 (also -xi. 94) = Lkix, 127) tee eat — 
x. 12-15, Mt xii. 39-42 = Lk xi. 29-32, Mt xii. 43-5 = 
Lk xi. 24-6, Mt xxiii. 37-9 = Lk xili 34, 35. 

c It appears to have also preserved some direct denuncia- 
tions of the Pharisees in Mt xii. 27, 28 (cf. ver. 24) = 
Lk ext 10,020; Mt xxi. 61 ba Ekivyineg..so. ie 
Xxiii. 4-36 passim = Lk xi. 39-52 passim. 

d Weinfer from Mt x. 7-16 a passim=Lk x. 4-12 passim 
that Q contained some directions that were only or most 
directly adapted for missionaries and teachers. The 
latter part of the charge to the Apostles in Mt x, from 
‘verse 24 onwards, is not cited here, because the parallels 
to it in Lk vi. 4o}, xii. 2-9 (see above, p. 125), 51-3, 
and xiv. 26,27 seem to be addressed to disciples gener- 
ally, so we cannot say whether they originally formed 
part of an address to teachers.” 

e We infer also from the passages collected by Mt, but placed 
differently by Lk, in Mt xxiv. 27 = Lk xvii. 24, Mt xxiv. 
29.=.Lk xvii, 97, Mt-xxiv. 37-9 = Lk xvi 26,077, 
Mt xxiv. 40, 41 = Lk xvii. 34, 357, Mt xxiv. 43-51a = 
Lk xii. 39, 40, 42-6 that QO included some predictions 
and warnings as to the coming Parousia.° 

f The office and work of the Baptist seem to have been 
regarded by the compiler of Q as important and interest- 
ing for his readers. For, besides the account of John’s 
preliminary preaching in Mt iii. 7-10, 12 = Lk iii. 7-9, 
17, there is the long passage in Mt xi. 7-19 (see also xxi. 
1 Compare Harnack, of. cit., p, 173, E. T., p. 251. 

? Perhaps the treatment of the two aspirants in Mt viii. 19-22 = Lk ix. 57-60 
might also be brought under this heading, for it seems to be a sifting of men 
with a view to missionary work rather than to ordinary discipleship. It 
stands in Lk just before the mission of the Seventy, and as to its place in 
Mt see Exp. Times, xii. 472. 

8 Jiilicher observes that Q ‘contains no signs of the writers having wit- 
nessed the destruction of Jerusalem’ (Introd, to N. T., E. T., p. 3583 and 
so Von Soden, of. cit., p. 141). The attitude in all the above passages 
appears to be consistently expectant; and none of the special predictions 
in Mt xxii. 7 b (contrast Lk xiv. 21) and Lk xix. 43, 44 and xxi. 20, which 


have been suspected of being vaticinia ex eventu, are given by both Mt 
and Lk. 
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31b, 321) = Lk vii. 7-19 (see also xvi. 16) dealing with 
his character and his relation to the Messiah, and intro- 
duced by his message from prison.? 

g We pass now to some inferences of a more or less 
negative kind, i.e. inferences as to the kinds of subject- 
matter which were either absent from, or but rarely 
present in Q, so far as we can judge of it from Mt and 
Lk’s employment of it. It is notable that they have 
drawn from it no long parables, unless we regard the 
Talents and the Pounds (Mt xxv. 14-30= Lk xix. 
12-277), and the Marriage of the King’s Son and the 
Great Supper (Mt xxii. 1-14 = Lk xiv. 16-24t), as 
derived respectively from the same written source, which 
seems considerably doubtful as to the first pair, and 
extremely doubtful as to the second pair of parables.? 
Setting these aside, the Leaven (Mt xiii. 33 = Lk xiii. 
20, 21) and the Lost Sheep are the only two of the 
parables usually so called (as in Trench’s list) which are 
found both in Mt and Lk, but not in Mk ;* and in Mt xviii. 
12, 13 the Lost Sheep would have probably been 
regarded merely as an interrogative illustration, such 
Bee Nitoviteg, 20 = Lk: xi, 11, 72 -(fish or serpent, <c.) 
and Mt xii. 11 = Lk xiv. 5 (whose sheep or ox shall 
fall, &c.), and would not have been reckoned as a parable 
unless Lk (xv. 3-7) had given it to us in a fuller form as 
one of a connected series of three parables. 

But while parables distinguished by their length or by 
their forming part of a series of parables are thus rare 
(or in the case of long parables perhaps non-existent) in 
the discourses attributable to Q, on the other hand those 
discourses abound in short similitudes and illustrations 
Stich as Mt-vi. 24% Vil. 3-5, 13;-14-T;- 24-74 1x0 375 $8 | 
xi. 16-19; xii. 33, 43-5; xv. 147, and the Lucan 


1 The need in the early Church of information as to the preparatory 
nature of the Baptist’s office and work is shown by Acts xviii. 25 and 
BI Sk 

2 It appears not unlikely that in one or both cases the descriptive language 
of the more familiar parable (i, e. probably Mt’s) was transferred, either 
intentionally or from force of habit, by teachers to the less familiar one, 
while the occasions of the two had been different. These two pairs of 
parables are discussed in Harnack’s Appendix, of. cit., pp. 83 ff, E. T., 
pp. 110 ff. 

3 It can be shown, however, that the Parable of the Mustard Seed probably 
came down in two forms, the one Marcan and the other [Logian or] em- 
bodied in Q ; see p. 50 in this volume, 
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parallels. So in this respect they correspond in character 
with the discourses drawn from the Marcan source, which 
contain such brief similitudes as those in Mk il. 19-22 ; 
IV. QV 27 eal. 15 3k. A? fies 40; BOuee agg Oy te 
28, with parallels in Mt and Lk or in Mt only. 

h Von Soden when characterizing this source says that in it 
‘all is original: nothing is borrowed from the Old Testa- 
ment or from the sayings of the Rabbis’.2 Without going 
so far as this as to the use of the Old Testament, we may 
notice that only one direct quotation from it is preserved 
by Mt and Lk alone in discourses of Jesus, viz. Mt x1. 
10=Lk vii. 27 (‘ Behold, I send my messenger, &c.,’ Mal iii. 
1), and even that prophecy is also given by Mk at the 
beginning of his Gospel (i. 2). We may, therefore, 
perhaps say that the sayings preserved in Q were mainly 
such as brought forward that aspect of the teaching of 
Jesus which was ‘not as the scribes’ (Mt vii. 29, Mk i. 
2.2), whose appeals to canonical and other authorities were 
so constant and so deferential. 

But, on the other hand, the language of the Old Testa- 
ment is frequently embodied in the sayings, as that of 
Micah vii. 6 in Mt x. 35, 36 = Lk xii. 52, 53, of Isaiah 
XiV.0 3,15 in Meade = 1k se sot er. sai. 59. osete 95s 
and Ps cxviii. 26 in Mt xxiii. 38, 39 = Lk xiii. 35. And 
there are many allusions to persons and places assumed to 
be well known in the Old Testament, as Abel, Noah, the 
Queen of Sheba, Jonah, and apparently the Zechariah of 
2 Chron xxiv. 20f., Sodom, Nineveh, and Tyre and 
Sidon. 

i We cannot assign to O more than two records of particular 
miracles, viz. the healing of the centurion’s servant in Mt 
vill. 5 ff., Lk vii. 1 ff., and the healing of a certain dumb 
demoniac in Mt xii. 22, 23, Lk xi. 14, where in Mk’s 
narrative it is merely implied that healings of that kind 
had taken place at some time before the ‘scribes from 
Jerusalem’ attributed them to the power of Beelzebub 
(Mk iii. 22). This does not, however, involve the further 
inference which has been drawn that ‘so far as the choice 
of materials is concerned, little interest is taken in the 
miraculous’ * by the compiler of Q, for we have seen the 
likelihood that no narrative of any kind came within his 


1 In the Synoptic Gospels the word mapafodA7 is sometimes applied to such 
minor similitudes ; see Mk vii. 17 = Mt xv. 15, Mk xiii. 28 = Mt, xxiv. 32 = 
Lk xxi. 29, Lk v. 36, vi. 39) .XIk 41, XIV. Je 

ST OPaCi pulses 3 Von Soden, of. cit., p. 133+ 
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scope, except when it was required for the purpose of 
elucidating the discourses which he gives; and moreover 
in those discourses the frequent performance of miracles 

is assumed as a matter of course at least three times—in 
the message from the Baptist and the reply to it (Mt xi. 
2-7 = Lk vii. 18, 23), in the woe pronounced upon 
Chorazin and Bethsaida (Mt xi. 21-4 = Lk x. 13, 14), and, 
though more indirectly, in the story of the Temptation, 
which would be unmeaning to those who did not regard 
Jesus as possessing miraculous powers. And the appeal 
to the Pharisees, ‘If I by Beelzebub, &c. (Mt xii. 27 = 
Lk xi.19), is so expressed as to imply other successful 
exorcisms by Him besides that which had just been 
recorded. 

k There seems to be reason for thinking that there was an 
intention of limiting the collection of sayings in Q to those 
which were spoken during the period of the Galilean and 
itinerant Ministry of Jesus, as distinct from the period 
described in the Passion-narratives. For there are none 
of our 84 passages which are placed in a later part of 
the Gospels than Mt xxv or Lk xxi, with the single and 
slight exception of the promise in Lk xxii. 30f that the 
Apostles should ‘ sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel’ (see Mt xix. 28). 

Indeed, Lk xix might have been named? instead of xxi 
as the latest chapter of the Third Gospel in which Q 
seems to be used; for it is remarkable that there is 
nothing which is found both in Mt xxiv and Lk xxi apart 
from Mark, all such parallels to Mt xxiv being drawn 
from Lk xvii and xii. It is thus generally and almost 
completely the ‘fact that while Mt and Lk each have in 
their Jerusalem period considerable material not found in 
Mark, they have no such material in common’.® 


Dy 


Having drawn what inferences we can as to the nature 
and contents of Q [or Lagia] from the portions of it which 


1 Lk’s insertion in verse 21 makes it clear that he at least did not regard 
Jesus as ‘speaking not of the physically but of the spiritually blind, lame, 
leprous, deaf, dead’ (Schmiedel, Enc. Bibl, ii. 1883). 

2 We might even have named chap. xvii if it had not been for the one 
doubtful case of the Parable of the Pounds in xix, 12-27. 

3 E. D. Burton, of. cit., p. 48. See Harnack, of, cit., pp. 118-21, E. T. 
pp. 168-72. 
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we are more or less certain that Mt and Lk have agreed in 
selecting and preserving for us, we may venture to go a 
little further. We may find in those inferences grounds upon 
which to base conjectures as to whether and how far it may 
be the case that one of these compilers may sometimes have 
made extracts from parts of that document which the other 
overlooked or rejected. I use the word ‘conjectures’ so as 
to be on the safe side of under-estimating rather than over- 
estimating the value of any suggestions that will now be 
made; and no doubt almost all of them might be over- 
thrown by any new knowledge of documents, or any sound 
arguments drawn from our present knowledge. But the 
probability (or the reverse) which attaches to the conjectures 
is of very different degrees; and in some cases it is at least 
sufficient to warn us against too hastily dismissing the whole 
of the ‘single traditions of St. Matthew and St. Luke’ as 
being necessarily of inferior value ' to their ‘ double tradition ’. 
Our present tendency so to depreciate them is not surprising 
when we consider the difficulties which modern criticism has 
not unreasonably found in a few parts of both these ‘single 
traditions’, and especially in that of St. Matthew ; but we 
need not judge of the whole of either of them by those mere 
fringes or ‘ ragged edges’, and what has now to be suggested 
may perhaps help us in keeping up that distinction. 

We may enter upon this field of conjecture carrying with 
us the a priori probability that some of the contents of O were 
omitted both by Mt and Lk, as they almost certainly 
omitted some of the contents of Mk (see e. g. p. 67 above). 
It has been assumed indeed? that no writer of a Gospel 
would have omitted from it any well accredited material with 


1 Some very high authorities on the Synoptic Problem hold that Lk had 
throughout a third source which he preferred both to Mk and to Q; as to 
the probability that this was the case at least in his ‘great interpolation’, 
see p. 56 f. in this volume, 

? It is laid down as ‘a golden rule’ by Dr, A. Wright in his Synopsis of 
the Gospels*, p. xi, and his St, Luke, p. xii; he admits, however, that there 
may be exceptions to and qualifications of this rule. 
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which he was acquainted; and perhaps we may allow that 
no Evangelist would have done so without reluctance and 
regret, though the apparent adaptations of the two Gospels 
to different circles of readers may make even this doubtful. 
But there is reason to think that considerations of space 
would have forced these two Evangelists to make, whether 
willingly or unwillingly, a selection of some of their 
materials to the exclusion of others, It is shown in 
another of the Essays in this volume (see p. 25 f.) that they 
probably wrote with the understanding that their Gospels 
were not to exceed a definite and perhaps conventional size 
—the size to which Mt, Lk, and Acts! approximate. So 
the question constantly before them would be not whether 
any of their available materials, but which of them, were to 
be omitted ; and the decision of that question seems to have 
been left to their own judgements of what should be retained 
as most valuable for their respective readers, provided only 
that ample room was reserved for the Passion-narrative to 
be given fully. 

| Those who cannot exclude from consideration the possible 
or probable identity of Q with the Logia of Matthew 
mentioned by Papias will also be influenced in the same 
direction by the following considerations :— 


(a) There will seem to them some unlikelihood that one of the 
only two written authorities to which Papias—or Eusebius 
selecting from him—gives this prominence was so brief as 
to contain only the 236 verses or parts of verses which we 
have seen to be as high an estimate as can be formed of 
the matter common to Mt and Lk only (p. 111). 

(6) They will also see some difficulty in supposing that this 
comparatively small amount of matter, forming as it does 
considerably less than a quarter of the 1,068 verses of Mt, 
could have given the name of St. Matthew to the whole 
Gospel; and they will feel that the difficulty would be 


1 The slight variations in length between the three books might perhaps 
be accounted for by differences in the handwriting of authors or amanuenses 
(cf. St. Paul’s mAixous ypdppaow, Gal. vi. 11). 
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lessened by the supposition that many or all of those other 
verses in the First Gospel, amounting to about 200," which 
consist only of sayings and brief narratives connected with 
sayings, may also have come from the compilation 
ascribed to Matthew. 

(c) And further, if the Logia exceeded the narrow limits of 
the 236 verses, and if it was not known to have been 
mainly preserved in some well-known Gospel, is it con- 
ceivable that so precious a document would have been 
allowed to perish utterly, leaving no trace (either genuine 
or apocryphal) either of the original or of any translation ?] 


It is, then, with more or less prepossession in favour of Mt 
and Lk separately having preserved some contents of Q 
which are not found in both their Gospels, that we proceed to 
form conjectures as to what passages in the two ‘single 
traditions’ are more or less likely to have had this origin. 


I 


The conjecture which is furthest from a mere guess and 
nearest to an inference is that Mt v. 17-48, the long passage 
in which the contrast between the Jewish and the Christian 
law and standard of life is drawn out and illustrated by six 
examples, was for the most part drawn from Q. For we 
have two intimations that at least the general framework of 
that passage was familiar to Lk—possibly of course in some 
other source known to him and Mt, but far more probably 
in the Q which they so often used in common. 


(i) The first and more direct of these intimations is found in 
a comparison of Lk vi. 27 with Mt v. 43, 44. In Mt the 
contrast between the old and the new is clearly expressed, 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, &c.’ Lk, however, for whose Gentile 
readers the comparative narrowness of the Old Testament 


" Dr. E, D, Burton, of. cit, p. 4t, estimates the number at 290, the 
difference arising chiefly from the fact that he includes the Parables of the 
Marriage of the King’s Son and the Talents, while I have followed Synop- 
ticon in regarding them as probably or possibly derived from Q. 
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precept and the further narrowing of it by later interpre- 
tations would have no importance, merely gives the wide 
Christian standard of duty, ‘Love your enemies, &c.’ 
So he, unlike Mt, has no such contrast to express. Why 
then does he, like Mt, use the adversative particle add 
in his prefatory words, ‘ But I say unto you which hear, 
Love your enemies, &c.’? Must it not have been because 
he had before his eyes or in his memory a source contain- 
ing the contrast which Mt preserves?! 

(ii) In Lk xvi. 17, 18 we find these two successive sayings 
in a discourse directed against the Pharisees, ‘ But it is 
easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than for one 
tittle of the law to fail. Every one that putteth away his 
wife, and marrieth another, committeth adultery: and he 
that marrieth one that is put away from a husband com- 
mitteth adultery. The juxtaposition of those two 
sentences—the general declaration of the permanence of 
the moral law and the warning against a special sin— 
seems at first sight utterly inexplicable. Yet it may be 
accounted for not unreasonably if we take it as implying 
that Lk connected them together because he knew them 
as part of a discourse in which, as we see in Mt v, the 
practice of divorce was taken (verses 30-2) as the third 
of the six illustrations of the principle that, so far from 
any ‘jot or tittle’ of the old law passing away, it was to 
be fulfilled more deeply and more thoroughly than by the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. 


On those two special grounds, besides the more general 
eround that will come before us in a following paragraph 
(2a), I would place Mt v. 17-48 by itself as a section which 
we may regard as more likely to have formed part of Q than 
any other which is found only in a single Gospel. 


2 
Next to it, but I think at a considerable distance behind 


it, in such likelihood would come passages which are given 
only by one of our two Evangelists, but as to which we can 


1 It seems to me to be a much more far-fetched and improbable supposition 
that Lk was only introducing a contrast between the haters of Christians 
mentioned five verses previously (vi. 22), and the love that Christians should 
return for that. hatred. 
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suggest more or less satisfactory reasons for the other one 
having omitted them. 


(a) Thus, especially, we know that Lk omitted the anti- 
Pharisaic discourses in Mk vii. 1-13 and x. 2-12, which 
Mt reproduced in chaps. xv. 1-9 and xix. 3-9 respectively. 
This prepares us to think that Lk may have on the same 
grounds passed over several anti-Pharisaic passages in Q, 
while Mt transferred them to his Gospel, so that we find 
them in the more polemical parts of Mt v. 17-48 just 
referred to, also in Mt vi. 1-8, 16-18; xv. 12, 133 xxi. 
28-32; xxiii. 2, 3, 5, 14-22, 32, 33. Not of course that 
Lk intended to exclude altogether this controversial 
‘element (see p. 70 and such passages as Lk v. 30 ff, 
vi. 6 ff., xx. 1 ff. drawn from Mk) which was necessarily so 
prominent in the Master’s life and work, but certainly his 
tendency, as contrasted with Mt’s, was to limit the amount 
of detail concerning it which he might have drawn both 
from Mk and from Q. 

(2) Again, Lk may have omitted as either obscure or uninter- 
esting or even distasteful to his readers the sayings which 
we read in Mt vii. 6; x. 5, 6, 23; xii. 5, 6, 36, 37 (which 
might have seemed hard to reconcile with the Pauline 
doctrine of justification) ; xviii. Io, 17 ; xix. 10-12. 

(c) Turning now to Mt, he might have omitted the Parables 
of the Friend at Midnight, the Unjust Steward, and the 
Importunate Widow (if they were in Q [or Lagza], which 
is not very likely) as being liable to give wrong 
impressions as to the character of the God whom he 
especially sets forth as the Father. 

(2) He might also have passed by as liable to misconstruc- 
tion among Jewish Christians or as obscure or otherwise 
unsuitable for the use of the catechists or other teachers 
whom he had in view, sayings in Q which Lk may have 
inserted from it in v. 39 (if genuine) ; vi. 24-6; vii. 40-50; 
ix. 54-6 (as seemingly disparaging the Old Testament) 
G1, O25 Xe Sexi O28. BO. ried on 


3 
In the third place there is a much larger number of 
passages found in Mt or Lk but not in both of them, as to 


which we can only say—and it seems to be just worth say- 
ing and illustrating by examples—that the subject-matter of 
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them is either more or less congruous and 7” pari materia 
with what we have seen to be the contents of the passages 
common to both Gospels, and that therefore there is some 
slight degree of presumption either for or against conjectures 
that they come from the same source. The degree can only 
be slight in either direction, for, as has been said, we cannot 
be confident as to how far we were justified in inferring the 
character of the whole contents of Q from the parts of it 
preserved by both Mt and Lk. 

The conjectures, such as they are, will be marked by 
letters in thick type (a, b, &c.), which correspond to those 
prefixed on pp. 125-9 to the inferences upon which the con- 
jectures are grounded, and which should be referred to in 
connexion with each of them. 


a So far as the rest of Q was homogeneous with the pre- 
sumed extracts from it in Mt and Lk, it would have 
consisted mainly of moral and religious teachings for 
Christians: such we find in Mt v. 5, 7-10, 14, 16, 23 f. 
(which may be, like the next two verses, an insertion 
from another part of Q into the framework of v. 17-48) ; 
vi. 34; xi. 28-30; xii. 36, 37; xviii. 10, 19f. only; and other 
Bpcd elk x. 30-42) xi. 271, 36° xi15, 92, 471. 5 xiv. 
7-10 and 12-14, 28-33; xvi, 10-12 only.? 

b But it may also have contained the warnings to opposing 
Jews which we find in Mt xxi. 43 and in Lk xiii. 1-5, 
Sele 40s 

c And it may have contained even such directly anti- 
Pharisaic denunciations as Mt only gives in xv. 12 f. and 
Lk only in xvi. 14 f. 

d Nor, again, is there anything at all incongruous with our 
previous inferences as to Q in the sayings specially 
addressed to teachers in Mt xxiii. 7 b-10 and in Lk x. 
17-20 respectively and independently. 

e Nor in the references to the future Parousia which we find 
in Mt xxiv. 11f. only, and in Lk xvii. 20-2, 28f., 32; 
xxi. 18, 22, 24, 28, 34-6? only. 

1 This and the following lists of passages are only given as suggestive, 
not as positive or exhaustive. And they include a few passages which were 
also suggested for consideration in the preceding lists. 

2 But the Pauline character of these three verses, when compared with 
t Thes v. 3 f., has to be noticed; of course, however, the language of the 
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f And the same may be said of the supplementary teaching 
of the Baptist as to ‘the way of righteousness’ which Lk 
alone gives in ili. 10-14. 

g On the other hand, the fewness (or possibly absence) of 
long parables in both Mt or Lk apart from Mk suggests 
that it was no purpose of the compiler of Q to make a 
collection of them, and that those which occur in Mt or in 
Lk only were drawn by those writers from other sources. 
As to the longer Matthaean parables—the Tares, the 
Unmerciful Servant, the Labourers in the Vineyard, the 
Marriage of the King’s Son, the Ten Virgins—this con- 
jecture does not seem to be supported by there being any- 
thing in their contents which can be distinguished from 
the tone and substance of Q [or Logza]; but some of 
the longer Lucan parables, and especially the three com- 
mencing with the mention of ‘a certain rich man’ (Lk xii. 
16; xvi. 1, 19), do seem to have somewhat of a special 
character of their own." 

To some at least of the shorter parables this conjecture 
is less applicable. For, among the parables of the 
Kingdom in Mt xiii, the Hidden Treasure and the Pearl 
of Great Price may be said to be paralleled in form by the 
other short Parable of the Leaven, which is found also in 
Lk xiii. 20 f.; and again the interrogative Parables of the 
Friend at Midnight (Lk xi. 5 ff.) and the Unprofitable 
Servants (Lk xvii. 7 ff.), as well as the Lost Piece of Silver 
(Lk xv. 8 ff.), may be said to suggest by their form the 
oe) origin as the Lost Sheep (Mt xviii. 12 ff. = Lk xv. 
3 ff. 

And it should be noted that the present conjecture 
as to the scarcity of what we call parables in Q has 
no application at all to brief similitudes or apologues 
or figurative descriptions. We have seen how abun- 
dant these are in OQ, as also they are in the Marcan 
source: they may be seen too in the unparalleled 
parts of Mt, as in v. 14 (city on hill), vii. 6 (dogs and 
swine), xi. 29 (yoke and burden), xiii. 52 (householder 
and his treasure), xv. 13 (uprooted plant), xvii. 25 (king’s 
sons and tribute); and in the unparalleled parts of Lk, as 
in [v. 39 (old wine)], ix. 62 (hand to plough), xii. 47 f. (few 
or many stripes), xii. 49 (fire on earth), xiv. 28-32 (un- 

Epistle might have been grounded on the record which was afterwards 

embodied in the Gospel. 


* See also Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documents, ii. 231, on the 
Lucan parables generally. 
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finished tower and king’s deliberation before war), xx. 18 
(falling stone). So it is noticeable that all our authori- 
ties for the sayings of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels, 
whether we regard them as two or more, agree in as- 
cribing this characteristic of figurative language to 
them.’ 

h The scarcity of direct quotations from the Old Testament 
in the 84 passages common to Mt and Lk and pre- 
sumably drawn from Q suggests that it was probably 
not from that source that those two writers separately 
derived the ascription of such quotations to Jesus in Mt 
ix. 13 and xii. 7 (from Hos vi. 6), xiii. 14 f. (from Is vi. 
gf., which is only referred to and not quoted in the 
Marcan and Lucan parallels), xxi. 16 (from Ps viii. 2), Lk 
iv. 18 f. (from Is Ixi. 12 and lviii. 6), and xxii. 37 (from Is 
litt-12).3 

We have, however, seen reason (p. 132 f.) for thinking 
that the six brief texts from the Mosaic law which are 
brought forward for comment in Mt v. 17-48 may have 
been found in QO. 

i Again, our estimate of the nature of Q formed from the 
parallel passages in Mt and Lk must incline us to think 
it improbable that its scope would include the records of 
single miracles given by Mt only in ix. 27-31, 32-4 (if 
not a doublet of xii. 22, 23); xvii. 24-7,4 and by Lk only 
in v.I-I1; vii. 11-16; xiii. 10-17; xiv.1-6; xvii. 11-19; 
xxii. 49-51. But this amount of improbability diminishes 
in proportion as it seems likely that the narratives were 
introduced for the purpose of leading up to important 
logia of Jesus. 

k Finally, the almost entire absence from Mt and Lk’s 
Passion-narratives of matter which is parallel only in those 


1 The parallel in Mt xxi. 44 is probably spurious ; to the authorities against 
it in Tisch’s 8th edition Syr*!® is to be added. 

2 This is also the case with the Fourth Gospel, as appears especially in 
Jn ii, 19; 111. 3, 83 iv. 10, 14, 35; V. 35}; Vi. 27, 32 f.;, vil. 37 ff. 5 vill. 125 ix. 4 ; 
Xap Dith,) 7 t.; %17 0 f, $ xii, 24; Kill. 16); xv. Tf, ; Xvi. at. Soitis also in the 
Oxyrhynchus Sayings, Series 1, No. 3, and especially No. 5 ; besides Nos. 1, 
6, and 7, which reproduce or expand sayings also preserved in the Synoptic 
Gospels. The concurrence of all testimonies is remarkable. 

8 But Professor Burkitt (of. ci/., p. 202 f.) points out the appositeness and 
the ‘ real validity for ourselves to-day’ of the references to the Old Testament 
which are ascribed to our Lord Himself in the Gospels, as distinguished from 
the use of the Old Testament by ‘the early Christians in general, or the 
First Evangelist in particular ’. 

4 Mt xxi. 14 is omitted here as being a more general statement. 
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two Gospels predisposes us to regard the source which 
(besides Mk) they had hitherto used in common as not. 
extending over that period so as to supply materials for it. 
Of course, however, we cannot exclude the possibility that 
for some reason it ceased at this point to be available for 
one of the Evangelists, while the other continued the use 
of it. 
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SYLLABUS 
An attempt to show that the very diverse order in which the Q 


sections appear in Matthew and Luke is no objection to the theory 
that the bulk of them were derived from a single written source. 


- The diversity is readily explicable on the hypothesis that the 


original order is that preserved by Luke and that Matthew has altered 
this in accordance with certain editorial tendencies, which can be 
clearly traced by studying his treatment of both the Marcan and the 
peculiar matter which he makes use of. 

It is first shown that if attention is concentrated on the more 
striking sections, there is enough general agreement in the order in 
which these occur in Matthew and Luke to prove that, at any rate, 
the bulk of them came from a common source. 

The sections differently ordered in the two Gospels fall into three 
groups :— 

(2) Matter appearing in Matthew as an expansion of the Great 
Sermon and the Mission Charge, but in Luke scattered up and 
down in chapters xi—xvii. 

(2) Transpositions—in two cases only beyond the immediate 
context. 

(c) Seven detached sayings. > & 

.. The problem is, did these sections come from the same source as 
those which still show a common order? 

Matthew’s treatment of Mark shows that he freely altered the 
original order of at least his principal source. Luke, on the con- 
trary, follows Mark’s order closely; certain notable exceptions to 
this rule are shown to be only apparent. It is, therefore, a prvor?, 
probable that Matthew would have rearranged the materials from his 
second source also, and that Luke would not have done so. An 
examination of the three groups of sections differently placed 
confirms this :— 

The group (a) cannot be considered apart from Matthew’s marked 
tendency to group in long discourses sayings on similar topics. 
Four of these great discourses are examined in detail and shown to 
be. artificial compilations by the editor of materials originally 
separate, who aimed at giving in five convenient ‘ Pereqs’ the ‘New 
Law’. The presumption is that the present position of the sections 
in group (a) in Matthew is due to the editor and not to his source. 

Similarly, an examination of groups (2) the transpositions, and 
(c) the detached sayings, proves convincingly in almost every case 
that the Matthean order is due to the editor. This is not apparently 
the case with Luke’s order, which is therefore presumably as a 
general rule the order of the original source. 

A review of the way in which Matthew and Luke respectively, 
using Mark as their base, fit into the framework of his story all 
non-Marcan matter whether Q or otherwise confirms this conclusion. 

In conclusion, Harnack’s arguments that, on the contrary, the 
order of Matthew is more original are criticized. 


ONe hE FORIGINAL “ORDER OF (0 


HALF a century of critical investigation has made it clear 
that the parallel matter in Matthew and Luke falls into two 
parts—a larger part, which is convincingly explained by 
their use of a common source still substantially preserved in 
our Second Gospel, and a lesser part, which it seems natural 
to explain on the same analogy as due to their use of a 
second common source now lost—which hypothetical source 
has been conveniently designated by the symbol ‘Q’, 

Many scholars have, however, felt that the hypothesis that 
all or even the greater part of the Q matter is derivable from 
a single documentary source is open to three objections, two 
of them serious :— | 

(1) Many of the parallels show an agreement almost word 
for word, others one close but much less exact, a few present 
a general agreement combined with much difference in 
detail. This variation in the degree of agreement has been 
urged as an argument against derivation from a single 
written source. ji 

As regards the passages where the differences are 
great it has weight. But these passages are few in number, 
and the fact which criticism is called upon to explain, 
and of which the most natural explanation seems 
a written source, is that two apparently independent 
biographers have so much that is in close agreement. We 
approach the consideration of the passages where the 
parallelism is slighter and such as could otherwise have quite 
well been explained as due to independent tradition of the 
same discourse, in the light of what we have inferred from 
the closer parallels. And assuming that they used such a 
written source, we should expect that they would sometimes 
reproduce it almost word for word, at other times with con- 
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siderable freedom, since that is the way we can see they 
deal with Mark. There are passages where if Mark had 
been lost Matthew and Luke might seem to be following 
independent traditions, but where since Mark is not lost we 
can see they are only independent modifications of his 
version. The objection, therefore, has no weight except as 
regards that small minority of the passages where the 
parallelism is very inexact. 

(2) If we allow that this parallel matter may have been 
all drawn from but a single written source, what intelligible 
idea can we form of the purpose and aim of such a com- 
pilation? It is not a collection of sayings of the Master 
intended as a kind of manual of Christian ethics, for it 
includes the Preaching of John the Baptist, the details of 
the Temptation, the Healing of a Centurion’s Servant, 
the Message of John from prison, &c. On the other hand, 
it is not a general account of the life and teaching of Christ 
~—a Gospel in the modern sense—for it altogether leaves out 
the Passion and Resurrection. Considered as a Gospel it is 
a mere torso, 

No more need be said here on this point as the objection 
is met by the characterization of the purpose and aim of Q_ 
(pp. 210-15) which opens the Essay on the Literary Evolu- 
tion of the Gospels. 

(3) The parallel passages in question appear in quite a 
different order in Matthew and in Luke. At first sight this 
fact would seem to suggest that what the two writers had 
in common was a number of short disconnected pieces 
—whether written or floating in oral tradition—which, 
assuming they worked independently, they could not but 
arrange in a different order. If they had used a single 
written source should we not rather expect them to have 
reproduced the materials therefrom in something like a 
uniform order corresponding to that of the original ? 

This objection loses much of its sting when we notice that, 
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if we compare the first thirteen chapters of Matthew and 
Luke as regards the sections which they derive from Mark, 
there is found to be an even greater variation in their 
respective orders. So that if Mark had been lost instead of 
Q a precisely similar objection would have been made to the 
hypothesis that these Marcan sections in Matthew and 
Luke could have come from a single written source. 

Further, on closer examination we can detect behind the 
great variety of order a certain original unity of arrange- 
ment, and can usually account satisfactorily for the disloca- 
tion it has undergone at the hands of the compilers of our 
First and Third Gospels. 

To show this is the purpose of the present Essay. 

If we confine our attention to the more salient features we 
find that the order of the Q sections in Matthew and Luke 
is very much the same. Both begin with John’s Preaching, 
the Temptation, a great Sermon, the Centurion’s Servant. 
In Matthew then follow the two would-be followers, Mt 
viii. 19 f., the saying ‘the harvest is plenteous’, Mt ix. 37-8, 
a charge concerning missions,’ John’s Message, Mt xi. 2 f. 
Luke alters this sequence only by placing John’s Message 
first instead of last. We notice, however, that the 
Great Sermon and the Mission Charge are expanded by 
Matthew to more than double the length they have 
in Luke, and that this expansion is largely effected 
by the addition of passages which occur elsewhere 
later on in Luke, scattered up and down in between 
chapters xi. I and xvii. 6. In this fact lies the crux of our 
investigation. Did these additional passages originally 
belong to those two great discourses? Or were they 
originally disconnected and scattered as in Luke? For the 
moment, however, we postpone its consideration and proceed 


1 Appearing in Mt x, conflated with Mark’s account of the Mission Charge 
to the Twelve, in Luke, partly conflated with Mark in ch. ix but chiefly in 
Lk x as the charge to the Seventy. Cf. p. 173 f. 
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to notice that if we eliminate from our view those passages, 
and those only, which occur early in Matthew in these two 
great discourses, but in Luke scattered in later contexts, 
there isa broad general agreement in the order of all that 
remains. The Woes to the Cities, ‘I thank thee, Father,’ 
the Beelzebub incident, the sign of Jonah, the Parable of the 
Unclean Spirit, occur in the same order except that the last 
two are transposed. Next in Matthew occur the Parables 
of the Mustard Seed! and Leaven, a word about offences, 
xviii. 7, the Parable of the Lost Sheep, and two words about 
forgiveness, xviii. 15; xviii. 21. In Luke these occur later, 
but their order zwzth regard to one another is practically the 


same :— 
Matthew. Luke. 
t. Mustard Seed and Leaven, 1. Mustard Seed and Leaven, 
xiii, 31-3. xiii. 18-21. 
2. Concerning Offences, xvili. 7. 2. Lost Sheep, xv. 3-7. 
3. Lost Sheep, xviii. 12-14. 3. Concerning Offences, xvii. 1. 


4. Forgiveness, xviii. 15a, 21b. 4. Forgiveness, xvii. 3, 4. 


Passing over these sections what remains appears as 


follows :— 

Matthew. Luke. 
Woes against Pharisees, xxiii. 1- | Woes against Pharisees, xi. 39- 
ji 36. 52. 


The day of the Lord as a thief, 
and the two Stewards, xii. 39 f. 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, xxiil. 37-9. 
False Christs and the Parousia, 


xxiv. 26-8 and 37-41. 
The day of the Lord as a thief, 
and thetwo Stewards, xxiv. 43 f, 
Parable ofthe Talents, xxv.1 4-30. 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, xiii. 34 f. 

False Christs and the Parousia, 
Xvil. 23-37. 

Parable of the Pounds, xix. 12-27. 


The above analysis includes all the Q matter except the 
doubtful parallel, Marriage of the King’s Son, Mt xxii. 
2-10 = Wedding Feast, Lk xiv. 16-24, and some seven 


detached sayings— 


1 For evidence that the Mustard Seed was in Q as well as Mark see 
the following Essay, p. 172, also Sir J. Hawkins’s Essay, p. 50 f. of this 
volume ; so Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, English trans., p. 26. 
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Mt viii. 11-12 = Lk xiii. 28-0. 

Mt xi. £2=19 = Lk xvi. 16. 

Mt xiii. 16-17 = Lk x. 23-4. 

Misery Snr vi. $6 Db. 

Mt xvii. 20 = Lk xvii. 6; cf. Mk xi. 23. 
Mtxix. 20 b= Lk xxii. 30°b. 

Ne xia, Po = Li Riv. tr = LE xvili, 14: 

Thus, except for the matter which Matthew inserts in the 
Sermon on the Mount and in the Mission Charge, but which 
Luke has scattered between chapters xi and xvii, and these 
seven detached sayings, there is enough general agreement in 
the order of the sections in Matthew and Luke to make it more 
than probable that at any rate the bulk of these passages 
come from a single lost source. If so there have been some 
transpositions and displacements of the original either by 
Matthew or Luke or by both. 

There remains, then, to be asked (1) Did the passages 
which Matthew gives together in the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Mission Charge, but which Luke has in various 
scattered contexts, come from this same source, and if so, 
what was their original position ? 

(2) Can we explain the transpositions and displacements 
just noticed ? 

(3) Can we account for the seven detached sayings? 

One cardinal principle will guide our investigation. It 
may be presumed that Matthew and Luke would each deal 
with his second authority in much the same way as he 
dealt with his first. If, therefore, we study the principles 
on which they work respectively in dealing with Mark we 
shall arrive at the principles on which they might be 
expected to have worked when dealing with Q. How then 
do they respectively deal with Mark? 

Matthew has entirely rearranged the order of practically 
every section in the first six chapters of Mark. If, there- 
fore, he completely disregards the order of a document 

S.S.P. L 
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relating a series of events, narrated presumably in their 
historical sequence, we may assume he would be still more 
indifferent to the original order of a document which was 
plainly only a loose collection of sayings. 

Luke, on the other hand, makes few and trifling alterations 
of Mark’s order. There is apparently one considerable 
exception to this rule, but it is only apparent. The Great 
Commandment, x. 25-28, the Beelzebub incident, xi. 14-23, 
and the Parable of the Mustard Seed, xiii. 18 f., appear in 
Luke in a context quite different to that which they have in 
Mark, but, as is conclusively shown in Sir J. Hawkins’s Essay 
(cf. pp. 41 ff. and p. 53 above; cf. also pp. 169 ff.), versions of 
these incidents occurred in Q as well as in Mark, and Luke 
seems to follow the version of Q. They appear in his Gospel in 
the midst ofa mass of other material drawn from Q, so that it 
looks as if he only omits them from the context in which they 
occur in Mark .in order to preserve their original context 
in Q. The Rejection at Nazareth and the Call of Peter are 
placed differently than in Mark, but in both cases the story 
is given in a version other than Mark’s. Besides these, until 
we get to the Last Supper, there is only the trifling displace- 
ment of the saying about the True Kindred of Christ, Lk viii. 
19-21=Mk iii. 31-35, an explanation of which is suggested 
on p. 146, Only in the Passion story from the Last Supper 
onwards there occurs the quite exceptional series of small 
transpositions discussed by Sir J. Hawkins and Mr. Bartlet 
elsewhere, cf. pp. 80 ff. and pp. 331 ff. But we notice that in 
no case is material removed outside the immediate context.! 


1 A few odd sayings are given by Luke in different contexts to those in 
which they appear in Mark, but in most cases it looks as if he is giving the 
version, and therefore preferably the context, in which the saying appeared 
in Q (cf. Sir J. Hawkins above, p, 38). In some cases we note Luke has 
omitted the zucident to which Mark attaches the saying, and is therefore com- 
pelled to displace the saying if he is to retain it at all; e.g. the saying ‘the 
Kings of the Gentiles’, Lk xxii, 25-7, is given in Mark in connexion with 
the ambitious request of James and John, by Luke (possibly in Q’s version) 
at the Last Supper, but here Luke omits the incident to which Mark 
attaches it. 
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We infer that Luke normally preserves the order of his 
sources, though in dealing with disjointed sayings we may 
not, of course, infer he would do this as strictly as in deal- 
ing with a sequence of events. It follows that we should 
@ priort expect that where Matthew and Luke differ the 
original order of Q is to be presumed to be that of Luke 
unless in a particular case a reason to the contrary can be 
assigned, e.g. a desire to connect with other sayings on a 
similar topic. A closer examination will confirm this view. 

We have seen above that the discrepancy of order of the 
O sections in Matthew and Luke is caused by three facts. 

(x) Certain matter which occurs in scattered contexts in 
Luke appears in Matthew as an integral part of the two 
great discourses, chapters v—vii and chapter x. 

(2) Certain other passages are transposed. 

(3) The position of some seven detached sayings requires 
explanation. 

These three problems we will proceed to discuss in detail. 


Let us first consider the two great discourses, the Sermon 
on the Mount, Mt v-—vii, and the Mission Charge, Mt x. 
These discourses are elaborately arranged so as to form 
compendia of maxims on related topics. It seems 
quite intelligible that an author should wish to bring 
together all the most characteristic of our Lord’s teachings 
on general Christian Ethics as in Mt v—vii, or Missionary 
work as in Mt x, and for this purpose should bring together 
what he found scattered in his source, It is not intelligible 
that finding them in his source arranged as they are in 
Matthew, he should scatter them up and down, on no 
conceivable plan, as they appear in Luke.' 

Moreover these two discourses do not stand alone in 
Matthew. It is a marked characteristic of his Gospel to 


1 Had Lk broken up long discourses in order to fit the fragments into 
appropriate contexts, some would have been found in contexts derived from 
Mark, but they all appear in a section of the Gospel which draws only 
from Q and Lk’s special traditions. 


La 
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present the teaching of our Lord in the form of such 
compendia on related topics—compendia which there is 
little difficulty in showing were artificially compiled by the 
editor of the Gospel. Six or, better, five such appear in 
the Gospel, the fifth and sixth being probably to be 
reckoned as one—the Great Sermon (chs. v-vii), the 
Mission Charge (ch. x), Parables of the Kingdom (ch. xiii), 
Little Ones and Forgiveness (ch. xviii), Woes on the 
Pharisees (ch. xxiii), and the Last Things (chs, xxiv-xxv). 

I owe to Sir J. Hawkins the suggestion that the (late 
mediaeval) division into chapters helps to blind us to the 
fact that the author regards ch. xxiii as an introduction to the 
great Apocalyptic Discourse, chs. xxiv and xxv. The Woes 
on the Pharisees, the blood of all the righteous from Abel 
onwards to come on this generation, and the lament over 
Jerusalem, area fitting preface to the prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, of the coming of the Son of Man, the 
Parables of Warning, and the great Judgement-scene. 

Five was a conventional number for book-arrangement 
among the Jews, e.g. the five books of the Law, the five 
books of the Psalms, the five Megilloth, the five divisions 
of the Pirque Aboth, &c.! It is noticeable also that after 
each of Matthew’s five blocks of discourse occurs a slightly 
varying formula, kal éyévero dre éréXecev 6 “Inoods ... (Mt 
vii. 28; xi, I xiii. 53; xix. 1; xxvi. 1),—a formula indicat- 
ing, be it noted, the resumption of a narrative, and therefore 
due to the editor, though the /irs¢t instance of it, which 
perhaps suggested to him the others, may have occurred in his 
source Q, connecting the Great Sermon with the xarrative 
of the healing of the Centurion’s Servant (cf. Mt vii. 28 = 
Lk vii. 1). This arrangement of selected sayings of our 
Lord into five ‘ Pereqs’ cannot be accidental. 

In the case of all but the first of these it is demonstrable 
that the compilation was effected by the editor of the 


* Cf. Hawkins, Horae Synopticae’, p. 163 f, 
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Gospel, and did not exist in his sources. For in these 
cases Matthew has combined into a single discourse matter 
which we know was originally separate, seeing that part 
of it occurred in Mark, part in Q, and part in sources 
of his own. Sometimes he even brings together matter 
which occurs in different parts of Mark and which Luke 
has kept in their original separation. 

(1) Both Mark (vi. 7-11) and Q had Mission Charges. 
Luke in his chapter ix mainly reproduces Mark; in chapter x 
he follows Q. Consider now Matthew, chapter x. He starts 
with matter from Mk vi. 7-11, and weaves into it matter from 
Q (which appears in Lk x). He continues the discourse with 
more Q matter (which appears in different, and as far as 
we could tell by mere inspection neither better nor worse, 
contexts in Luke), and then—what is most significant— 
adds a passage from an entirely different context of Mark 
(Mt x. 17-22 = Mk xiii. 9-13), i.e. from Mark’s great A poca- 
lyptic discourse, which discourse, when he comes to it, he 
repeats almost verbatim, but with the omission of these verses, 
all save the first and last, which cannot well be dispensed 
with in the original context.'! He has, therefore, in chapter x 
brought together into one discourse not only sayings which 
we may guess stood apart in Q (since they so appear in 
Luke), but matter drawn from a different document (Mark), 
and even drawn from different par/s of that document. 

(2) In ch. xiii we have a collection of seven parables on 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Since they are derived from 
Mark, from Q, and from other unknown sources it is clear 
that they were originally separate, and that their colloca- 
tion is due to Matthew. It can hardly be an accident that 
the number in the collection is the sacred number seven. 

(3) Chapter xviii is an expansion of Mk ix. 33-47, the 


1 Some critics have supposed this passage stood alsoinQ. For our argu- 
ment that its original position is in Mark’s Apocalypse cf. p. 180. Two verses, 
however, Mt x, 19-20=Lk xii. 11-12, may have stood in Q as well as in 
Mark, cf. p. 37. 
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incident Mk ix. 38-41, which breaks the continuity of the 
discourse, being omitted. Into this Marcan section he 
interpolates xviii. 3-4, from a different context of Mark, i.e. 
Mk x. 15; from Q four passages at different intervals, i.e. 
xviii. 7, 12-14, 15, and 21 (Offences, Lost Sheep, Forgive- 
ness); and from an unknown source xviii. 10, 16-20, and the 
Parable of the Unmerciful Servant xviii. 23 ff. 

(4) The discourse on the Last Things, Mt xxiv—xxy, is 
a fourth most instructive instance of Matthew’s habit of 
combining and rearranging passages. xxiv. 1-25 and 29- 
36 and 42 are from Mark, verses 26-8 and 37-41 occur in 
Lk xvii. 23-37; thus he combines matter which, as partly 
from Mark partly from Q, we £xow to have been originally 
separate. He proceeds to add another extract from Q 43- 
51, occurring in quite a different context in Luke xii. 39-46, 
and three parables, ch. xxv, the middle one (the Talents) 
being probably from Q, the others from an unknown source. 

We see too that where appropriateness of subject-matter 
suggests it Matthew will separate what he found together, 
as readily as combine what he found apart— 


Mt xxiv. 26-7. = Lk xvii. 23-4. 


3 Xxiv: 26 Se gy Ve 
3 XKIV. SFG Se 4 XV B07, 
yy XIV MO=E oS eR VIE oa. 


We notice that except for the one verse, Mt xxiv. 28 (which 
Matthew puts at the end of the first part, Luke at the very 
end of this extract from Q), they are in the same order, and 
therefore presumably stood together in that order in Q. In 
Luke xvii they do so stand, separated only by verses 28-33, 
of which 28-30 are doubtless original, as being the second 
member of the double illustration begun in 26-7 (as in 
the days of Noah, as in the days of Lot’), and the rest may 
be original, or may be derived from Mk xiii. 15-16. That 


1 Such double illustrations are a notable characteristic of our Lord’s 
teaching. Cf. p. 173 and p. 195. 
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is, in Lk xvii. 23-37, with not more than a verse or two, 
if anything, interpolated, we have an original section of Q, of 
which Matthew has transposed one verse, omitted two others, 
and split up the rest, in order to insert its warning against 
False Christs immediately after Mark’s similar warning, and 
its affirmation of the unexpectedness of the Parousia after 
Mark’s equivalent statement. We suspect a similar opera- 
tion if we compare the passages previously discussed, 
mteevin. 7, 15, 21 = Lk xvii-1, 3,74. The order of the 
passages being the same, their conjunction in Luke is more 
original than their separation in Matthew. 

The foregoing examination makes it quite clear that it 
was Matthew's method deliberately to set about to com- 
bine and rearrange into set discourses on related topics 
matter which he found dispersed, if by so doing he could 
present it more effectively. We have seen above that 
Luke has precisely the opposite tendency, a reluctance to 
part from the order and arrangement of his sources. If so 
we may fairly assume that the earliest and longest of these 
discourses, the Sermon on the Mount, contains, like the 
other four, much that was originally in a different context. 
We conclude that the Q passages which occur scattered 
in Lk xi—xvii and collected in Mt v-vii and x are, speaking 
generally, in a more original connexion in Luke. 


We pass on to consider our second problem, the trans- 
positions of Q material in Matthew and Luke. In every 
case it will appear that they are due to Matthew, but only 
in the two instances (a) and (4) has a considerable section 
been removed to quite a different context. 

(a) John’s Message. Mt xi. 2-19 = Lk vii. 18-35. Here 
we note :— 

(a) The disciples of John are referred as credentials of 
our Lord’s mission to the fact that ‘the blind see, the 
lame walk, lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
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raised, and the poor have the gospel preached to them’. 
By placing the incident where he does in his - Gospel, 
Matthew has been able previously to give an instance of 
every one of these cures, and also in the account of the 
Mission of the Twelve an indication that the people in 
general have had the Gospel preached to them. 

(8) The criticism of the Jewish opposition involved in the 
Parable of the Children in the Market-place, which concludes 
the section, forms the transition to that new phase in the 
Ministry as presented in this Gospel in which the Pharisaic 
opposition is the outstanding feature. The peculiar appro- 
priateness of its place in Matthew is thus seen to be deter- 
mined by the editor’s own scheme of arranging his materials, 
not by its original connexion in Q. 

(2) The short series of parables and sayings beginning 
with the Parable of the Mustard Seed noticed on p. 144. 

The Mustard Seed, as we have seen above—but without 
its appendix of the Leaven, given by both Matthew and 
Luke—was in Mark as well as in Q. Matthew follows 
Mark in connecting it with the Parable of the Sower and mak- 
ing these two the nucleus of his third ‘ Pereq’. Since Luke 
here, where Mark and Q overlap, deserts Mark’s order, it is 
presumably because he is adopting the connexion in Q. 

The Parable of the Lost Sheep and the sayings on 
Offences and Forgiveness, as already noted, have been 
worked by Matthew into the fourth of his five artificially 
constructed discourses, i.e. ch. xviii, and are therefore not 
in their original Q context (cf. p. 150). 

The remaining transpositions we have to consider are all 
within the limits of the same general context. 

(c) Mt iv. 8-g=Lk iv. 5-8 in Matthew appears as the last, 
in Luke as the second of the Temptations. The ‘crescendo’ 
of the allurement in the three Temptations as arranged by 
Matthew, ending with ‘all the kingdoms of the earth and 
the glory of them’, is far more dramatically effective than 
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their order in Luke. Luke was sufficient of a literary artist 
not to spoil such an arrangement if it had occurred in his 
source—the rearrangement is therefore due to Matthew. 

(dz) Mt xii. 38-42 = Lk xi. 29-31. ‘The sign of Jonah’ 
comes very effectively in Matthew as a reply to a challenge 
of the Pharisees, provoked by the denunciation which closes 
the Beelzebub discourse (cf. yevyijpara éxidvey, xii. 34). In 
Luke’s order the Beelzebub discourse, the Parable of the 
Unclean Spirit, and the Sign of Jonah are disconnected utter- 
ances. But what the disciples remembered of our Lord’s 
teaching and what was probably recorded in Q would be just 
such disconnected utterances, being the more striking parts of 
many separate discourses of our Lord, not a few long con- 
nected pieces. We have already seen that the working up of 
disconnected passages into connected discourses is a charac- 
teristic of Matthew, not of his sources. Luke’s order is 
therefore more likely to be original. 

(e) Mt xxiii. 37-9 = Lk xiii. 34-5—‘ Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem’. 

How appropriately placed between the prophecy that ‘all 
the righteous blood shed on the earth from the blood of 
Abel... shall come upon this generation’, and the prophecy 
of the destruction of the Temple ‘and the universal judge- 
ment! Yet seeing the latter prophecy is derived from Mark 
and the former from Q, we cannot but suspect that the 
placing is the editor’s (cf. also p, 162 f.). 

(f) Mt xxiv. 26-8, and 37~-41, 43-51. The way in which 
these are artificially worked by the editor into appropriate 
contexts in the Marcan Apocalypse has already been 
pointed out (cf. p. 150 above). 

(g) Besides these there occur minor cases of transposition 
within the limits of a single section. The more important 
are collected in Hawkins, Hor. Syn.”, pp. 77-80, from which 
the materials in this paragraph are drawn. Perhaps the 
most interesting occurs in that portion of the Sermon on 
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the Mount which is paralleled in Luke’s Sermon on the 
Plain, and therefore must have formed part of one continuous 
discourse in Q (see pp. 161, 189). 
i.e. in Mt v the verses 42, 44, 45a, 46, 47 
appear in LE vi as~30,-27, 35b, 32, 33. 

So again in that part of the Mission Charge in Mt x 
which appears in the Sending of the Seventy in Lk x, we 
note (cf. below, p. 173) that 

in Mt x the verses 7, 10:6, 118, 19, 15,,1¢2 
appear in) Lk s¢0as-06,* 7b, 10a, GO 53,153. 

Again, we notice that transpositions of single words in 
the same saying are frequent, 

e.g. xiToy and iudriov in Mt v. 40 = Lk vi. 29. 

If we ask whether these minor transpositions of Q 
material are due to Matthew or to Luke, we again refer to 
our original canon, how, respectively, do these writers deal 
with similar material in Mark? 

A glance at the list in Hawkins, of. ciz., pp. 77-80, gives 
five instances in which Matthew has made exactly this kind 
of transposition in discourse material drawn from Mark. 

(a) Mk vii. 6-13; Mt xv. 3-9: the quotation from Is 
xxix. 13, and the reference to Corban. 

(8) Mk ix. 12-13; Mt xvii. 12: the rejection of the Son 
of Man and of Elijah. 

(y) Mk x. 3-9; Mt xix. 4-8: the references to the per- 
mission of divorce by Moses and to Gen i. 27. 

(6) In Mt viii. 26 the disciples are rebuked for want of 
faith before, in Mk iv. 39, 40; Lk viii. 24, 25 after, the 
stilling of the storm. 

(c) In Mt xiii, 12 ‘Whosoever hath, to him’, &c., is placed 
before, in Mk iv. 25; Lk viii. 18 it is placed after, the 
explanation of the Parable of the Sower. 

The natural inference is that the similar transpositions 
of Q are due to Matthew rather than to Luke. 

If it be urged, on the contrary, that cases are also 
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quoted of minor transpositions of Mark’s order by Luke, 
we reply,— 

(a) They are confined to the Passion story, where Luke’s 
relation to Mark is quite abnormal, cf. pp. 76 ff. 

(8) They are variations in the order in which details are 
mentioned in describing a scene, not as in Matthew trans- 
positions in the order of sentences in a discourse. 

At this juncture we may digress for a moment to consider 
a point which has a bearing not only on such minor 
transpositions as we have just been considering, but on 
the whole question of the literary relation of the first three 
Gospels. 

Sir J. Hawkins argues (cf. pp. go ff. above) that the minor 
transpositions in the Lucan account of the Passion and the 
enormously diminished proportion of Marcan words actually 
used is explained by the fact that to Luke as a follower of 
St. Paul the Passion was the essence of the Gospel Story, 
and that therefore from frequent retelling the tale in his 
practical Christian work he knew it by heart and so had no 
need to keep his eyes on his written authority." 

We suspect that the cause of many of Matthew’s trans- 
positions of discourse is much the same. Matthew could 
never have made the elaborate rearrangement of his sources 
that he has unless he had known his materials almost by 
heart. ‘Matthew’ and St. Luke would each have been a 
catechist before he became an Evangelist, and each would 
look least closely to his written source where he knew best 
his materials by heart. In Matthew this would be when he 
was dealing with the teaching of Christ, wherein to him, next 
to the hope of the Parousia, lay the essence of ‘the Gospel ’; 
to Luke it would have been rather in the Passion story, 
in incidents like the Rejection of Nazareth, or the Woman 


1 This does not mean that added details given by St. Luke are apocryphal, 
but that from whatever sources they are derived they have been blended 
with the Marcan account treated as if all was still in a fluid oral state. 
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that was a Sinner, in parables! like the Good Samaritan, 
&c., which emphasized that aspect of the Gospel which 
was to him most dear (cf. Essay on Literary Evolution 
of Gespels, p. 224). 

To a similar influence may be ascribed the well-known 
modifications in Luke’s version of Mark’s Apocalypse, 
Lk xxi. 5-36 = Mk xiii. The Parousia and its connexion 
with the destruction of Jerusalem was too vitally interest- 
ing to the early Church not to be the subject of constant 
instruction, and in such instruction the interpretation of our 
Lord's words would be insensibly blended with the original. 
It is thinkable that Luke’s version of the Rejection of 
Nazareth, the Call of Peter, and the Anointing by a Woman 
that was a sinner, in all of which S. Luke’s special vocabulary 
is unusually preponderant, are similarly catechetical modifi- 
cations of Marcan stories with an admixture from floating 
tradition. 

There remains to be dealt with our third problem—the 
original position of the seven detached sayings noted on 
p. 145. In the case of at least six of them it is quite clear 
that at any rate the original position is of that given 
by Matthew. 

(a) Mt viii. 11-12=Lk xiii. 28~g, ‘Many shall come from 
the East and the West and sit down with Abraham, &c., in 
the kingdom.’ In Luke this occurs among a number of 
apocalyptic sayings, in Matthew in the story of the healing of 
the Centurion’s Servant, where it gives a universalistic touch 
to the incident, which Luke with his special interest would 
have been the last to omit if he had found it in his source. 

(0) Mt xi. 12-13=Lk xvi. 16. Similarly the saying ‘The 
law and the prophets were until John’ would surely not have 
been disconnected by Luke from our Lord’s other remarks 
about John, and put in a context where it has no con- 


* On the influence of catechetical repetition on the longer parables cf. 
p. 198 and p. 200 below, 
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ceivable connexion, if he had found it in his source in the 
context in which it appears in Matthew. 

(c) Mt xiii, 16-17 = Lk x. 23-4. ‘But blessed are 
your eyes, for they see; and your ears,’ &c., is most appro- 
priate as a contrast to the unbelievers of the previous verse 
whose ‘hearts were hardened ... that they might not see 
with their eyes nor hear with their ears’, &c. But the 
preceding verse is a quotation from Isaiah introduced by 
Matthew to illustrate a passage which he derives from 
Mark. The insertion then of the passage from Q here is 
plainly editorial. 

(2) Again, Mt xv. 14b=Lk vi. 39b, ‘blind leaders,’ 
occurs in Luke in the midst of a long extract from Q, in 
Matthew to illustrate a discussion derived from Mark, 
a position which cannot be original." 

(ec) Similarly, Mt xvii. 2o=Lk xvii. 6 (faith as a grain of 
mustard seed) is most appropriately placed, but it cannot 
be the original context in Q since the miracle which it 
illustrates is derived from Mark. 

(7) Mt xix. 28 b=Lk xxii. 30b, ‘Ye shall sit on twelve 
thrones, occurs in Matthew ina context derived from Mark, 
in Luke in a context of doubtful origin. 

(g) Mt xxiii. 12 = Lk xiv. 11 = Lk xviii. 14, ‘Whoso 
exalteth himself. In this case we cannot say which con- 
text looks more original. The fact that it occurs as 
a ‘doublet’ in Luke would incline us to believe that in 
at least one, if not in both, of the two passages it is in its 
original context. 

We conclude then that whether we examine the six 
great discourses, the larger or smaller transpositions, or the 
detached sayings, everything tends to show that Matthew 
has entirely disregarded the original context of Q, and used 
it simply as a quarry from which to hew stones for the 


1 Two other sayings in Luke’s Great Sermon appear in Mt outside his 
Sermon, i.e. Lk vi. 4o= Mt x. 24 and Lk vi. 45= Mt xii. 34 b-35. The latter 
is discussed in the Additional Note p. 164. 
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building up of his great discourses and the enlargement 
and embellishment of the main structure which he takes 
over from St. Mark. 

Making that assumption for the moment it will appear 
that the way in which the editor of Matthew worked in 
compiling his Gospel is perfectly natural and intelligible. 
The narrative portions are practically all derived from 
Mark,! but there is a large number of parables, and much 
discourse from Q and other sources. Thus his narrative 
framework is necessarily that of Mark, and the problem 
of how to distribute so much discourse and parable in this 
short story was not easy. He solves it, partly by inter- 
polating parables or sayings in the Marcan outline wherever 
they seemed appropriate, partly by massing them according 
to subject in these five great compilations we have noticed. 
The Great Sermon in the shorter form as found in O gave 
him both the pattern and the first opportunity of forming 
a cento of our Lord’s sayings on related topics by expand- 
ing a given nucleus and probably also the formula of resump- 
tion with which each concludes (cf. p. 148). The nuclei of the 
subsequent discourses are given, and their context fixed 
by discourses in Mark, i.e. the Mission of the Twelve in 
Mk vi. 7-13, conflated with the Mission Charge of Q (cf. 
Lk x); Mark’s Parable-chapter, iv. 1-34; Mark’s Dis- 
course, 1x. 33-7, 42-50; Mark’s anti-Pharisaic verses, xii. 
38-40; and the Apocalypse of Mk xiii. The nuclei of 
the first two of those centos (ch. v—vii and ch. x) occurred 
early in Q; if therefore he wanted to expand them with 
other Q matter he cow/d only do so by anticipating matter 
which occurred later in that document. Only in three 
instances outside those two centos does Matthew anticipate 


1 The exceptions are—the Infancy, a number of small expansions of the 
story of the Passion and Resurrection, the miracles, ix. 27-34, which seem 
to be duplicates of stories from Mark and Q which Matthew repeats again 
later, the stater in the fish’s mouth, the statement that Peter attempted to 
walk on the water, and the few pieces of narrative which Q supplied. 
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sayings, i.e. Mt viii. 11-12=Lk xiii, 28-9, Mt xi. 12-13 
=Lk xvi. 16, discussed above (cf. p. 156), and in the short 
series of sayings beginning with the Mustard Seed (cf. 
p. 144 and p. 152). 

The problem of fitting the non-Marcan material into the 
story of Mark was solved by Luke in a different and much 
simpler way. The Preaching of John the Baptist and the 
details of the Temptation could of course only come in one 
place; the Great Sermon and John’s Question from Q and 
some other matter from elsewhere he gets rid of by inter- 
polating them early in Mark’s story (Lk vi. 20-viii. 3); the 
remaining and far larger part he gives in one long interpo- 
lation, Lk ix. 51-xviii. 14, as if it all belonged to the last 
journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, which he conceives as 
being made through Samaria,’ Thus, while Matthew 
follows Mark in giving a Galilean ministry, a period of 
wandering outside Galilee, and a last week at Jerusalem, 
Luke gives a Galilean, a Samaritan, and a Jerusalem 
ministry. For we note that this journeying through 
Samaria in Luke compensates for the wanderings north 
and east of Galilee in Mk vi. 45 ff., most of which section 
Luke entirely omits, while in what he retains he omits 
the notes of place which show the incidents are outside 
Galilee, e.g. there is no hint that Peter’s confession ‘Thou 
art the Christ’ (Lk ix. 18-20) was at Caesarea Philippi. 

Outside these three insertions only two fragments of Q 
are found, i.e. the Parable of the Pounds, xix. 11 f., which 


1 It is a mistake to call this the ‘ Peraean’ section, for though Mark makes 
this journey to have been through Peraea, Luke clearly regards it as through 
Samaria, ix. 51-3; xvii. 11; hence he places here The Good Samaritan. 
As a non-Jew he was not sorry to record how the Lord had worked in 
Samaria (contrast Mt x. 5). It may be, as Burkitt suggests, that our Lord 
did travel via Samaria Himself, while Peter, Mark’s informant, travelled by 
the ordinary route (cf. Burkitt, Gospel History, p. 96, note). An alter- 
native and perhaps more satisfactory explanation is given below, i.e. 
that the incident of the Samaritan village, Lk ix. 52-56, though omitted by 
Matthew, was in Q, and that St. Luke not unnaturally inferred that all that 
followed this in Q took place on a journey through Samaria (cf. p. 191 b), 
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may have been associated with Jericho in his source (cf. 
p. 200), and the saying about the Apostles on twelve 
thrones, xxii. 30 b. 

With this simple method of disposing of his materials 
there was no need for Luke to cut them up and rearrange 
them as Matthew has done. And that there is no reason 
to suspect that he has done so gratuitously will further appear 
from the examination of his ‘greater interpolation’ in the 
next Essay. Against this view of the order of Q has lately 
been opposed the great authority of Harnack, who urges 
that in two clear and significant instances, and therefore 
presumably in many others, the order of Matthew is more 
original than that of Luke. His arguments demand our 
careful consideration. 

The first is stated as follows, p. 174, English transla- 
tion :— 


Leading words, or general 


Vo. S7. Luke. St. Matthew. : 
subjects. 

TO. |) Gz. 2 Keng Kingdom at hand.) 

17 | ix. 57-60 vill. 19-22 | Foxes have holes. 

Toe khe Xa? ix, 37-8 The harvest is plenteous. 

TO. | AX: 3 es 18) 2) Sheep and Wolves.) 

20 | x. 5-6 12-13 Peace to this house. 

ate (se7- rob The labourer and his hire.) 

oo y Xow is ‘More tolerable for Sodom,’ 

24e (rr 40 ‘He that heareth you.’) 

34a] Xii. 2-9 26-33 ‘ There is nothing hidden,’ 

AS Sets RS 34-6 ‘IT came not to bring peace.’ 

4m | XIV, 26 oF ‘Hateth not father and 
mother.’ 

46 | -Xiv. 247 38 ‘Take up his cross.’ 

57 | xvi. 33 39 ‘He that seeketh to save his 
life,’ 


Harnack points out that z2f the bracketed passages are 


omitted the order of the remaining nine sections is identical 
in both Matthew and Luke. He infers these nine must 
have stood connected together, as in Matthew, not partly 
connected and partly dispersed, as in Luke. He has therefore 
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to raise doubts whether the four bracketed passages are 
from the same source as the rest. 

But (21), he admits, szzs¢ be from Q, and the occurrence 
of the others, even though with slight verbal variations, in 
the midst of two parallel blocks of Q matter in Matthew and 
Luke, makes it hard to believe they are from independent 
sources. Moreover, wherever we find discourse in Matthew 
parallel to discourse in Luke or in Mark, a few short sections 
are differently placed within the limits of the larger sections, 
e.g. in those parts of the Sermon on the Mount which occur 
also in Luke’s Sermon on the Plain, and which we can 
therefore be sure stood as one section in Q (cf. above, p. 154). 
What wonder then if we find three or four verses similarly 
transposed in the Mission Charge within the original section 
of QO containing this Charge, i.e. Lk x. 2-16, and parallels in 
Matthew? Compare again the transpositions in the following 
parallels: Mt xv. 3-9 = Mk vii. 6-13; Mt xvii. 12 = Mk 
ix. 12-13; Mt xix, 4-8 = Mk x. 3-9. And it is plain in 
these latter cases that the transpositions are due to Matthew, 
for here we have in Mark the original he was working on. 
The presumption is that in the Great Sermon and in the 
Mission Charge we are now discussing the transpositions 
are due to him, and not to Luke.! Even in the present 
chapter, Mt x. 9-10, when he follows Mark, transposes the 
paéBdov with yadxkov év ¢évais, and his word for ‘sandals’ 
with xirévas. If, therefore, Matthew is here working as he 
did in the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere, we may 
suppose that the original charge in Q was much in the 
order of Lk x. 2-16, that Matthew transposes a few verses 
within this section as he has done in the part of the Great 
Sermon he derived from Q, and then as in the former 
occasion proceeds to anticipate congruent matter from later 
parts of Q. As he read through Q to find suitable matter 
for his second cento he would naturally add such passages 

1 Cf. p. 154 above, and Hawkins, Horae Synopticae®, p. 78. 
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one by one as he came across them unless he had a special 
reason for rearranging them, and they would therefore 
naturally appear in the order in which they stood in Q. 
Thus a closer study shows that the coincidence of order in 
those sections which Harnack has acutely noticed is no 
proof of their original contiguity. 

Harnack’s second argument depends on the ingenious 
hypothesis that the passage ‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem’ was the 
continuation of a quotation from a lost work entitled the 
‘Wisdom of God’ (cf. Lk xi. 49) beginning ‘I send unto 
you prophets’, which Matthew mistook for an original 
utterance of our Lord. It would follow that, as against 
Luke, Matthew is correct in placing ‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem’ 
(Mt xxiii. 37) immediately after the ‘The Blood of Abel’, &c. 
(Mt xxiii. 34-6), so as not to divide the quotation into two 
fragments, though, by omitting the mention of the ‘ Wisdom 
of God’ preserved by Luke, he in his turn has erred in 
citing the whole passage as an original saying of Christ. 
If we accept this view it follows that for once Matthew has 
preserved the original order and connexion of Q, and Luke 
departed from it. 

It is of course very unlikely that Luke invariably adhered 
to his general rule, and this case might quite well be the 
exception, so that even if we accept Harnack’s suggestion 
we need not give up that conclusion as to the order of Q to 
which all the other facts seem to point. The suggestion, 
however, ingenious though it is, is not quite convincing. 
If we read the passage Mt xxiii. 34-9, only prefixing to it 
Luke’s introductory words ‘therefore the Wisdom of God 
said’, the first three verses 34-6 do, as various scholars 
have noticed, read very like a quotation. Verse 39, however, 
as Harnack admits, isa word of our Lord. The question is do 
verses 37-8 belong as a conclusion to the first three verses, 
or do they begin a fresh saying ending with verse 39? We 
think they begin a fresh saying, for the following reasons :-— 

(1) Our Lord’s way of speaking was so terse and pointed 
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(at any rate those sayings of His which have reached us, i.e. 
those which stuck in the memory of His hearers, are all 
such) that as a mere quotation 34—8 seems over-long. 

(2) The change of tone at verse 37 from fierce proclamation 
of Divine vengeance to sorrow for the blindness of the sacred 
city reads as if we have now passed from the lost Jewish 
Apocalypse to the Master’s own thoughts, not like a con- 
tinuation of the same document. 

(3) A€yo yap duty, verse 39, follows very awkwardly unless 
our Lord is Himself the speaker who in verse 37 speaks in 
the first person. If Matthew is right in his context, and 
Harnack in his interpretation, the argument would be as 
follows. Our Lord remarks that the book called the 
‘Wisdom of God’ truly foretells vengeance to fall on this 
generation, while it laments at the same time the frequent 
blindness of Jerusalem and consequent desolation of her 
house, and then adds as His own comment, ‘/or I say 
unto you, Ye shall not see me henceforth until ye say, 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. The 
connexion of thought is not obvious. 

(4) Harnack’s theory, of course, solves the difficulty felt 
by many that the words ‘ How often would I’ appear to 
imply previous visits of our Lord to Jerusalem of which 
the Synoptics elsewhere preserve no record. But even if we 
lay no stress on the Fourth Gospel it would be strange 
if the greatest religious genius of His nation had never till 
the age of thirty made a pilgrimage to the Holy City, nor, 
when there, felt the hollowness of her religion and yearned 
to save her. Our Lord’s baptism, with which Mark’s story 
begins, was the moment when He felt His own personal call 
to public work, but it was not the moment when He first 
felt there was something wrong in the official religion 
of the day. 

(5) A strong reason for supposing the present position 
of his section in Matthew is editorial has been already 
given (p. 153 (é)). 

M 2 
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We conclude that Harnack’s two instances form no 
exception to the general rule that it is Luke rather than 
Matthew who preserves the original order of his authorities, 
and that his order is to be presumed as Q’s order unless for 
some special reason the contrary appears in some particular 
instance. Some exceptions there certainly must be, if only 
because the human mind is incapable of absolute regularity.! 
In no human activity, least of all in literary work, which 
depends so much on the subtler idiosyncrasies of the mind, 
is any rule invariably observed. But it is plain that when 
St. Luke claimed to write ckaOeéjs, he meant in the chrono- 
logical order as determined from his original authorities, 
and that it is to him rather than to Matthew that we must 
look if we wish to determine the original order of Q. 


1 e.g. the position of Lk xvi. 13 = Mt vi. 24 seems to be due to the editor. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


Luke vi 
Od ydp éore Sévdpor 
Kahoy motovy Kaprov oa- 
, vOde aN dé 8 
mpdv, ovde madiy dévdpov 
campoy tmowdy Kaprrov 
Xr 7442 \ ay 
caddy’ *4 éxacrov yap dev- 
Spov ek tod idtov Kapmov 
ywookera’ ov yap €& d- 
xavOdy ovddéyouot ovKa, 
/ a 
ovde ex Barov tpvydor 
oradvaAny. *°6 dyads av- 
Opwmos ek Tov ayabov On- 
gavpod rhs Kapdias av’rov 
, ean (ar are 
mpodepet TO ayabor’ kal 6 
movnpos €K TOU Tmovnpodt 
mpopéper TO Tovnpdy’ €k 
yap mepltocet patos Kap- 
dias Nadel TO oTOpa avrov. 


Matthew vii 

Amo TOY KapTOy ai- 
TOV emtyvacecbe avrovs. 
pnts ovddéyovow amd a- 
KavOdv oradvdrny, 7) amo 
Tp(Borav ovtka ;! ovTe may 
Sévdpov ayabdy Kaprovs 
kaXovs mrotet, TO S€ wampoy 
dévdpov Kaprovs movnpovs 
mrovet. ** ov Svvarat Sévdpov 
dyabov Kaprovs rovnpovs 
motetv, ovde Sévdpov ca- 
mpov kaprrovs KaXovs Trot- 
et. 


16) > 


Matthew xii 


x» , 
33 °H momoare 76 O€- 


Spoy kadov kat Tov Kap- 
mov avTov Kaddp, 7) ToUr- 
gate 70 d€évdpoy campoy 
kal Toy Kaproy ad’tod oa- 
mpov" €k yap TOD Kaprrod TS 
devdpov yuvwokerat. §* yep- 
vnpata exidvav, ras Ot- 
vaobe dyaba hadeiy Tovn- 
pol ovres; ek yap roo 
TEpLowevparos THs KapOlas 
70 ordya Nadel, 856 d-yabds 
avOpwros ex tod dyabod 
Onaavpod exBdddet dyad’ 
kalo rovnpos avOpwres ék 
TOU Tovnpod Onoavpod ek- 
Badder movnpa. 


Luke’s version is supported by Mt vii in three points : (a) in context, being 


placed nearly at the end of the Great Sermon and immediately preceding 
the saying ‘Lord, Lord’ (Lk vi. 46 = Mt vii. 21); (0) in the addition of the 
similitude of grapes and thistles, Lk vi. 44” = Mt vii. 16; (c) in the form of 
the sentence about a good tree and good fruit, Lk vi. 4g = Mt vii. 18, contrast 
X11. 33. 

Luke is supported by Mt xii in two points : (a) in the addition about the 
good man and good treasure, and ‘out of the abundance of the heart’, 
Lk vi. 45 = Mt xii, 34”, 35; (0) the form of the saying ‘a tree is known’, 
Lk vi. 44* = Mt xii. 33°, contrast Mt vii. 16 and 20 ‘ye shall know’. 

Thus Lk’s general originality is proved as regards both context and form, 
and it is Mt who has removed the verse Lk vi. 45 = Mt xii. 34°, 35 from its 
original context, Cf. Hor, Syn.*, p.-85. ; 


ST. MARK’S KNOWLEDGE AND USE 
OF OQ 


SYLLABUS 


In the case of John’s preaching, the Temptation, the Beelzebub 
controversy, the Parable of the Mustard Seed, the Mission Charge, 
and a number of less striking passages, it is clear that Matthew and 
Luke had access to a version other than that contained in Mark, 
i,e. in other words, that in these places Mark and Q overlapped. 

A careful examination of the passages shows 


(a) that the Mark version is usually the shorter, but that the 
brevity is caused by the omission of features obviously original, so 
that the Q version is not an expansion of the Mark version, dué 
Mark may well be a mutilation of Q. 

(2) That Mark frequently conflates or connects together sayings 
which occur in different contexts in Q. 


It is inferred that Mark knew Q and quoted therefrom occasionally, 
but probably only from memory. 


It is argued that Mark wrote expressly not to supersede Q, 
but, since Q contained practically nothing but discourse, to supple- 
ment Q with the biographical narrative for which a demand had 
arisen. Accordingly Mark quotes Q as little as he conveniently 
can without omitting features which no biography of our Lord 
could well do without. 


The Apocalyptic chapter xiii receives separate treatment. It is 
not derived from Q, but is a Christian Apocalypse composed to meet 
a definite crisis but containing a few genuine sayings of our Lord, 
some of them possibly from Q, along with certain traditional 
Apocalyptic materials. Its date is the morrow of the Fall of 
Jerusalem ; its main purpose to encourage the despondent by show- 
ing that the delay of the Parousia and the intervening events had 
been foretold by the Master, and especially to warn believers 
_ against the false Christs who were expected to precede the Parousia. 
Matthew’s version is derived from Mark, not from another recension 
of the original ‘ Little Apocalypse ’. 


ST. MARK’S KNOWLEDGE AND USE 
OF QO 


THERE are several places where Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke are all three substantially parallel, but where the 
variations in detail and additions in which Matthew and 
Luke agree against Mark are so striking that it is clear 
they must have derived their versions in part, ifnot wholly, 
from some other source than Mark. Using the symbol Q 
to denote the whole mass of material common to Matthew 
and Luke not derivable from Mark—a symbol convenient 
because it begs no questions as to the unity or nature of this 
source —we may describe the facts noted above by saying 
that versions of these passages occurred in both Mark and QO. 

A close examination of the passages in question seems to 
make it clear that Mark and Q do not here represent 
different lines of tradition, but that Mark had knowledge 
of and made extracts from Q. These extracts are fre- 
quently somewhat inexact and suggest quotations from 
memory from a well-known authority rather than transcrip- 
tions of a document actually before the author. The de- 
pendence and posteriority of the Marcan version is shown 
by two constantly recurring sets of phenomena. 

(a) The Marcan version is almost invariably the shorter, 
but the brevity is caused by the omission of features in the 
© version which are obviously original. The Q version is 
not an expansion of the Marcan, the Marcan is a mutilation 
of the Q version. 

(4) It frequently happens that Mark conflates into a single 
saying portions of what appear as two separate sayings in 
Q, or combines into one context sayings which appear 
apart and in what appear to be more appropriate contexts 


inn): 
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The matter most characteristic of Mark consists in 
graphically told anecdote. On the other hand, the matter 
specially characteristic of Q consists in collections of short 
sayings, not unlike the Wisdom literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, and in short parables. It is significant that whenever 
we find matter of this kind in Mark we usually find that 
much or all of it is paralleled in Q, and that the Q form 
seems more original. 

We proceed to examine the cases in order. 

1) The substance of John the Baptist’s preaching, Mt iii. 
7-12=Lkiii. 7-9, 16-17, makes it quite clear that in Q John 
had a message of his own—repentance, the wrath to come 
even upon Abraham’s children, the axe at the root of the 
tree, the threshing floor—in addition to the mere announce- 
ment of ‘one coming after’, which is all that Mark gives, 
Mk i. 7-8. Now Mk i. 7-8 occurs almost word for word in 
Mt iii. 11 = Lk iii. 16, but it is clear that Matthew and Luke 
did not derive the verse from Mark but from the same source 
whence they derived the preceding and following verses. 


1 Mark i 


aeiisat exnpvooe he- 
you, "Epxerat 6 io xupo- 
Tepds pov éria@ pov, ov 
ovK eipl tkavos Kvwas 
doar TOY iwavra TOY 
brodnuatay avtov. eyo 
> , ¢ Cad > LA 
eBantioa vpas ev voaTt, 
avtos 6€ Bantioe tpas 
?y TIvev ‘Ayio 
ev IIvevpare Ayla. 


Matthew iii 

T)0 Neyynuara éxiovar 
TA, 

1Eyo pev Barrifo 
tpas ev Voate eis perta- 
yoayv’ 6 6€ dricw pou 
epxGpevos ioxuporepds 
pou éoriy, ov OvK elpl 
ixavos Ta Urodnpata Ba- 
otdgat’ avTos vuas Ba- 

, > , c , 
mrioet ev IIvevpate Ayim 
kal tupt. 

12 e 4 , > a 

Ov To mTVOV EV TH 

xetpt avtov, kat duaxaba- 
ptet THY GXwva avtod, Kal 
ouvake. TOY ditoy avrov 
\ > , \ ‘ 
eis THY amoOnkny, TO Oe 
dyupov Katakavoet trupl 
AY, 
aoBEeaTo. 


Luke iii 


™9 Tevynuata €x.0vav 
KTA, 

ae "Eyo Bev vdare Ba- 
mrife bps, epxerar dé 6 
io xupdrepds ov, 08 ovK 
eipl ikavos hovoat TOV ijwav- 
Ta TOY UTOONMAT@V avTOv' 
avros tpas Bantioe ev 

; 

Ilvevpare Ayio kat trupi, 


OG 10 mrvov ev TH 
xetplavrod, Ovakadapatriy 
ddova avtov, Kal guva- 
yayety Tov otroy eis THY 
anoOnknvy avrov’ ro de 
dxupov Katakavoe mupt 
dgBéaTo. 


1 Where Mt, Mk, and Lk al// contain a passage, but not where it occurs 


only in Mt and Lk, words in which Mt and Lk agree against Mk are printed in 
darker type, but there are often further minute agreements in order of words, 
turn of thought, or parts of words which cannot be conveniently so noted, 
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For—(a) Matthew and Luke agree against Mark in 
eyo pev Banrifw for ey@ éBdmrica, in adros buas Bamrices 
for avros 6 Banrioe: tas, in placing the announcement 
of 6 icxupérepos between instead of before these two con- 
trasted baptisms, and in the addition of the words kai zrupi. 

(2) What is still more significant, the subject of the rela- 
tive ov in the verse which follows in Mt and Lk but does 
not occur at all in Mk (Mt iii. 12 = Lk iii. 17) is contained 
in this verse which they have in common with Mark. Mt 
iii, 12 = Lk iii, 17 has no meaning apart from the preceding 
verse, which therefore must have stood in Q and not have 
been derived by editors of Mt and Lk from Mark. Thus 
the verses Mt iii. 11-12 = Lk iii. 16-17, or rather Mt iii. 
7-12 = Lk iii. 7-9, 16-17, form one connected whole, of 
which Mk i. 7-8 is a mutilated fragment. 

Again, in all three Gospels John’s preaching is introduced 
by the quotation from Isaiah wrt Bo@yros krA. Seeing that 
in no other case does the editor of Mark himself introduce 
a quotation or reference to the Old Testament it is probable 
that this also occurred in Q. Mark alone prefixes to it the 
quotation from Malachi (dod éy® dmooréAdw Tov eyyedor, 
which is applied to John Baptist in Mt xi. 10 = Lk vii. 27, 
in the account of John’s Message from prison, a passage of Q 
which does not occur in Mark. It looks as if Mark’s double 
quotation in this passage is a conflation of the two quota- 
tions applied to John in two different contexts of Q. 

(2) Mark’s brief allusion to the Temptation, i. 12-13, is 
less original than the longer account of Q, Mt iv. 1-11, 
Lk iv. 1-13. An original tradition is always detailed 
and picturesque, and would hardly record as does Mark 
a temptation to do nothing in particular. A later author 
might well so allude to a story whose details were familiar, 
but which he could not entirely omit to notice in a life of 
the Master. 

Thus at the outset we are struck by the fact that the 
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first thirteen verses of Mark, so unlike his usual picturesque 
diffuseness, read like a summary of a longer and fuller 
account, which the author gives because it had become the 
recognized introduction to a Gospel writing, but which he 
hurries through in order to get on to his own special matter. 

(3) The Beelzebub controversy, Mk iii. 22-30, Mt xii. 
22-32, Lk xi. 14-23. 


Mark iii 


22 Kat ot ypappareis ot 
amo ‘Iepogohvpov kata- 
Bavres eheyov 6rt Bee Ce- 
Bova exe, Kal Ore Ev To 
apxovre tay Saovlwv 
€xBadrAc ta Sapova. 

3-6 Kal. mpookadeou- 
pevos avrovs ev mapaBo- 
Aais €Xeyev adrois, Iles 
dvvatat Zatavas Satravay 
exBadrew } kal eav Baoe 
Nela ef Eautny pepo), 
ou Sivarae orabnvat 7 
Baotheia éxeivy” kal eay 
oikia ep’ éauripy pepo Oy, 
ov Suvqjcerat orabijvat 7 7 
oikia ékeiyn’ Kat €l 6 Sa- 
ravas avéotn ed’ éavrov 
Kal éuepiaOn, ov Svvatat 
aora@nva, adda TéAos 
éxel. 


, 
27° AXN ov Suvara ov- 
Seis eis rijv olkiay Tod 


Matthew xii 


2-3 Tore mpoanvéexOn 
are Sarporetdpevos tup- 
dos kal Kopds* kal eOepa- 
TEevoev aiToV, BaTE TOV 
kapov adety kal Bre- 
mew. Kal e&iotayto mav- 
Tes of OxAoL Kal Edeyor, 
Myre ovrdés €oTw 6 vids 
AaBis ;sx 

2 Of dé Bapioatos dxov- 
cavtes eirov, Odros ovK 
exBadrdct Ta Outpdria et 
un €v TH BeeACeBovd Gp- 
xovre Trav Saipovior. 


256 HiSads 8 tas ev- 
Ovpnoers adtav ettrev ad- 
tows, Idea Bactdeia pe- 
proteioa ka@? €autns épy- 
potrat, kal maca 7Ods 
y oikia pepo Beira ka 
éauris ov oraby,cerau’ 
kal ef 6 Satavas Tov Za- 
ravay éxBadret, ed’ éav- 
Tov epepicOn mes ovv 
atabnoetar 7 Baotheta 
auTOU; 


7-8 Kal el eyw ev 
BeeACeBovd €kBddAw ra 
Saipova, of vivi tov 


ev tive exBaddovot; dua 
TOUTO aUTOL pov ex ovTa 
kpiral. el O€ €yw ev 
Tlyevpart Ocovd exBdrcro 
, wa + 

Ta Sarpdvia, dpa €pOacev 
ep vpas 7 Bactreia tov 
Ocov, 
ae 
29°H mas Suwvarai tis 

; ae Ra Pe 
elgeAOeiy els THY Oikiay 


Luke xi 


.d > "s 
14 Kal jv exBdddov Oat- 
, ee he , 
pdviov kapdr* eyevero O€, 
A ag , 
tov Satpoviov e&ehOdvros 
» 7 € Pike 
eddAnoev 6 kopds’ «al 
> , cow 
eOavipacav of dxXot. 


© Ties d€ €& abrav 
eirov, Ev BeehCeBova 7 
apxovre tov Satpoviev 
exBaddet Ta Oarporta. 


M-18 Airos 8€ eidds 
avtev Ta Svavonuara et- 
aTeV abrois, Tlaca Baci- 
hela ed’ éaurny Srapept- 
oGeioa épnpotrar® kal 
oikos emt oikov minrets et 
dé Kal 6 Saravas ed)’ éav- 
roy dvepepio On, THs oTa- 
Oncetar  Bacrdcia at- 
Tov; Ore A€yeTe ev Beed- 
(eBovr exBddrew pe Ta 


Saycyia. 


19-20 Bi §€ eyw ev Beeh- 
CeBovdr exBadrdAow ra da- 
pdvea, of viol tua ey rit 
exBaddovot; dia tTovTo 
Kptral Un@y avrolecorTat, 
et dé ev daxtikw Oe0v 
eyo exBadrow Ta Sarpdrra, 
dpa epOacer ep vas 
Bactdrela Tov Geod. 


41-2 "Orav 6 loxupds 
Z , 
kabwmrduapevos puddcon 


Studies 


Mark iii 
igxvpod eiaedOav Ta 
oKevn atrovd Staprdacat, 
€ay (1) Tpa@toyv Tov iaxv- 
pov Onan, Kal tore THY 
olkiav avrov Stapmace:, 
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8-9 "Auny eyo vpiv, 
ért ravraapeOnoerattois 
viois TeV dvOpareov Ta 
dpaptnpara, kal at BNa- 
opypiar 6 boa ay Bhaogn- 
pnow@ot’ és & dv Bda- 
odnunon eis TO Ivetpa 
TO Aytov,ovK éxer Apeow 
eis Tov aidva, AAN evoyds 
eat aiwviov dpapty- 
faros. 


in the Synoptic 


Matthew xii 
Tov ioyupov Kal Ta oKEUN 
avtov dvaprdoal, eayv py 
mpatov Snan Tov lorxu- 
pév; kal tore THY olkiay 
avrov Siapracet. 


°*O py dv per eno 
Kat épov eott, Kal 6 fy 
cuvdyev per’ €“ovd oKop- 
miCel. oF 


zs , 
31-2 Ata rovTo eyo 
vpiv, maga dpaptia Kat 
4 
Brachnpia adeOnoerat 
F a 
trois avOpwrots’ 7 S€ Tod 
; 
IIvevpatos Bdacdnpta 
Se Oye \ a 
ov« ageOnoetat. Kal os 
ia ~ 
ay ein oyov Kata Tot 
eee . 
viod Tod avOpamov, ade- 
a 
OnoeTar aire ds 6) dy 
ein kara Tov IIvevparos 
TOU ‘Aylou; ovK apeOHoe- 
Tat aire ovTe ey TOUT@ 
T@ aide ovre ev TO per- 
Novtt. 


Problem 


Luke xi 

\ < a > rd > 
Ty €avTov avAny, eV 
elpnvn €oTl ra UmapxovTa 

is : 
avtov’ émay b¢ laxupdre- 
~ ‘ 4 
pos avtov errehOav veKnon 
> 
avroy, THY mavoTAlay av- 

a mm” > I.2 3 id 
Tov alpet, ep’ 7 ememroidet, 

Nimeaw a > a 8 Yt 
kal Ta okdAa avrov biadi- 
Soo. 

250 pn, av per’ €pov 
kat’ €“ou éott, Kal 6 py 
cuvdyov pet €ov okop- 
micet. 

Luke 

10 Kal mas Os é€pet Ad- 
yov «is TOv vidv Tov av- 
Sparov, adeOnrerar av- 
to: TO O€ eis TO “Aytov 
Hvedpa Braodnpnoarvre 
ovKk adeOnoetar. 


xii 


Matthew and Luke make four important additions—the 
fact that the challenge of the Pharisees was evoked by the 
cure of a dumb demoniac, Mt xii. 22 = 


whole verses, Mt xii. 27, 28, 30 = Lk xi. 19, 


Lk xi. 14, and three 


20,.23.. (OF 


these additions it is indubitable that at least the verses Mt 
xii. 27-8 and Lk xi. 19-20, ‘If I by Beelzebub ..., by whom 
do your sons cast them out?’ and ‘If I by the finger of God 
cast out devils...’ are original in this context, for they are 
pointless except as a reply to the challenge, ‘ By Beelzebub 
But Mt xi) 25-6 = Lk. xi. F7—133 
which are parallel to Mk iii. 23-36, agree against Mark not 
only in twelve words (N.B. esp. ‘ knowing their thoughts’) 
but in the general form and construction of the sentences ; 
they therefore were also in the same source which contained 
the four additional verses. The same source must also have 


contained Mt xii. 24 = Lk xi. 15,° By Beelzebub the prince 


he casts out devils.’ 
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of devils he casts out devils,’ the Pharisaic challenge without 
which the whole discussion has no meaning. Although 
therefore the verse is found exactly in Mark it must have 
occurred also in QO. 

Accordingly at least Mt xii. 22, 24-8, 30 = Lk xi. 14-15, 
17-20, 23 if not more must have stood in Q. But the 
abbreviated version of Mk iii. 22-6 has such close verbal 
resemblances in what it has in common with Q, and loses 
so much force by what it omits from Q, that we can only 
regard it as a mutilated excerpt from that source. 

Again, especially noticeable is the fact that Mark (followed 
by Matthew, but not by Luke who is using Q alone here) 
connects with the Beelzebub controversy a saying (Mk iii. 
28-9) Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. Luke in quite 
a different context (xii. 10) has a double saying contrasting 
the sins of ‘a word against the Son’ and ‘ blasphemy against 
the Spirit’; the same double saying occurs here in Mt xii. 
32 and was therefore in Q, but probably as in Luke in a 
different context. It may be inferred that Mark remem- 
bered one half only of the double saying and attached it to 
what he remembered of the Beelzebub controversy, thus 
combining fragments of two different passages in Q, which 
Luke gives in their original separation, but which Matthew, 
according to his custom, conflates with Mark.! The curious 
phrase Mk iii. 28, rots viots Trav avOpérrwr, here only in N.T., 
is perhaps due to a hazy reminiscence of the roy viov rob 
avOpémov of the omitted half of the Q saying. 

(4) Mk iv. 21-5 (omitted by Matthew in the parallel con- 
text, but reproduced by Luke) consists of five sayings having 
no internal connexion with one another. A parallel to each 
of them occurs in both Matthew and Luke in an entirely 
different context which as a rule looks more original. 

iv. 21, ‘ Light under a bushel, occurs Mt v.15 = Lk xi. 33. 


iv. 22, ‘ There is nothing hidden, occurs as one member 


1 N.B. the way in which Mt xii. 32 fuses together Mk iii. 29 and Lk xii. 
ro. It throws great light on Matthew’s method of conflating the phrasing 
as well as the matter of his sources, 
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of one of those antithetical pairs of sayings which are so 
characteristic both of our Lord’s and of earlier Jewish 
wisdom ~Mt x. 26 f= Lk xii. 2 f. 

iv. 23 6 ora €xv, occurring three times each in Matthew 
and in Mark, and twice in Luke, proves nothing. 

iv. 24 év & pérpo perpelre, is a conflation of Mt vii. 2 = 
Lk vi. 38 (its original context as shown by its antithesis 
pa) Kpivere in both) with the concluding words of Mt vi. 
33b = Lk xii. 31 b, kal mpooreOnoeTar div. 

iv. 25 ds yap exec doOjcera: more appropriately in Q 
concludes the Parable of the Talents = Pounds, Mt xxv. 
20 = Lk xp 26: 

In every case the saying as given by Matthew and Luke 
is in substance the same as in Mark, but small verbal agree- 
ments show they derived it from Q and not from Mark. 
The whole section is thus clearly a collection of fragments 
torn from their original context in Q, as if it were a collec- 


tion of texts quoted loosely from memory. 
(5) The Parable of the Mustard Seed. Mk iv. 30-2 = 
Mt xiii. 31-2 =Lk xiii. 18-19. 


Mark iv 

30-2 Kal €deye, Ids 
Oporacapey thy Bact- 
Aelay Tod Ceod ; f) ev rive 
abryy mapajsohy Oaper ; 
os KOKK@ TUVdTrEws, ds, 
Oray omapy) emi THS Yis, 

X 

pekpdrepor dy mavTov Tey 
omepparov Tey em Tis 
yis, kat Otay omrapy, ava- 
Baiver, kat yiverar peigor 
mavrav Tay Aaxdvey, Kal 
movet KAadovs peyddous, 
ote Swwacda vro Ti 
oKlay avtod Ta merewa 
Tov ovpavod KaTacKnvobY. 


Matthew xiii 
51-2 "AAnv mapaBo- 


‘Diy mapéOnkev avrots hé- 


yor, ‘Opota ¢ éotiv 4 Ba- 
otela TOV ovpardy KOKK@ 
owvaTrews , oy AaBav dy- 
Qpwros eomerpey ev T@ 
dyp@ avTou" é peKpo- 
TEpoy fev €oTL mavT@Y 
Tay oTEppatwy, drayv Sé 
avén Oy,  heiCov Tov da- 
Xavev cori, kal yiverat 
Sév8pov, Sore eAGeiv ra 
TETELVA TOU OpavOd Kal 
KatacKnvooy év Tots KAd- 
Sots adTod. 

33 "ANAnv mapaBodnv 
eXdAnoev avtots, ‘Opota 
early 1) Bact\ela rtev 
ovpavav Coun, nv AaBov- 
ga yuvn evexpuwpey els 
ddevpou cdta tpla, €ws 
ov eCupwOn Odor. 


Luke xiii 
8-19 "ENeyev ody, Tie 
dpota éativ 4 Bactdela 
TOU Qeod ; Kal Tit 6moLw- 
oo avtny; Spoia €ort 
KOKK@ olvaTre@s, OV Aa- 
Bav dvOpomos eBadev eis 
Kirov éavTod" kal nvén- 
oe, Kal €yevero els Sév- 
Spov, Kat Ta TeTELWa TOD 
ovpavod KaTerknvacey ev 
tots KAdSots adtod. 


20-1 Kal mad ere, 


Tin 6pordcw tiv Bace 
Aelay Tod ed ; Opota 
> ‘ , 

eott Cupn, Wy AaBodoa 
yur expuwper ef els ddevpou 
adata Tpia, €ws ov etv- 
H@On odor. 
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There are twelve small verbal coincidences between 
Matthew and Luke against Mark, which show that their 
version is not derived from him but from Q. What is more 
important is the fact that in both Matthew and Luke the 
Parable of the Leaven is appended. Pairs of parables 
emphasizing different aspects of the same idea are a marked 
characteristic of our Lord’s teaching in all our sources 
(cf. among others the Hidden Treasure and the Pearl of 
Great Price in Mt xiii. 44-6; the New Patch and the 
New Wine, Mk ii. 21 f.; the Tower Builder and King 
making War, Lk xiv. 28-32), Mark’s single parable here 
is therefore a mutilation of an original pair in Q. 

(6) Mk vi. 7-11, Mt x. 1-14, Lk ix. 1-5; cf. Lk x. 1-12. 
A ‘complicated case, for the agreements of Luke with 
Matthew against Mark occur partly in Lk ix. 1-5, partly 
in Lk x. 1-12. Matthew as usual conflates Mark and Q, 
and so for once to some small extent does Luke in ix, 1-5, 
but Luke also has a version in x. I-12, much, if not all, of 


which is Q. 
Mark vi 


* Kal mpookaneirat 

‘ , ‘ Ly 
tovs dadeka, Kal i{p- 
Earo avtovs arroareA- 
Aetv Svo Sto" Kai edi- 
Sov avrois éEovciay 
T@y Tvevpdt@yv TOV 
dxabaptov. 


ao Ka mapnyyec- 
ey avrois, iva pa dev 
atpwoty eis 68d, e Po 
paBdov pdvov" HI) tip- 
roy, pi) mhpay, pi) eis 
thy Cavny xadkdr" 
adn UrrodeSepevous 
gavdaXua’ Kal py) ev- 
Stanabe Svo xurGvas. 
Kai édeyev avrois, 


Matthew x 


1 Kal mpookadeod- 
pevos Tos Owdexa 
paOnras avrov wkev 
avrois €£ovalay mvev- 
pdtev — akaOdproy, 
ore exSdaddew advra, 
kal Qepatrevery macay 
vogov kal macay pa- 
Aakiav, 

784 TIopevopevor de 
knpiooere Néyovres 
Ore “Hyyerev 4 Bact. 
Acla Tay ovpavar. ao- 
Oevotvtas Vepatrevere. 

°Mn «rnona be xXpv- 
cov pnde a dpyupov pnoe 
coda eis Tas ovas 
buoy, 1° pi mnpay eis 
6ddy, pnde dvo xXe- 
Tavas, pynde trodh- 
pata, pnde paBdov" 
dgvos ydp 6 épydrns 
THs Tpopis avtod eo 
Tw, 3! eis Hv 8 dv 16- 


Luke ix 


ZvyKadeodpevos 
dé rovs dadexa @mxkev 
‘ , 
avrois Ovvapyiww kat 
> U eae, 8 , A 
e€ovalav ml mayra Ta 
Satpovia, kal véocous 
Oepatreverv. 


1 


2 Kal dméorethey 
avtovs Kyptoce TrIHVv 
Baorelav tov Oecod, 

ae cal L > 
kal idaOat tovs aobe- 
vovvras. 

5-4 Kat eime mpos 
> , ‘ ” 
avrous, Mnoev aipere 
, ; 
eis THY 68sv, pire 
paBdor, pyre pay, 
pare dproy, pare dp- 
Yiproy, | pare dvo Xt 
Tavas éxew, Kal els 

a » Ce? > ’ 
nv dy oikiay eiaedOnre, 
ket pevere, Kal exeiOey 


ébépyeabe. 


Luke x 


Mera 6¢€ ratra 
dvéderEev 6 Kuptos 
érépous €Bdopjxorra, 
Kal dméorethev avrovs 
ava 8vo mpo mpoaarov 
avrov els macay moALy 
kal Tdmov ov €uedev 
avros épxea Oat, 


1 


® Kal Oepatevete 
Tovs €v avrn aoPeveis, 
kal éyere avrots, 


"Hy ytev ep tpas q 


Baorrela rod Geod. 
4-589 My Baord cere 
Baddvrwoy, pL) THpay, 
ul ‘ 
pn trodSqpatay Kal 
pndeva Kata riy 6ddv 
> , > a > 
dondonobe, eis nv & 
r» Sr L ow 
dv eloehOnre olkiay,... 
ff, > > “”~ de Led eee 
ev avty S€ rH otkia 
pevere, eoOloytes Kat 
, 
mivovTes TA Tap’ av- 
tov’ dakios ydp 6 
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Mark vi 


: j 
‘Orov éay eloedOnre 
eis olklay, eel pevere 

2 ee 
és dv e&€Onre ekei- 


dev. 


11 Kal Os ay romos 
1) deEnrar v ipas, pnde 
adkovcw@ow wpor, ék- 
mropevopevor exeiOev & 
exrivagate Tov xovy 
TOV UTOKATW TOY To- 
ddv bpdy, eis paptu- 

eae 
pov avdrois. 


Matthew x 


Aw 7) KounveioeAOnTe, 
e€eracare tis €v avty 
G&vs €or, KaKEl pel- 
vare, eas dv e&€NOnre. 
cioepydpevor Oe els 
TH oiklay aomdoacbe 
avrny. 

8 Kai édv pev 4 7 
oikia agia, edOero ij 
ciphyy bpaver’ aviv" 
éay &e a 7 agia, 4 
eipnyn bpav mpos tmas 
emlaTpapnre. 


™ Kal os éayv pu) 
deEnrat bas, pnde 
dxovoy) Tous Ndyous 
DpOV, ebepxdpevor eo 
THs olklas 7) THS ™o- 
ews exelvns exTivd- 
Eare TOV Koviop Tov Tey 
Today Umar. 


\ A 

9 Aunv A€eyo ipiv, 

GvekTOTEpov EoTar yi} 

, \ 2 

LodSdpov kal Toudp- 

pov év Tpépa Kpioews 
Wj Ty Woe exetvy. 

: 

188 "1do0v, éy@ dtro- 

, Chae e , 

otehAw dps as mpd- 

Bara év péow AdKov. 


Luke ix 


5 Kat doo av py 
déxavTar vuas, ebep- 
XOopevor amd THs Té- 
ews éxelvns TOV Ko- 
vuopTov amo Tay TOOGY 
bpov droorwd£are, 
eis paptuptov 7 at- 
ToUvs. 
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Luke x 


épyarns TOU pia Bow 
avroo" 1) peraBatvere 
é& oiklas els olkiay. 


5>—S TI o@rov Aeyere, 
Eipnyn, TO olxe TOUT. 
kal édv 1 eKel vios 
cipnuns, émavaravoe- 
Tal em adroy 7 eiphvy 
tpav’ el Se phys, ep 
tpas avaxapwet. 

10-Il Ris fv 8 av 
mod eioéAOnte, Kal 
py S€yovrat bpas, €&- 
ehOdutes eis TAS wAa- 
TelasaiTns elmate, Kal 
TOV KovLopTov Toy KOA- 
AnOevra npiv ek ris 
moAews VUaY els TOUS 
mésas dropacodpeba 
Diy mY TOOTO yive- 
oKere, Ort ipyyeKev 7 
Baotreia Tod Geod. 

2 Aéyo iptv, Or 
LoSdpors ev 77 HpEepa 
ekeivn aveKTOTEpov éo: 
Tau i) TH TONE ekelvy, 
‘Ymayere’ idov 
eye atmootAAw bpd 
&s dpvas év péeow Av 
K@v. 


Sy} 


Comparing Matthew with the two Lucan passages, it 
appears at once that Q must have contained six passages 
‘Preach the Kingdom is at 


not paralleled in Mark. 
hand and heal the sick, Mt x. 7-8a = Lk x 


(1) 


x 0, ch Lkixas 


(2) ‘The labourer is worthy of his hire,’ Mt x. 10 = Lk x.7; 


(3) ‘Into whatever city ye shall enter 


, Mt x.11 = Lk x. 10 


(4) ‘Your peace be upon the house,’ Mt x. 13 = Lk x. 6; 
(5) ‘It shall be more tolerable for Sodom than for that city,’ 


Ni hs kes 
wolves, Mt x. 16 = Lkix, 3:! 


(6) ‘I send you as sheep among 


But Q must also have contained the substance of the 
verses which are paralleled by Mark, for 


' Possibly a seventh, Mt x. 4o = 


MEssCcGs 


Lk x. 16, ‘He that heareth you heareth 
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~ In Mk vi. 7 = Mt x. 1 = Lk ix. 1, Matthew and Luke 
agree against Mark in six verbal points. 

In Mk vi. 8-9 = Mt x. 9-10, Lk ix. 3 and x. 4, Matthew 
and Luke agree in adding e@pyvpiov and dmodjpara, and in 
giving prjre pé Boor for ef uh pe BOov pévov, implying in Q a 
list of requisites similar to Mark’s. 

Mio vic £0: Mt x.-19 Lk ix: 4 = Lk x) 5a; or ah 
equivalent indicating entrance of the house, is implied by 
the subsequent Q verse, Mt x. 13 = Lk x. 5 b-6. 

Mk vi. 1i = Mt x. 14 = Lk ix, 5 = Lk x. 10-11. Matthew 
and Luke agree in the words é€epydpevor ras méodAEws 
éxeivns, kovioptév. Also médewy is guarantéed as original 
as against Mark’s éxeiOev, as the next verse, Mt x. 15 = 
Lk x. 11, has no meaning, unless a city has just been 
expressly mentioned. Accordingly Mt x. 14 = Lk ix. 5 = 
Lk x. 10 was derived by the editors from Q not from Mk 
Mis Ii. ; 

QO therefore contained substantially all that Mark gives 
in much the same language, and in addition six sayings 
which are intimately connected with them. Again, there- 
fore, Mark’s version is a mutilated excerpt of Q. 

(7) Mk ix. 42-50, cf. Mt xviii. 6-9. It would appear 
that this section is a combination of three fragments of Q. 

(az) In Lk xvii. 1-2 the saying, ‘It is nécessary that 
offences come, but woe to him by whom they come,’ is 
explained by the connected saying,.‘it is better for him that a 
millstone,’ &c., apart from which it has little meaning. Mt 
xviii. 6-7 gives the two sayings in the reverse order but still 
in connexion, Mk ix. 42 reproduces only one, again breaking 
up an original pair. 

(6) Mk ix. 43-7, ‘If thy hand, foot, eye, offend thee,’ is 
substantially reproduced by Matthew twice, i.e. Mt xviii. 
8-9, which is in context parallel to this passage of Mark, 
and with important variations Mt v. 29-30 in the Sermon 
on the Mount. The natural explanation of the doublet in 
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Matthew is that in the one case he draws from Mark, in the 
other from Q. 

(c) Mkix. 50, ‘salt, cf. Lk xiv. 34=Mt v.13. Matthew and 
Luke agree against Mark in the word pwpay 67 and in adding 
the idea of casting it away, such a saying therefore stood 
in Q. Probably however xadév 75 das (Mark and Luke) 
stood in Q, for it looks more original than Matthew’s types 
éaré Td dAas THS ys, which combines with the original saying 
its homiletic explanation, cf. p. 198 and Hor. Syx.?, pp. 163 ff. 

(8) Mk xii. 38-40, denunciation of the Pharisees, looks 
like a reminiscence of the long denunciationinQ, Mt xxiii 
1-36, cf. Lk xi. 39-52. 


The cumulative effect of these instances is irresistible, and 
must establish beyond reasonable doubt that Mark was 
familiar with O. Once this is established it is natural to 
regard as reminiscences of Q certain other passages of a 
kind which, but for this, might have been regarded as 
independent versions of sayings of our Lord, e.g. ‘The 
Great Commandment’, Mk sii. 28 ff. = Mt xxii. 34 ff. = Lk 
x. 25 ff., which Sir John Hawkins, p. 41 f. above, has shown 
was probably contained in both Mark and QO. 

For the same reason we may suspect also derivation 
from Q in the case of the following sayings which exhibit 
agreements between Matthew and Luke, which show that 
they knew a version of the saying (i. e. Q’s) slightly different 
from Mark’s; though of course in the case of isolated 
sayings the probability of their being handed down in a 
similar form by different traditions is much higher than in 
the case of Jonger connected passages. In most cases the 
sayirg is reproduced twice by Matthew and Luke, once in a 
form and context resembling Mark and therefore drawn from 
him, once in a different form ; only the latter are here given.! 


1 For a detailed discussion of these passages showing that Luke derived 
them from Q not from Mark, not however raising the question of the relation 
of the Marcan to the Q version, cf. Sir J. Hawkins, pp. 24 ff. above ; also Hor, 
Syn.?, pp. 83 ff. ‘ Doublets.’ 
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Mk viii.12,‘No sign shall be given,’ cf. Mt xii. 39 = Lk xi. 29. 
Mk vili. 34, ‘take up cross,’ cf. Mt x. 38 = Lk xiv. 27. 
Mk viii. 38, ‘Whoso shall be ashamed of me,’ cf. Mt x. 
33 = Lk xii. 9, ‘ Whoso denies me.’ 

°Mk x. 11-12, Divorce, cf. Mt v. 32 = Lk xvi. 18. 

Mk x. 31, ‘ The first shall be last,’ cf. Mt xx. 16 = Lk xiii. 
30, where the order is reversed. 

Mk x. 43-4, cf. Mk ix. 35, ‘Whoso would be great,’ cf. 
Mt xxiii. 11 = Lk xxii. 26. N.B. pelfor. 

Mk xi. 23, Faith, cf. Mt xvii. 20 = Lk xvii. 6, adding 
‘as a grain of mustard seed’. 

We notice that the sixteen passages discussed above are 
taken from every part of Q, a strong confirmation of the 
view, still combated: by a few critics, that the ‘common 
non-Marcan matter of Matthew and Luke’ was derived 
from a sizgle written source. It is highly improbable that 
the authors of Mark, Matthew, and Luke, writing at different 
dates and evidently for Churches widely separated in their 
theological leanings, and probably also in their geographi- 
cal situation, would yet all three have drawn so extensively 
from a single source if that common matter had been either 
a cycle of floating traditions or due to the overlapping of 
a number of separate written documents. 

When once it is realized that Mark used Q, it is impos- 
sible not to ask the question whether he may not have 
derived therefrom more than these sixteen passages. It is 
probable that to some small extent he did, but to the view 
put forward by a few scholars that a considerable part of 
Mark’s narrative matter, including some sections at least of 
his Passion story, was derived from Q, the objections seem 
fatal. Apart from the subconscious presumption apparently 
made by some, that if a saying or action is historically 
genuine it must have been recorded in the earliest written 
Gospel—the unsoundness of which needs not to be demon- 
strated—the main arguments for this view are two: 

S.S.Pe N 
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(1) It seems @ priori improbable that any considerable 
writing concerned with our Lord could have omitted all 
reference to His Passion. 

(2) The theory would explain the occasional minute 
verbal agreements between Matthew and Luke in passages 
where they appear to be following Mark. 

The first reason rests on a misconception of the purpose 
of Q which we deal with in a subsequent essay, cf. p. 214. 
The second overlooks (a) the fact that these agreements are 
mostly of the nature of grammatical and stylistic refinements 
on St. Mark’s somewhat Aramaic Greek. These are more 
likely to be due to posterior scribal improvements on the 
text of Mark, Jefore it was used by Matthew and Luke (cf. 
Dr. Sanday’s Essay, p. 21), than to reflect an earlier and 
therefore presumably even more Aramaic-looking document. 

(0) In nearly all the passages we have examined, the 
verbal agreements between Matthew and Luke against 
Mark are very substantial. Moreover, it was seen that 
Mark as a rule reproduce Q very freely and often in a 
much abbreviated form, while Matthew and Luke repro- 
duce © more exactly and in a longer form than Mark. 
We may assume, therefore, that if Mark had drawn at all 
largely on Q in other passages we should have found 
Matthew and Luke agreeing against Mark in material and 
conspicuous points, This test, however, breaks down where 
neither or only one of the two later writers reproduces 
Mark, and unfortunately this is the case in precisely the 
only two considerable passages not examined above, where 
the material consists of discourse rather than narrative, 
i.e, the Parable of the Seed growing secretly, Mk iv. 26-9, 
and the Criticism of Pharisaism, Mk vii. 1-23. We hold, 
therefore, that Mark knew and used Q, but only to a limited 
extent. The reason he used it so little we endeavour to 


explain (cf. p. 219) in a subsequent Essay on the Literary 
Evolution of the Gospels. 
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Lhe Apocalypse of Mark xiit. 

The long discourse Mk xiii demands separate considera- 
tion. Some recent scholars have suggested that it is 
derived from Q, but the hypothesis receives no confirmation 
from verbal agreements between Matthew and Luke against 
Mark, nor yet from internal considerations. 

The belief entertained in the early Church that our Lord 
would return visibly on the clouds of Heaven within the 
lifetime of the first generation, is nowhere definitely ex- 
pressed in those Apocalyptic sayings of His which are given 
by Q; much less is His return connected with the Fall of 
Jerusalem. In Mk xiii He is represented as guaranteeing 
these views in their crudest and most defined form. The 
question,’ therefore, whether this discourse belongs to an 
earlier or a later source, bearing as it does on the important 
question, whether such a belief was ever really expressed or 
entertained by our Lord at all, is one which deserves a . 
detailed investigation. 

A discourse thirty-seven verses long at once stands out 
as unique in Mark. Equally in contrast to Q, and notably to 
Q’s Apocalyptic sections (cf. esp. Lk xii. 35-48, xvii. 22-37), 
is its systematic and detailed scheme of prediction and its 
comparative poverty of picturesque metaphor and illustra- 
tion. It is in fact a complete and carefully articulated 
Apocalypse of the conventional type, and can therefore only 
be understood if it is interpreted by the same methods which 
modern scholarship has found so fruitful when applied to 
Daniel, Revelation, and the whole mass of non-canonical 
Apocalyptic literature. 

An Apocalypse is normally assigned, not to its true 
author, but to some great one of the past; Hermas and 
possibly Revelation are exceptions. There is nothing 
surprising therefore to find such a prophecy attributed 


1 Cf. esp. Schweitzer, ‘The Quest of the Historical Jesus.’ Cf, also the 
Appendix to the present volume, 


N 2 
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to our Lord. The author usually works upon older 
Apocalyptic materials of which he deems he has, in 
an inspired moment, surprised the secret. These he ex- 
pands and adapts in language of thinly disguised symbolism 
to show their application to contemporary events. An 
Apocalypse can therefore, as a rule, be dated by the events 
it thus reflects. Lastly, it aims at giving the encouragement 
or warning needed by its readers for a particular crisis. 
Daniel, for instance, for the crisis caused by the persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Approaching Mk xiii from this standpoint we see at 
once that it is an Apocalypse pseudonymously put into the 
mouth of our Lord, doubtless embodying certain older 
Apocalyptic materials, as well as certain genuine utterances 
of His, reflecting a series of events important to the early 
Church, and having two main objects; (a) to warn Christians 
against the Anti-Christs expected to precede the Parousia, 
and (0) to encourage doubters by the assurance that the 
delays in His coming had been foreseen by the Master and 
that the recent Fall of Jerusalem is its immediate prelude. 

We notice first that the Apocalypse purports to have 
been delivered privately to certain disciples. This is to 
explain how it is that it has hitherto been unknown to 
Christians in general—a mark of late date of publication. 
We are reminded of the secret traditions from particular 
Apostles produced by the later Gnostics. It is emphasized 
that the long delay of the Parousia, which was such a diffi- 
culty for the Early Church, had been foreseen by the 
Master and privately explained to an inner circle, ovr 76 
TéXos, xiii. 7. He had foreseen the series of persecutions 
and catastrophes, in each of which as it arrived the faithful 
had seen the harbinger of that end which never came, 
(Sot, mpoeipnka buiv mavra, xiii. 23. He had given also 
the reason of His delay. It was that there might be time 
for the Gospel to be first preached to all the Gentiles, 
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Xiil. Io--a reason suggested by the thought in Rom xi 
(cf. especially verses 11, 12, 25) that the conversion of Israel 
was predestined, but postponed till the Gentiles had been 
gathered in. Famines, cf. that in Acts xi. 28, earthquakes as 
at Laodicea, 61 A. D., or Pompeii in 62 A. D., He had foretold, 
but these were but the beginnings of the birth-pangs, 
odiver, xiii. 9, i.e. of the calamities which it was generally 
expected would usher in the Messianic Age. He had seen 
too. great world-wide wars, verse 8, as in the year of the 
four Emperors culminating in the sack of Jerusalem, 
verses 14~20— a time in which, ‘had not the Lord shortened 
it, no flesh would have been saved’—all this the Master 
had foreseen, He had foreseen St. Paul, xiii. g, accused 
before the Sanhedrin (es ovvédpia), five times scourged in 
the Synagogue (els cuvaywyas dapjoecde), standing before 
Felix and Festus (émi jyepovev), before Agrippa and Nero 
(Bacihéwv) for His name’s sake. He had foretold the 
horrors of the Neronian persecution when the Christians 
first arrested informed, as Tacitus relates, on their brethren 
tmapaddéce: ddeA hos adeApor els Odvarov, verse 12, and Chris- 
tians were plicovpevot bro madvTwy, verse 13, accused, says 
Tacitus, of ‘odium humani generis’. Lastly, He had 
foreseen one final peril, the false Christs and false prophets, 
displaying onpeta kai tépara, who might ‘ deceive even the 
elect’ at the last moment on the very eve of His return. 

This last peril is to the author s¢7// tu the future (there is 
no evidence that it ever did become actual, at least until the 
Bar-Cochba rising), and to warn his hearers against this is 
the principal object of the Apocalypse ; with this the actual 
prophecy begins, verses 5-6, with this the series of historical 
allusions closes, xiii. 21-3. The second object is to encourage 
those whose hopes are failing. Now at last He is near the 
doors, xiii. 29. His coming will follow this last tribulation 
as closely as summer follows the fig-tree’s leaves, xili, 28. 

2 Thess ii. 8-12 gives us the key to the author’s outlook. 
The last thing before the Parousia will come the man of 
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sin, évy mdon dvvduer Kal onpetors Kal trépacr wevdovs, 
‘whom the Lord will slay with the breath of his mouth.’ 
The author is so sure that the end will follow at once after 
the world-wide horrors of A.D. 69-70 (we must think ot 
Vitellius in Italy as well as Titus in Judaea), that he feels 
the need of warning lest some false Christ should snatch 
away some of those who have borne so much and waited 
so long even at the eleventh hour. So in this hour of 
supreme expectation and danger, the message once privately 
given to the four Apostles is published for all, 6 tyiv Aéya, 
mao NEyw, ypnyopetre. 

Matthew reproduces Mark xiii with trifling verbal 
additions, as well as an insertion from Q, Mt xxiv. 26-8, 
which occurs also in Lk xvii. 23-37. His modifications of 
the Marcan text as a rule do not suggest greater originality, 
but one or two have been thought by some critics to show 
that he had access to a text of the Apocalypse (as some 
think forming part of Q) in some respects superior to 
Mark’s. In one instance only does this view seem correct, 
viz. his substitution of edOéws for év éxefvais rats uépais 
of Mk xiii. 24 is probably right, but it is more likely, con- 
sidering how fond Mark is of the word edvs, that his text 
has been altered here by later scribes, than that he failed 
to reproduce his favourite word if it occurred in the source 
he used. The addition yndé caBBdro, Mt xxiv. 20, is less 
likely to be original. The interest shown in the career of 
St. Paul, the Pauline explanation of the delay in the 
Parousia, the familiarity with the Roman persecution, point 
away froma Judaistic origin. On the other hand a Judaizing 
touch not infrequently appears in Matthew’s editing of his 
Marcan source, e.g. he inserts xxiv, 12 against avopia, he 
transfers the idea ‘I was not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the House of Israel’, suggested doubtless by the source 
he uses in x. 6, into Mark’s story of the Syro-Phoenician, 
Mt xv. 24, and again he omits Mark’s ‘the Sabbath was 
made for man’, Mk ii. 27, making the point in his version 
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_ of the story to be merely the right of Messiah as such to be 
Lord of the Sabbath, Mt xii, 8. The reference to Daniel, 
Mt xxiv. 15, is also editorial, intended to make dvaywécKov 
refer to the Old Testament, though it doubtless originally 
meant the present Apocalyptic leaflet. None of the other 
Matthean variants have the slightest claim to be considered 
original. 

An Apocalypse usually contains older material, so we may 
perhaps hazard the guess that in xiii. 14 f. we are on the track 
of the old oracle which Eusebius says induced the Christians 
to flee to Pella. It is more interesting to inquire whether this 
chapter reproduces any genuine utterances of our Lord. 

Mk xiii. 1-2, ‘ Not one stone upon another,’ is probably 
genuine and may have been derived from St, Peter’s 
reminiscences, and may have been the saying on which 
the accusation against our Lord at His trial was based, 
Mk xiv. 58. In that case the inserted Apocalypse we have 
been considering does not begin till xiii. 3. 

Mk xiii. 11, 15-16 occur attached to Q matter in Lk xii, 
11-12 and Lk xvii. 31, and therefore may be from that 
source, cf. p. 36 and p. 38, on these two passages. 

Mk xiii. 21 may be a reminiscence of one half of the Q 
pair of warning verses, Lk xvii. 23-4 = Mt xxiv. 26-7. 

Mk xiii. 28-32. Most of this matter has a genuine look. 

Mk xiii. 34-6 looks like a reminiscence of the opening of 
the Parable of the Talents, Mt xxv. 14-15, cf. especially 
anodnuos with amodnuay, conflated with a reminiscence 
(xiii. 35 b) of Lk xii. 38, which is probably Q. 

So far then from being derived from Q, this Apocalypse 
would appear to be a document of about the year A.D. 70 
having, like the rest of St. Mark’s Gospel, only a few 
reminiscences of Q embodied in it.' 


1 Mark’s genius is that of a narrator not of a mpopy7ys; moreover, unlike 
Mt, he has no tendency to build up disconnected sayings into elaborate 
discourses. He would not have composed the Apocalypse but, accepting it 
as an authentic word of the Lord, inserted it whole, 


SYLLABUS 


An attempt, admittedly highly speculative, to ascertain whether 
any passages peculiar to Matthew or Luke can be referred to Q. 


It is briefly shown that Q contained an account of John’s 
preaching, the Baptism and Temptation, the Great Sermon, the 
Centurion’s Servant, and John’s Message. Then the main con- 
tention is advanced, viz. that the longer interpolation, Lk ix. 51—xviil. 
14, is, in the main, an extract of Q expanded by means of a 
collection of parables peculiar to St. Luke, so that many passages in 
it, even though not paralleled in Matthew, can be referred to Q. 


A difference is noted between the type of parable peculiar to 
Matthew and Luke and the normal type occurring in Q. The Lucan 
Parables of the Wedding Feast and the Pounds are probably, but 
not certainly, derived from the same written source (i.e. Q) as 
Matthew’s similar parables. 


Some passages peculiar to Matthew are doubtless also from Q, 
but these are harder to identify. The question is further com- 
plicated by the probability that Matthew and Luke did not. know 
the original Q, but used two differently expanded versions of the 
original document. 


tHE ORIGINAIC EXTENT -OF QO 


IF Mark had been lost but Q preserved, and we could 
therefore only reconstruct Mark by taking all the common 
matter of Matthew and Luke and deducting that belonging 
to Q, assigning the rest to the lost (Marcan) document we 
were -reconstructing (the converse of the actual state of 
things), only those passages of Mark which doth Matthew 
and Luke reproduce could have been identified as belonging 
to this source. But these only amount to about two-thirds 
of Mark. We infer therefore that the passages which we 
can zdentify as O by the fact that do¢h Matthew and Luke 
reproduce them may possibly only represent about two- 
thirds of the original total matter in Q. 

It is due to Luke’s omissions more than to Matthew's 
that so large a portion of Mark does not appear in both 
Matthew and Luke. He omits nearly one-fourth of Mark, 
and his omissions include discourse matter similar to that 
of QO, e.g. Mk iv. 26-9; vii. 1-23; ix. 42-50. Matthew 
omits only about one-twelfth. 

If Mark was lost, much of Matthew and a fair amount of 
Luke, that is now seen to be from Mark, would appear as 
peculiar to Matthew or Luke. Probably therefore much of 
the peculiar matter of Matthew and a little of the peculiar 
matter of Luke is from ©, and these may amount together 
to about half as much as what we can now identify as from 
this source. We say may amount to half as much. But if 
Q was, as we think likely, the work of an original eyewit- 
ness and Luke knew this, Luke may have been more chary 
in discarding from Q than from Mark. Harnack has noted, 
though perhaps over-estimated, the somewhat critical atti- 
tude Luke adopts towards Mark. Matthew, on the other 
hand, who is interested in making our Lord’s sayings into a 
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sort of Christian Law Book (cf. p. 221 f.), may have dis- 
carded more of what he deemed irrelevant, so that the 
proportion of omissions from Q by Matthew and Luke 
respectively may be more equal than of those from Mark. 

The attempt to ascertain which of the passages which 
now appear as ‘peculiar’ to Matthew or Luke were derived 
from Q is naturally one of great interest, but it cannot be 
too often emphasized that it is at best careful guessing. 
The results that can be obtained by the most scientific 
application of critical methods are in this case highly specu- 
lative, and lack that objective cogency which we submit 
attaches to the results attained in the accompanying Essays. 

The failure to distinguish clearly between the very 
varying degrees of probability which belong to different 
critical conclusions, and the purely subjective character of 
the arguments sometimes adduced by critics, have to many 
minds thrown discredit on Synoptic Criticism as a whole, 
and have produced a general impression that beyond the 
admitted dependence of Matthew and Luke on Mark the 
problem is insoluble. What follows therefore is advanced 
frankly as speculation, but speculation based upon the study 
of such meagre objective considerations as the materials 
afford. 

It has been shown in the previous Essay that O contained 
a much fuller account of the Preaching of John the Baptist 
than Mark (Mt iii. 7-12=Lk iii. 7-9, 16-17). The agree- 
ment of Matthew and Luke against Mark in the expression 
mepixwpos Tob ’Iopddévov (Mt iii. 5= Lk iii. 3) suggests that 
QO had also a word or two of narrative introduction. In fact 
since Luke omits Mk i. 5-6, the most striking features in 
Mark’s account, it is probable that he derives nothing at all 
from Mark, as we saw in the previous Essay was the case 
with his version of the Beelzebub controversy. In both 
cases Matthew conflates Mark and Q. 

In the account of the Temptation also not only must the 
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details, Mt iv. 3-10 = Lk iv. 3-12, being entirely absent from 
Mark, be referred to Q, but also at least part of the in- 
troductory verses Mt iv. 12-13 =Lk iv. 1-2, and also the 
concluding verses Mt iv. r11a=Lk iv. 13, to which Mk has 
some equivalent ; for 

(a) Mk says ‘the Spirit drives him’, éke@déAAev; both Mt 
and Lk ‘he was led (#yw) by the Spirit ’. 

(6) Mt Lk both add 576 rod dua Bédrdov. 

(c) Mt Lk both add abstention from food during the forty 
days and consequent hunger. 

(d) Mt iv. 11a agrees with Lk iv. 13 against Mark in re- 
cording the departure of the Devil. 

N.B.—Lk, and so doubtless Q, omits the Marcan detail ot 
a ministry of angels, Mt as usual conflates Mark and Q. 

Since Q recorded John’s preaching and the Temptation 
it would be very strange if no mention were made of the 
Baptism, which is the connecting link between the two. 
The hypothesis that Q had some account of it receives some 
confirmation when we notice that Matthew and Luke agree 
in saying ‘the heavens were opened’ (avofyw). Mk has 
‘He saw the heavens torn asunder’ (cy. ¢ouévovs). Further, 
if we accept as original the well attested ‘ Western’ reading 
of Lk iii. 22, which gives the Voice from Heaven as in 
Psalm ii. 7,‘ Thou art my Beloved Son, this day have I 
begotten thee, we can assign no other reason for St. Luke 
preferring this version to that we find in Mark (and which 
Matthew reproduces), ‘Thou art my Beloved Son, in thee 
I am well pleased, except that he found it in Q (cf. Harnack, 
op. cit. E. T., p. 310). We infer that Q began with an 
account of John’s preaching, the Baptism, and Temptation, 
which Matthew has conflated with Mark’s account, and which 
Luke gives unconflated but with slight editorial additions. 

Next followed, as in Luke, whose order as we have seen in 
the previous Essay is probably original, the Great Sermon, 
vi. 20-49, and Centurion’s Servant, vii. 2-10, and John’s Mes- 
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sage, vii. 18-35. Nexta large amount of the matter in Luke's 
longer interpolation, ix. 51—xvili. 14. 

Then the Parable of the Pounds, Lk xix. 11-27, if, as we 
hold, this was derived from the same written source as 
Matthew’s Parable of Talents—a point which will require 
special discussion—and the half-verse, ‘ ye shall sit on twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel, Lk xxii. 30. 

Such is the torso which clearly remains to us of Q. The 
investigation we are about to undertake may enable us to 
restore to Q, with some degree of probability, a certain 
number of other passages which now appear as ‘ peculiar ’ 
to either Luke or Matthew. 

Matthew, as we have seen in the previous Essay, mixes 
his sources, interpolating his non-Marcan matter at innu- 
numerable points in the Marcan framework. Luke, on the 
contrary, likes to follow one source at a time, and that for 
a considerable time. He interpolates incidents from another 
source only when from their context they can only come in at 
that point. For instance, the Zacchaeus incident—and also 
the Parable of the Pounds which follows, if its introductory 
verse, Xix. 11, is original—only when our Lord is at Jericho, 
xix. 39-44, only as a sequel to the Triumphal Entry, and 
of course in the account of the Last Supper, Trial and 
Crucifixion, where at each stage details are drawn from 
different sources, he cannot follow one at a time for long. 
With these exceptions from iv. 31, where he begins to 
follow Mark, to the Last Supper, xxii, where he cannot help 
beginning to mix his sources, he has two interpolations 
only (I speak of interpolations of complete incidents, not of 
odd verses or editorial comments), but both these are of 
considerable length, vi. 20-viii. 3 and ix. 51-xviii. 14, and 
throughout both of these, as is shown in Sir J. Hawkins’s 
Essay, pp. 30 ff., there is, save for a few trifling verbal 
reminiscences, a complete disuse of Mark as a source. 

If, again, we examine these two interpolations, we are 
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led to infer that here also he has pursued as far as possible 
his plan of copying one source at a time, interpolating it as 
little as possible. Both appear to begin with a long extract 
from Q, followed by matter from another source or sources. 

First let us examine vi. 20-vii. 35: the Sermon on the 
Plain,’ the Centurion’s Servant, the message of John from 
Prison. It is solid Q, with the one short interpolation, 
the Widow of Nain, vii. 11-17. The reason of the inter- 
polation is obvious. In vii. 22 John’s disciples are referred, 
for proof of Christ’s Messiahship, to various miracles of 
healing, including raising of the dead, as if they were 
recent and notorious facts. Luke interpolates the story 
of the Widow of Nain (N.B. especially vii. 17, the report 
of it through all Judaea), and the verse vii. 21 (‘in that 
hour he healed many’, &c.), probably an editorial in- 
ference, to give meaning to this. We have already noticed 
that apparently for precisely the same reason Matthew 
interpolates the healing of a leper at the same spot, from 
Mark, but not in Mark’s order, and postpones the account 
of John’s message until he has given a specimen of each 
kind of the miracles there mentioned before this allusion to 
them as credentials is made.* After the Q matter comes 
the section vii. 36-viii. 3, derived from other sources. 

Examine now the second interpolation, ix. 51-xviii. 14, 
often miscalled the ‘ Peraean section’ of St. Luke. 

First comes the block ix. 51-xii. 59, of which nearly four- 
fifths, as also occurring in Matthew, is verzfiadly Q, as is the 


1 Since two discourses having so much closely parallel as Matthew’s 
Sermon on the Mount and Luke’s Sermon on the Plain, both open with 
Beatitudes, at least the four which they agree in giving must have stood in 
the original common source. The additional Beatitudes of Matthew and the 
four contrasted ‘Woes’ of Luke may have been added either by the Evan- 
gelists themselves or by intermediate editors of the somewhat different 
recensions of Q which they respectively used. 

2 The possibility that Christ Himself meant the words in a metaphorical 
sense with an intention referring to Isa xxxv. 5 and Ixi, 1, does not affect 
our argument, for in any case neither Evangelist so interpreted them, 
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case also with all but a few verses of xiii. 18-35. Then 
follows a mixed section, xiv. I-xv. 7, containing along with 
matter not paralleled in Matthew the debatable Parable 
of the Wedding Feast, the Lost Sheep, and three sayings, 
xiv. 11, xiv. 26-7, xiv. 34-5, which appear to be from Q. 

Then follow three and a half chapters of matter consisting 
almost entirely of parables peculiar to St. Luke, punctuated 
at intervals by three short collections of sayings which 
appear to be from Q, i.e. xvi. 13-18, xvii. 1-6, xvii. 22-37. 
These parables are mostly longer and of a somewhat different 
type from the short comparisons which are specially charac- 
teristic of Q, a point we shall elaborate later. 

The larger interpolation is therefore seen to be based on 
two main sources, i.e. Q and a Collection of Parables, 
whether first made by Luke himself or found by him already 
collected is immaterial. At the beginning of the interpo- 
lation he is mainly dependent on Q, and at the end mainly 
on the Collection of Parables. 

The inference at once suggests itself that, except for one 
or two Lucan interpolations, ix. 51-xii. 59 is a solid tran- 
script of Q much in its original form, of which Matthew has 
omitted a few sections—an inference which is confirmed by 
a closer examination of the passages not occurring also in 
Matthew. In this investigation we will assume, as already 
proved, the conclusion arrived at by Sir J. Hawkins, pp. 209 ff. 
above, that the forty verses occurring in this ‘longer inter- 
polation’, to which Mark has parallel matter, are derived 
not from Mark but from Q. 

The Parables of the Good Samaritan and the Rich Fool 
are so much of the same character as those of the source of 
chapters xv-xviii, and the contexts, i.e. the idea of ‘My 
Neighbour’, x, 27, the warning against mAcovegia, xii. 15, 
which introduces them, are so inviting that we at once 


suspect these as interpolated into their present place by 
mt. Luke 
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The other passages of the section not paralleled by 
Matthew are all quite short, and are all passages which for 
various reasons he may have thought it unnecessary to repro- 
duce. But it should be remembered that though assignable 
reasons can be shown for most of Matthew’s omissions from 
Mark he sometimes omits without obvious reasons, e.g. 
the Widow’s Mite. The non-insertion by the author of a 
new work of an incident occurring in a source may be 
determined by much slighter reasons than the excision by 
a mere editor from a text he is revising. 

ix. 51 is perhaps partly editorial, but the rebuke of James 
and John, ix. 52-6, for their desire to call down fire on the 
discourteous Samaritans is probably Q, for two reasons: 

(a) Itis a notable characteristic of St. Luke to omit or tone 
down rebukes by our Lord or anything else derogatory to any 
of the XII.' Hence he would not have inserted such an inci- 
dent from an odd tradition, though he might have retained 
it if it stood in this place in his second principal source. 

(2) If St. Luke found this Samaritan incident at a certain 
point in Q he might readily have inferred that all that 
immediately followed in Q also occurred in Samaria, Con- 
necting this with the introductory verse xix, 11 of the 
Parable of the Pounds, which apparently stood at or near 
the end of Q, and which dates the parable as spoken near 
Jerusalem, we have an easy explanation of two remarkable 
facts: (1) that St. Luke interpolates all the residue of his Q 
matter into the last journey to Jerusalem, recorded in Mk x ; 
(2) that though Mark clearly makes our Lord journey 
through Peraea, St. Luke, as in other cases preferring Q to 
Mark, makes Him go through Samaria (cf. p. 159, note). 
Matthew’s omission of the incident is due to his sharing 
the tendency to ‘spare the Twelve’, e.g. in recording the 
rebuke of these same two Apostles on this same last journey 
(Mk x. 35 ff.) he places the blame on their mother Salome 

! Cf. p. 223, also Hawkins, Hor, Syn.”, p. 121. 
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and omits the ‘ hardening of their hearts’ recorded in Mk vi. 
52. Nill) ¥7: 

ix. 61-2 has exactly the same point as the three previous 
verses, and Matthew, who has a tendency to compress, may 
have thought this superfluous. Two other cases are noted 
on p. 195, where he appears to have omitted the second of 
two similar sayings (cf. also his compression of the threefold 
illustration, Mk ix. 43, 45, 47, into a twofold, Mt xviii. 8-g). 

x. 17-20. The return of the disciples and our Lord’s 
comment thereon, ‘I saw Satan fall from Heaven.’ Matthew, 
who conflates the sendings of the Seventy and the Twelve, 
omits to record the return, given in Mk vi. 30, and therefore 
omits the occasion for the remarks, supposing them to have 
stood in Q attached to such a return. He may have found 
the saying hard because in his own Apocalyptic views! the 
fall of Satan from Heaven was entirely future. 

x. 25-8. The Great Commandment was in Q as well as 
Mark (ef. p. 41 f.). 

x. 38-42. Martha and Mary. This probably came in 
with, and perhaps from the same source as, the preceding 
Parable of the Good Samaritan, but it may have been in 
Q and omitted by Matthew as likely to suggest that anti- 
nomian doctrine of ‘salvation without works’, which the 
Church (cf. St. James, whose point of view is akin to 
St. Matthew) had so soon to fight. 

xi. 5-8. The Discourteous Friend, if interpreted as an 
allegory, as Matthew inclines to interpret the parables, 
implies God is not anxious to answer prayer but can be 
worried into it, and may therefore have been omitted. 
Probably also xviii. 1-8, the Unjust Judge, also stood in 
Matthew’s source and was omitted for the same reason. 

xi. 27-8. ‘The breast that bare thee.’ Matthew has 
already, xii. 47-50, adopted from Mark a story with exactly 
the same point, and therefore omits this. 

1 Cf. Appendix, passim. 
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Xi. 53-54, xii. I, may be merely editorial. 

xii, 13-15. ‘Who made me a judge?’ Anapparent dis- 
claimer by Christ which might be misunderstood. N. B. 
Matthew altered the similar disclaimer in Mark x. 18, 
‘Why callest thou me good?’ to ‘Why asketh thou con- 
cerning the good ?’ 

xii. 35-8. Matthew has this and more also in his Parable 
of the Ten Virgins. 

It appears then that except for the two Parables of the 
Good Samaritan and the Rich Fool, and perhaps the story 
of Martha, ix. 51-xiii. 59 may well be a solid block of Q. 
xiii. I-17 we consider later. It may have been interpolated 
into Q before it came to Luke, but xiii, 18-35 is obviously 
anextract from Q. It is all paralleled by Matthew (vv. 25-7 
vaguely so), except 31-3, ‘Go tell that fox,’ a passage so 
un-Lucan in its rough vigour that it is certainly original. 

The account of a healing on the Sabbath, which imme- 
diately follows, xiv. 1-6, is also probably Q, for Mt xii. 9 f. 
seems to conflate this story with that which he derives from 
Mkiii.1f. Mt xii. 11 (‘the ox orassina pit’, not in Mark) = 
Lk xiv. 5, and the form of the questions is influenced from 
the same source. It is told, not for the sake of the miracle 
but of the moral, that it is lawful to heal on the Sabbath. 
It would indeed have been strange if Q had not a word to 
say on Christ’s teaching as to the Sabbath, a point which 
must have been so important in primitive controversy with 
Pharisees. Thus St. Luke has three stories of Sabbath cures, 
all told to bring out the same lesson, vi. 6-11, xiii. 10-17, and 
xiv. 1-6. The first is from Mark, the second from some special 
source, the third from ©. Some such story therefore 
occurred in every form of the earliest Christian tradition. 

Chapters xiv and xv raise some interesting and difficult 
questions, and the solutions here suggested are therefore 
only tentatively put forward, and are of a far more specu- 
lative character than anything heretofore. xiv. 1 makes 

S.S,P. O 
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the incident and discourse following take place at a meal 
in the house of a Pharisee; xiv. 7-11 is addressed to 
the guests; 12-14 to the host; and 15-24 in answer to 
a remark by a guest. Twice before, meals in a Pharisee’s 
house are made the occasion of an incident or discourse 
(Lk vii. 36; xi. 37), parallels to which. are by Mark or 
Matthew placed otherwise. We suspect therefore that the 
words in verses 1, 7, 12, and 15a, which fix all the sections to 
one such meal, are editorial. But the three sections, vv. 7-11, 
12-14, and 15-24, are three sayings concerning banquets, 
and to this is obviously due their collocation. The question 
is, did St. Luke find already together three sayings about 
banquets and therefore infer, and add a word or two to 
indicate, that they were spoken a¢ a banquet, or is their 
collocation also due to him? 

Next follow ¢hree sayings on the cost of following Christ, 
if, that is, 26-7 be reckoned as a single saying. 26-7 occurs 
also in Matthew’s second cento (ch. x), and is therefore Q. 
28-33 are not in Matthew, but obviously stand together as 
one of those pairs of illustrations so often found in our Lord’s 
teaching. The question is, did they follow 26-7 in Q, or did 
Luke add them from another source because so appropriate 
in this context? Next follow three parables on God’s readi- 
ness to forgive sinners—the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, the 
Prodigal Son. The first two seem to form an original pair. 

It is quite clear that we are in contact with a case of con- 
scious arrangement: is this due to St. Luke or to his source ? 
Or did Luke find them in his sources as pairs, and by his 
additions make them into triads? For we notice that each 
triad of sayings will split into a ait Bue related, with 
a third less closely connected, i.e. 

xiv. 7-II + 12-14 ee 15-24. 

xiv. 28-30 + 31-33 and 26-27. 

xv. 3-7 + 8-10 and 11-32. 
Complementary pairs of parables or illustrations empha- 
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sizing slightly different aspects of some idea are a notable 
characteristic of our Lord’s manner of teaching. Such 
appear, as noticed in a previous Essay, in all our sources, 
‘The men of Nineveh shall rise in the Judgement ..., The 
Queen of the South shall rise in the Judgement...’; 
the Parables of the Mustard Seed and the Leaven, in Q ; 
the New Cloth and the New Wine in Mk (ii. 21); the 
Pearl of Great Price and the Hidden Treasure, peculiar to 
Matthew ; the Builder of a Tower and the King making 
War, in the passage under discussion, peculiar to Luke. 
The Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin form just such a pair, 
so that we infer that they stood together as such in Q 
and that Matthew has omitted the latter. Similarly in 
Lk xvii. 26-30 there is such a double illustration, ‘the 
days of Noah, the days of Lot,’ of which only the first 
member appears in Matthew. We have already (cf. p, 192) 
seen reason to believe that Matthew has omitted the second 
member of the pair of sayings, Lk ix. 58-62. 

Accordingly, to return to the triads above noticed, 
we infer that the sources would have presented them as 
pairs, while the third member of each triad was connected 
with the pair by an editor, and therefore probably drawn 
by him from a different source, Thus the Lost Sheep and 
Lost Coin would be both from Q, the Prodigal Son not; the 
saying xiv. 26-7 is from Q, the Tower Builder and King 
making War are not, and since the pair xiv. 7-11, 12-14 are 
not from Q, we should guess that the third member of the 
triad, the Parable of the Wedding Feast, was from Q, even 
if a parable closely resembling it did not occur in Matthew 
as the Marriage of the King’s Son, Mt xxii. 1-14. 

Many critics, however, think that though Matthew’s 
parable no doubt ztimately goes back to the same source 
as Luke’s, his version has too many differences in points of 
detail to be derivable from the same wrztten source. This 
conclusion we venture to impugn, especially in view of the 

O02 
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piece of external evidence that the Wedding Feast stood in 
Q, deduced from the foregoing analysis of the arrangement 
in triads. A similar problem is presented by the parallel 
Parables of the Pounds in Luke and the Talents in Matthew— 
can these be derived from Q? In both cases we are inclined 
to attribute the parable to Q for the following reason. 

The Parables of our Lord, considered merely in regard 
to their form, fall into two types: 

(a) The story-parables, such as the Unmerciful Servant 
or the Prodigal Son—which are equivalent to what in 
secular writing we call a fable, that is a narrative of 
imaginary events told for the sake of the moral. These 
are usually of some length. 

(4) What we may call the ‘analogy-parables ’—being 
either an extended metaphor, ‘the Kingdom of Heaven is 
like unto Leaven,’ &c., or illustrations, ‘does a man put old 
wine into new bottles?’ These are short and pithy 

No doubt it is impossible to draw an absolutely hard and 
fast line between the two classes. The Lost Sheep in Luke’s 
version might almost be classed as a story-parable, in 
Matthew it appears rather as an ‘analogy-parable’. Still 
the distinction in the main is clear and important. 

_Examples of both types are found in Mark. The Wicked 
Husbandmen and the Sower belong to the story type, the 
Mustard Seed and the New Wine in Old Bottles to the other. 
It is therefore very remarkable that these two debatable 
parables, Wedding Feast = Marriage of the King’s Son, and 
Pounds= Talents, are the only instances of the long ‘story- 
parable’ which, being reproduced by both Matthew and 
Luke, can be referred with any cogency to Q. 

On the other hand, the great majority of the parables 
peculiar to either are of this type. One has only to 
enumerate a few of them, the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal 
Son, the Unmerciful Servant, the Labourers in the Vine- 
yard, &c., to remind oneself that the originality and spiritual 
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insight shown in these are such that we must at once dismiss 
from our minds the suspicion that this type of parable was 
not actually used by our Lord, even if we had not the 
objective evidence of Mark that He used both types. It 
seems therefore impossible that this type should have been 
entirely unrepresented in Q, and for this reason we are the 
more inclined to vindicate for Q at least these two ‘story- 
parables’, not, however, forgetting that there may have been 
others in Q which we cannot now identify, since only one 
of the later Evangelists has reproduced them. 

It seems not unreasonable to surmise that an editor would 
feel justified in taking more liberties with a parable than 
with a ‘commandment’ of the Master, since its bearing lay 
not in its precise wording but in its general effect, and again 
more liberties than with the account of an action or scene 
in His life, drawn from Mark, since the scene or action of 
the parable was not supposed to be the description of an 
actual occurrence, and therefore to vary the details was not 
to distort history. Indeed this is not mere surmise, for 
Matthew and Luke reproduce the Parables of the Sower and 
the Wicked Husbandmenwith much less exactitude than they 
do such other utterances of our Lord as are given by Mark. 

Making then for the moment the tentative assumption 
that the Wedding Feast, as it appears in Luke, is approxi- 
mately in its original form, we-see that the operation of 
certain tendencies elsewhere and everywhere apparent in 
Matthew will account for the form it takes in his Gospel. 

(2) Certain picturesque details are abbreviated or dis- 
appear. The excuses (three whole verses in Lk xiv. 18-20), 
‘T have bought a field ...a yoke of oxen: married a wife,’ 
are compressed by Matthew (xxii. 5) into, ‘One went to his 
own field, another to his merchandise.’ The double gather- 
ing into the feast, first of the poor, &c., secondly of any in 
the highways, is compressed into one. Such compression of 
narrative—and from the point of view of the editor this 
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type of parable is of the nature of zarrative rather than 
of discourse—is a marked characteristic of Matthew, cf. 
Hawkins, of. czt., p. 158 ff., where illustrations are given of 
Matthew’s compression of matter derived from Q as well as 
of matter detived from Mark. 

(0) The other alterations in Matthew appear to be only 
rather an extreme case of the influence of previous cate- 
chetical teaching on the more didactic parts of Matthew, 
cf. p. 155 above, also Hawkins, of. czt., pp. 163 ff. He has 
turned the parable into an allegory by combining the story 
with its moral, which he had doubtless often drawn in oral 
teaching, by making the Wedding Feast into the Messianic 
Banquet (cf. yéuos Tod apviov in Rev. xix. 7,9). God, the 
King, is the Giver of the feast, it is in honour of His Son, 
the Christ, but His subjects have ill-treated His messengers, 
and therefore He slew those murderers and burnt their 
city, xxii. 6—-7—-details, not added from some other parable, 
as Harnack thinks, but reflecting the experience of the 
early Christian missionaries, and the Fall of Jerusalem, re- 
garded as God’s judgement for the deaths of the Messiah 
and His Apostles; cf. his additions to the Marcan version 
of the Wicked Husbandmen, xxi. 41 kKakods Kak@s KTX. 
and xxi. 43, ‘the Kingdom shall be taken from them, &c.; 
also in xxvii. 25, the inserted ‘His blood be on us and on 
our children’. 

Matthew has also appended, as if it were part of the 
same parable, xxii. 11-14, the Man without a Wedding 
Garment: this was obviously originally a separate parable, 
for the King could hardly blame a guest who was brought 
in from the highways for not having on a _ wedding 
garment. The moral of the first parable is that the 
kingdom would be filled with outcasts rather than with 
Pharisees and the like; of the second that he who wishes to 
enter the kingdom must first endeavour to fit himself for it. 
The two may have formed one of those characteristic pairs 
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of parables we have noticed, and the second may have been 
omitted by Luke, who, as a follower of St. Paul, might 
hesitate to record a parable which might be construed as 
teaching the doctrine of salvation by works. 

It will be convenient to consider here the very similar 
question whether the parable which appears in Matthew 
as the Talents and in Luke as the Pounds was derived 
from Q. The very close parallelism between the latter 
parts of the two parables (Mt xxv. 21, 24-9 = Lk xix. 17, 
20-6),and the fact that Matthew and Luke agree in placing 
them at the end of all the other matter they derived from 
Q, create a strong presumption that it was derived thence. 
The different openings require explanation. Harnack adopts 
the suggestion, originally I believe made by Strauss, that 
St. Luke has combined two originally separate parables, 
the Parable of the Pounds (or Talents) and a Parable of 
the Rebellious Citizens. He urges also that the parallel, 
Mk xiii. 34, and the fact that Luke only mentions three 
servants in verses 16-26, though he has spoken of ten 
just above, shows that Matthew is more original in 
making the division to be of ai the property (not of 
ten minae only) and among three, not ten, servants. In 
this last point we concur with him, but offer an alternative 
explanation of the Rebellious Citizens. We suggest that 
our Lord is not composing a new story, but retelling a 
well-known incident in the life of Archelaus in such a way as 
to make it point a double moral, the judgement that was to 
come firstly upon the professing servants of the Messiah, 
secondly upon His overt enemies. 

In B.c. 4 Archelaus (evyevys tis) went to Rome (eis 
xépav paxpdv) to get his father’s will leaving him the 
kingdom of Judaea confirmed (AaBetv éavtd Baoir«Lav) 

1 Unless suggested by some such incident in real life, it seems very 


strange that a man should be represented as travelling to a distant country 
in order to get a kingdom in the place he started from. 
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But the Jews, with whom he was unpopular (of moAtrac 
avTod éuicovy avrév), sent a deputation of fifty members to 
Rome (arécreitkav mpeoBeiay dnicw avtod) to oppose his 
claim (0d 6édopev Todrov Baciredoa éfp’ Huds). However 
he obtained the substance of his claim, the title ethnarch, 
with the power of king (éravedOety adrév AdBovra Thy 
Bacirelav). ‘oa 

While away at Rome to urge his claims (against his 
brother) we may suppose he must have left some one to 
administer his revenues and estates, and the princely sums 
that Matthew mentions, 5 talents, 2 talents, 1 talent, seem 
more appropriate than the Io minae in Luke (a talent 
was about 4240, a mina about £4). On his return he would 
naturally first inquire into the conduct of these administrators 
and appoint to provincial governments those who had given 
satisfaction (fc@: e€ovelav éxwv émdvw déka modAewv). In 
the East the household of the Prince is the regular pathway 
to office. His next proceeding we can easily guess. He 
was a Herod, and a few years later was deposed by the 
Romans, who were none too humanitarian, for his cruelty 
(Any Tovs ExOpovs pov TovTOovs, Tods wh OeAHoarTds pe Baci- 
Acdoat em’ avdrovs, aydyere de Kal Katachdéate avrods 
€umpoabév pov). ‘ 

The parable is dated (xix. 11) as spoken when Christ was 
near to Jerusalem. Jericho, which He had just passed 
through, was a city where Archelaus had built many fine 
buildings which would be shown to pilgrims and his story 
told. We infer that in position and in the general outline 
Luke is more original, though Matthew has preserved some 
details more correctly—-the Zalents and the three servants 
and the entrusting of the zwole property. Matthew, accord- 
ing to his habit, has cut down pictorial detail which does 
not assist to make clear the moral; he therefore omits the 
purpose of the journey, the citizens’ embassy, and their 
subsequent punishment, as obscuring the practical homiletic 
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lesson of the parable, that men will be judged according to 
the use they have made of their Talents. 

We return now to consider the Q passages occurring at 
wide intervals in the remaining portion of Luke’s larger 
interpolation. . 

xvi. 13, ‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,’ probably 
owes its position to the occurrence of the word Mammon in 
the preceding parable. 

xvi. 16, 17, 18 are three quite disconnected sayings. 
No reason for their collocation can be assigned except 
that they probably stood together in Q, which evidently in 
many places was a collection of disconnected sayings. 
Matthew has worked them into appropriate contexts. 

We suspect xvi. 15 is also Q, and followed xvi. 13 in the 
source, verse 14 being editorial, so that xvi. 13-18 is in effect 
a block of Q, which owes its present position to the appro- 
priateness of its first verse to the context. 

xvii. I-6 is all Q, for although 2 and 6 have parallels in 
Mark, they are not derived thence by Luke (cf. Sir J. Haw- 
kins’s Essay, p. 38 of this vol.). 

Xvii. 23-4, 26-7, 34-5, 37 b have parallels in Matthew, but 
the whole section 22-37 is obviously a solid piece of Q. 
Verses 28~30, ‘In the days of Lot, are the second member 
of a double illustration, corresponding to ‘in the days of 
Noah’, 26-7. 31 and 33, though paralleled in Mark, are 
not derived from him (cf. p. 36 and p. 38); verse 36 is 
omitted by the best MSS. 

Probably also the passage, xvii. 20-1, which introduces 
this ‘Apocalypse of Q’, and the parable xviii. 1-8, which 
follows, come from the same source, for both are passages 
which Matthew would almost certainly have omitted, for— 

(2) Matthew is the most Apocalyptic of the Gospels,” and 
he would not have understood ‘the Kingdom of Heaven 
cometh not with observation ... for it is €vrds tyav’. For 


1 Cf. Appendi passim. 
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the same reason’ he omits Mark’s Parable of the Seed 
growing secretly, which implies a gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible coming of the Kingdom. 

(2) Matthew treats the Parables as allegories to which 
every detail has its exact spiritual counterpart ; the apparent 
comparison of God in Lk xviii. 1-8 to an unjust judge un- 
willing to vindicate the righteous must have perplexed him. 
St. Luke prefixes a verse, xviii. 1, to point his favourite 
moral ‘ pray on’, but without this verse we should have 
inferred from verses 7-8 that it was originally spoken in 
an Apocalyptic sense. It would have stood in Q between 
the Apocalyptic passage (Lk xvii. 22-37) and the Parable 
of the Pounds, and the connexion of xix. 11 b, which intro- 
duces the ‘ Pounds’, with xviii. 7-8, the concluding words 
of the Unjust Judge, is striking. Our Lord has just said 
‘God will avenge them quickly’; He next speaks ‘ because 
they supposed the Kingdom of God should zsmmediately 
appear ’. 

Thus Q would have ended most appropriately to its 
purpose (cf. p. 214) with a mass of sayings and parables 
concerning the Parousia, including Lk xvii. 20-xviii. 8, 
the Parable of the Pounds, and the promise that the Twelve 
should sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel—the original position of which we cannot fix, since both 
Matthew and Luke insert it in contexts derived from Mark. 

To sum up our analysis of St. Luke’s longer interpola- 
tion. It begins with a long extract from Q, ix. 51—xii. 59, 
into which are interpolated the Parables of the Good 
Samaritan, the Rich Fool, and probably the story of 
Martha and Mary, as well as a few editorial verses. After 
a short interval a block appears, xiii. 18—xv,. 10, which is 
all Q except the two pairs of ‘sayings, xiv. 7-14 and xiv. 
28-33, which however, be it noted, are in their pithy 
brevity more akin in style to Q than to the long story- 
parables characteristic of St. Luke’s special source. The 
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rest of the Q matter appears in the short pieces, xvi. 
13-18, xvii. I-6, and the Apocalyptic section, xvii. 20- 
xviii. 8. Except for the healing of the Ten Lepers and 
the analogy-parable, xvii. 7-10, ‘we are unprofitable 
servants,’ the rest is all ‘story-parables’ mostly of consider- 
able length—the Prodigal Son, the Unjust Steward, Dives 
and Lazarus, the Pharisee and Publican—so that the 
three last extracts of Q appear to have been saved back 
in order to break what would otherwise be the monotony of 
a string of parables. 

Burkitt argues that from the account of the Last Supper 
onwards St. Luke’s account of the Passion differs too much 
from Mark’s for us to suppose that he is copying and 
adopting Mark as heretofore. He suggests that he here 
follows in the main another written document, and that this 
document was the end portion of Q. That the original Q 
contained an account of the Passion so rich in details not 
in Mark as this, and that Matthew simply neglects it, is in 
view of Matthew’s careful mosaic method of working, and 
his few omissions from Mark, incredible! It is, however, 
possible that the version of Q which reached St. Luke had 
been already expanded to include an account of the Passion. 
This is possible, but in any case the exceptional prepon- 
derance of characteristically Lucan phraseology and the 
characteristically Lucan unity of feeling and presentment in 
these chapters show that whether St. Luke got his material 
from Mark, from oral tradition, or from another written 
_ source, or from all three, he turns aside from his document 


| | ‘and tells the story in his own words—doubtless as he had 


'| often and often told it before to listening pupils. Who 
would copy from a written page a story he knows by heart ? 
And what Christian does not know the story of the Passion 
better than any other portion of the Gospel story ?? 


1 The problem why Q had no account of the Passion is discussed on p, 214 f, 
2 Some critics believe that some portion at least of the Passion story as 
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Since Luke discards so much of Mark which Matthew 
retains, it may be presumed he would discard something 
of QO also which Matthew has retained, though not neces- 
sarily the same proportion. Can we do anything to identify 
such passages? Some light may be gained from the study 
of those passages in Mark which he omits, which are of 
the same character as Q, i.e. which consist of parable or 
discourse. 

These are mainly three: Mk iv. 26 f., the Parable of the 
Seed growing secretly ; vii. 1-23, a discourse on unwashen 
hands and the Traditions of the Elders ; and ix. 42-50 (ex- 
cept that parallels from Q to the first and last verses are 
inserted in a different context, Lk xvii. 2 and xiv. 34). The 
most significant of these omissions is vii. 1-23. Its reason 
is not far to seek, and will give us a hint as to his probable 
method. St. Luke was evidently writing for a purely 
Gentile Church, just as Matthew for one mainly Jewish, 
and our Lord’s criticism of Jewish ceremonial and the Rab- 
binical interpretation of the Law would have little meaning 
and less homiletic value to a Gentile community. We 
should not forget that the Jewish and the Gentile worlds 
at the time of Christ were suffering from opposite diseases— 
the Jew from too much law, the Gentile from too little. 
The last three centuries had seen the growzh of legalism in 
Judaea and the decay of all the old religious and customary 
sanctions of conduct in the rest of the Mediterranean world. 
We may perhaps then be justified in inferring that much of 
the matter in Mt v. 17-42, vi. 1-18, which is really a criti- 
cism of Pharisaic Ethics, was found in Q. ‘Thou shalt not 
kill, ‘thou shalt not commit adultery,’ did not yet require 
superseding by a deeper rule in the Gentile world, and 
there was no need to preach ‘Do not your righteousness 


given by Mark stood in Q, and only cannot be identified as such from the 
fact that Mark as well as Matthew and Luke has reproduced them. This 
view is deserving of consideration, The objections to it have been already 
given (cf. p. 177 f.). 
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before men’, but rather on the contrary to urge men to set 
a conspicuous example. So too he may have omitted some 
of the ‘Woes to the Pharisees’, which are given by Matthew 
at so much greater length. And if Luke could discard the 
Parable of the Seed growing secretly, given in Mark, he 
might have discarded the connected pair of Parables of the 
Pearl of great price and the Hidden Treasure if they had 
occurred in Q, which are the only two of the peculiar 
Matthean parables, as Harnack points out, which have the 
terse brevity of the parables of Q.1_ All attempts, however, 
at identifying as originally in Q passages which do not 
occur in dot Matthew and Luke, are rendered highly specu- 
lative by the following consideration. 

The interval of time between the original writing of Q 
and its use by Matthew and Luke was probably very con- 
siderable. And a compilation of this informal description 
would undoubtedly gather up words of the Master floating 
in current tradition, especially at an early date, while tradi- 
tion was fresh. And since the traditions current in one 
Church would not be the same as those in another, it is 
highly improbable that the expanded version of Q current 
in the Church where Matthew worked would be the same 
as the differently expanded version current where Luke 
worked. It would seem natural to refer most of the 
sayings and parables peculiar to Matthew to this origin.” 
Similar additions in the version of Q which reached St. Luke 
would naturally be looked for in the Q-like passages, xiv. 
7-14, 28-33, interpolated into the otherwise solid block of 
QO in xiii. 18-xv. 10. In that case the first two of the triads 
of sayings in this section owe their present context not to 


1 A fuller discussion of the question whether any of Matthew’s peculiar 
matter can be identified as Q (treated from a slightly different point of view, 
but arriving at similar results) is found in the previous paper of Sir J. 


Hawkins, pp. 132 ff. 
2 In that case the edition of Q which Matthew used would have included 


most or all of the ‘Book of Sayings’ hypothecated in Mr, Allen’s Essay. 
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St. Luke but to an intermediate editor of Q. The solitary 
analogy-parable, xvii. 7-10, ‘ Unprofitable Servants,’ which 
is quite in the style of Q, may be another such early addi- 
tion. It is even possible that xiii. 1-17, which separates 
the first two great extracts from Q, already stood here in 
the expanded version of Q which reached St. Luke, for— 

(1) xiii. 1-5, Galileans slain by Pilate, &c., is a passage 
whose detailed allusion to two unimportant local events 
makes it probable that it was very early committed to 
writing. 

(2) xiii. 6-9, the Parable of the Fig Tree, which may 
be from Luke’s Collection of Parables, say, as some have 
suspected, be the original of which Mark’s story of the 
Cursing of the Fig Tree is a later variant, and if so probably 
is very early. 

(3) xiii. 10-17, a Sabbath Healing, is a type of incident of 
which Luke has two other cases (Lk vi. 6 ff., xiv. 1 ff.), so 
that since his ¢exdency elsewhere is rather to omit parallel 
stories occurring in his sources (e.g. Feeding the 4,000, the 
anointing at Bethany), it is posszbly more likely that he 
found it in his source and did not discard than that he 
interpolated it so near to the other Sabbath Healing of xiv. 
1f., although in its tone and manner it shows the editorial 
touch of St. Luke, and is therefore more likely to be a 
favourite story from his own stock of traditions.! 

Such conclusions are of course highly speculative, but it 
is at least possible that St. Luke’s version of Q contained 
the bulk of the two blocks ix. 51-xv. 10 and xvii. 1—xviii. 8, 
_and that St. Luke has in accordance with his method incor- 
porated such of his source as he desired to retain with but 
little interpolation. Thus in both the longer and the shorter 
interpolations St. Luke is mainly using his version of Q. 
To this he adds, in the shorter interpolation, the Widow of 
Nain, the Anointing by the Woman that was a Sinner, and 

# Cf p. 193: 
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the Parable of the Two Debtors ; in the larger interpolation, 
the Good Samaritan, the Rich Fool, the Prodigal Son, the 
Unjust Steward, Dives and Lazarus, the Pharisee and the 
Publican, the incident of the Ten Lepers, and probably 
Martha and Mary and a Sabbath Healing. 

All these additions emphasize aspects of the Gospel in 
which, as is shown by his selection and treatment of 
materials elsewhere, St. Luke takes a special interest.!’ They 
also reflect strongly his characteristic style and vocabulary. 
We infer that it is more likely that they represent favourite 
stories selected by him from floating tradition which it was 
his wont to tell and retell to pupils rather than that he 
drew them from a third documentary source analogous to 
Mark or Q. 

It is not within the scope of the present essay to con- 
sider how far the detailed wording of Q is better preserved 
by Matthew or by Luke in passages where they differ. 
For a suggestive and exhaustive attempt to recover the 
original wording the reader is referred to Harnack’s often 
cited work. We may, however, conclude with some very 
brief general reflections on this point. Matthew, whose 
principal interest seems to be didactic, regularly and syste- 
matically compresses narrative; for detailed evidence cf. 
Hawkins, Horae Synopticac*, pp. 158 ff. Luke, though 
omitting the pure redundancies of Mark’s style, compresses 
little and preserves the liveliness of detail of the original. 
The presumption, therefore, is that little touches like that 
introducing the Lord’s Prayer, xi. 1, and perhaps the greater 
detail in parables like the ‘Lost Sheep’ or ‘ Wedding 
Feast’ are due to Luke preserving original features. On the 
other hand many of these additions, cf. those in xiv. I, 7, 12, 
15a noticed on p. 194, or the introduction to the parable, 
xviii. 1, cf. p. 202, appear to be inferences from the contents 
_ of the saying they introduce. Particularly significant is the 


1 Cf, the characterization, pp. 222-5 infra. 
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fact that he imports 7é7e €Aeyev avrois, Lk xxi. 10, cf. Kat 
ele, XXi. 24, into the middle of the Apocalyptic discourse 
derived from Mark, showing that he likes to divide long 
pieces of discourse as it were into paragraphs by a word or 
two of narrative. Luke also re-writes his Marcan matter 
more than Matthew does, ‘ Hellenizes’ it, so to speak, 
introducing various improvements in vocabulary and style. 
This, in spite of the great influence of the LXX on Luke’s 
style and vocabulary, tends on the whole to the loss of 
something of the Hebraic feeling of the original, which 
Matthew better retains. Hence in style and feeling Matthew 
will be something nearer the original. It is doubtless a sub- 
conscious recognition of this that has tended to make alike 
critics and the instinctive feeling of the ordinary Christian 
look pre-eminently to the Gospel of St. Matthew for the 
subtler atmosphere of the Master’s teaching. 


Toe LILERARY EVOLUTION. OF 
DEES GOSPELS 


SYLLABUS 


The main position urged in this essay is that the document Q, 
recovered by critical investigations, the Gospel of St. Mark, and the 
two Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, form three distinct stages 
in the evolution of the Gospel writings. Each meets the probable 
apologetic and practical needs of a different period and presupposes 
a different background. 


Q implies a Palestinian background in the Apostolic age, Mark 
is Roman and transitional, Matthew and Luke are distinctly sub- 
Apostolic. 


Q was intended not to supersede but to supplement an oral 
tradition which would have included an account of the Passion— 
which Q therefore omits. Mark, written later, was intended to 
supplement Q. Matthew and Luke, on the other hand, aim at 
completeness, and intend to supersede rather than to supplement 
earlier writings or traditions. 


These conclusions are based partly on the position accorded to 
John the Baptist, the Parousia, and the Pharisees in the several 
documents; partly on the absence of a Passion story in Q, and on 
the fact that Mark several times, but perhaps from memory only, 
quotes Q; as well as on certain minor considerations. 


Analogies are adduced from the early lives of St. Francis, and the 
nature and significance of the idealizing tendency of Matthew and 
Luke are also discussed. 


BEE LITERARY HVOLUAION “OF 
ELE GOSPELS 


THE early document Q, reconstructed in the preceding 
critical investigations, belongs to a different age, and is the 
work of one moving in a quite different atmosphere from 
that in which were produced the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. It belongs to the Apostolic Age. The 
Gospel of St. Mark forms the transition. The two later 
Gospels belong clearly to the Sub-apostolic period, a period 
which collected, arranged, and interpreted the relics of 
a bygone time, which was principally dependent on written 
records, and whose hold on the living tradition was becoming 
weak. Both of them attempt, so far as their materials allowed, 
to give a fairly exhaustive account of the life and teaching 
of the Master. 

Exhaustive is the last word to describe a work like Q, 
which could omit all mention of the Crucifixion, or even 
like St. Mark, which gives such scanty fragments of the 
Master's teaching. These astounding omissions are only 
conceivable in documents of an earlier age; an age which 
week by week and day by day expected the Lord’s return, 
and needed not to collect and compile for a posterity which 
would never be born; an age when the witnesses were so 
many, and the tradition so vivid, that it was impossible 
to think of being exhaustive, and he who wrote, wrote 
only a selection for a special purpose; an age when to put 
‘the Gospel’ in writing meant to compose, not a biography 
of the Master, but an epitome of His message, 

A Christian writer of the first generation is not an historian 
writing for posterity, for the end of all things is at hand; 
nor is he a biographer writing with a literary or scientific 
interest in presenting or analysing an interesting personality. 
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He is a man with the missionary’s passion for souls, striving 
to bring home to as many as possible, before it is too late, 
the message, ‘Repent ye, for the Kingdom of God is at 
hand,’ with small hope that its preachers should even ‘have 
gone through the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be 
come, and repentance be too late, for the Judgement trump 
has sounded. When such men write, they write with an 
immediate and a practical purpose. 

A brief analysis of the conditions of the first age will 
show that Q is just the kind of writing we should expect 
it to produce, 

It was as a prophet that our Lord, like John the Baptist, 
appeared to His contemporaries.! Some say He is John 
arisen, some Elijah, some ‘that Prophet’, and as a Prophet 
He spake with authority and not as the Scribes (He is so 
styled Mk vi. 4; Lk vii. 16, 39; xxiv. 19). It was only 
quite late in his career that at Caesarea Philippi it flashed 
upon Peter’s mind that He was more than a Prophet, that 
He was, in fact, the Christ. 

The Crucifixion for a moment shook His disciples’ faith, 
the belief that He had arisen again reconvinced them that 
He was the Christ (cf. Rom i. 4). But though He was 
the Christ He had not yet appeared as Christ. He had 
appeared as ‘the Prophet like unto me’ of whom Moses 
spoke (Acts iii. 22; vii. 37). His coming as Christ was 
still future, and when this happened there would be no 
room for doubt, no need for argument or apologetic, no cause 
to say, ‘Lo here or lo there,’ for ‘as the lightning cometh 
out of the East and shineth even to the West, so shall be the 
coming of the Son of Man’. The so-called ‘Second Coming’ 
would be the first coming as Christ. He had come indeed, 
but only so far as a Prophet; the message which He 
preached Himself and which He told His disciples to preach 
was John’s message, ‘Repent, for the Kingdom is at hand.’ 

1 Ct. Hibbert Journal, Oct., 1906. 
ae 
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But this ‘repent’ meant something more and other than 
the Pharisaic call, ‘If Israel would keep but one Sabbath 
according to the ordinance the Son of God would appear.’ 
It was a call to a new and deeper righteousness, Of this 
new righteousness, exceeding that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, He had been the Prophet, and on the basis of 
the righteousness which He had taught as Prophet He 
' would judge the world when He returned as Christ. The 
main business of the disciples being to prepare men for 
His coming by preaching this new righteousness, they 
must before long have needed a selection of the Master’s 
teaching on the nature of this new righteousness, on its 
relation to that taught by the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
on the time and manner of His coming. It would never 
occur to any one to write a biography—‘a Gospel’ in the 
later sense. Did they know of biographies of Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and the rest of the prophets? Was it the 
biographies, was it not rather the epigrammatic sayings 
of the Rabbis that were cherished in their Schools? It 
would be on the analogy of books like Isaiah and Jeremiah 
that Christians would first record the Master’s work. And 
since among the sayings of the more important Old Testa- 
ment prophets occurs an account of the moment when each 
received the prophetic call, we rather expect to find that 
Q begins with a record of this moment in our Lord’s life— 
in His case the Baptism and Voice from Heaven (cf. the 
previous Essay, p. 187, for proof that Q contained this). 

We ought not then to expect to find in Q all that was 
known of Christ by its author. Q isa selection, compiled 
for a practical purpose, of those words or deeds of the 
Master which would give guidance in the actual problems 
faced by the Christian missionaries. What were these? In 
Palestine in quite the early years mainly three ;— 

(a) The relation of Christ’s teaching to that of John the 
Baptist. 
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(2) Its relation to the Pharisaic teaching. 

(c) The problem, if Jesus was really the Messiah, why 
had He appeared in such dubious guise ? 

(a) The fact that the teaching of John the Baptist had 
spread as far as Ephesus well in advance of Christianity, 
the dilemma of the High Priests in face of the question 
‘The baptism of John, was it from heaven, or from men?’ 
(Mk xi. 29-33) ‘since all the people held him to be a pro- 
phet’, and the probably genuine notice in Josephus (cf. also 
Bid¢gerat Lk xvi. 16 = Mt xi. 12), show that the preaching 
of John had created a great impression in Palestine, doubt- 
less a greater than the less dramatically ascetic and quieter 
work of Jesus. The Christian message was so much the 
same as John’s—‘ Repent ye, the kingdom is at hand ’—the 
call to righteousness, the proclamation of the immediate 
coming of the Christ—that it was of the utmost importance 
to make clear the relation between them. Accordingly 
Q begins with the summary of John’s preaching intended 
to bring out that it was preliminary to, and therefore an 
evidence for, the claims of the One mightier who was to 
follow. Hence also later on (Mt xi. 2-19 = Lk vii. 18-35), 
the elaborate report of John’s question to our Lord and 
our Lord’s clear definition of the relation of Himself and 
His teaching to John. John is great but Christ transcends 
him. To the early Christians it seemed clear that those 
who had believed that John was a prophet ought to be the 
first to recognize Him whom John foretold. 

(2) Outside John’s movement, orthodox Pharisaism was 
the most living religious force in Palestine. What had the 
Master to say to this? The question is answered by 
the Beelzebub incident and the Woes to the Pharisees, 
and probably by much of that matter on this topic in 
the Sermon on the Mount (and elsewhere in Matthew) 
which, since Luke omits it, we can only guess to have 
been in Q. 
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(c) Lastly, the Christian apologist had daily to meet this 
objection, ‘The Christ should reign in power and glory ; 
how then can this crucified prophet be indeed the Christ ?’ 
The account of the Temptation, told no doubt partly as an 
incident of the Call, is chiefly intended to answer questions 
such as these. If He was Messiah, why had He not bread to 
eat? Why did not all Jerusalem see Him borne by angels as 
He leaped from the temple pinnacle? Why did He not rule 
all the kingdoms of the earth, a Caesar on the throne of 
David? This is what Messiah should do. If He was the 
Christ, why did He not act as such? And the answer is 
the detailed story of the Temptation with its implication— 
This is precisely what Satan tempted Him to do; but He 
saw a better way. The same objection is met by the record 
of our Lord’s reply to the question, ‘Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another?’ concluding with 
the significant words, ‘blessed is he that is not offended 
in me,’ i.e. who does not find the paradox of the humble, 
toiling, homeless Christ too much for him. 

But that is only the first part of the answer, but a part 
which is given early because it gives the key to the paradox 
of the New Righteousness—‘ blessed are ye poor’, ‘let him 
take up his cross and follow’. The objection is not finally 
disposed of till we reach the Apocalyptic matter towards the 
middle and at the close of the book— Watch, for very soon 
He will return, and ¢/zs time as Lord and King and Judge, 
unmistakable and undisguised, ‘for as the lightning which 
lighteneth out of one part under heaven shineth unto the 
other part under heaven, so shall the Son of Man be in his 
coming.’ 

For eighteen centuries the Cross has been the symbol 
of Christianity, and it seems strange that the earliest 
‘Gospel’ should have told nothing of the Master’s Death, 
or Resurrection. The strangeness disappears if we ask 
ourselves why it was written at all? Emphatically it was 
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not written for posterity, for the end of the world was at 
hand. Nor was it a summary of Christian doctrine to be 
handed about to casual inquirers like a modern tract. Early 
Christian teaching, like Jewish, was viva voce. It was from 
the ving vote (cf. mapédoxa 1 Cor xv. 3) that men 
heard how the Master had been crucified, had risen, had 
appeared first to Peter, then to the Twelve, &c., and soon 
would come again to judge. At that period and in that 
non-literary society of Palestinian peasants only that was 


written down which one would be likely to forget, and that~ 


which would be useful for the better instructed leaders to 
refer to occasionally as an authority on points of detail. 
No one was likely to forget that Christ had died and 
risen. No one in Galilee or Jerusalem, whether believer, 
inquirer, or persecutor, but knew something of the Galilean 
Rabbi who for a time had made such a stir, had been 
crucified, and of whom at least 500 persons. scattered 
through the land could tell how they had since seen Him 
alive (1 Cor xv. 6). No painfully decipherable volume 
could make this tale so vivid as the living voice.t The 
tale was told in every bazaar in Palestine. It was not to 
retell this tale, but to provide a convenient authority on 
points vot of such common knowledge, that Q was written. 
That is to say, Q is perfectly intelligible as a document 
written fo supplement the living tradition of a generation 
which had known Christ. Within a dozen years after the 
event something of the kind would be needed. It is not 
intelligible as a document thirty or forty years later, when 
the events which Q presupposes as matter of common 
knowledge were a generation old. 

An interesting parallel may be drawn from the records 
of the life of St. Francis of Assisi. His reception of the 
Stigmata was, to the minds of his followers, as much the 


1 As late as Papias the living voice was preferred by some as evidence to 
written books. 
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climax of his life as the Crucifixion was of our Lord’s. 
Yet in the Speculum Perfectionis, the earliest collection 
of his words and acts, it is only alluded to quite casually 
(cf. Speculum, § 99) a propos of certain temptations with 
which he was harassed, just as in Q the Crucifixion is only 
hinted at casually (if at all) in the saying, ‘He who would 
be my disciple, let him take up his cross and follow 
me. The Speculum was written by three companions of 
St. Francis: is it a rash guess that Q was written by 
companions of our Lord, and chiefly by that Matthew 
whose name is given to the expanded edition of it, which 
stands first in our New Testament? Was it this work 
that the old elder meant when he spoke to Papias of ra 
Adyia? The editor of our First Gospel shows a special 
wish to bring Matthew into his story, substituting his 
name for that of Levi in his original ; was this because 
Matthew's name was already connected with his most 
valued source? It is a tempting guess; but of this much 
we can be sure, had Matthew written, it would have been 
a book like this. 

In sharp contrast in many ways to Q is Mark, in its 
purpose and in the environment it presupposes. We are 
no longer in Palestine, where the followers of John and of 
the Pharisees are active religious forces, where every one, 
friend or foe, had at least heard of the Prophet of Nazareth 
who was crucified and was said by His disciples to have 
risen again. We are in Rome, where the general public 
have never heard of Jesus, where an allusion to Jewish 
custom requires an explanation (e.g. Mk vii. 3-4), where 
even the title Christ—in Palestine thrilling with all the 
magic of a nation’s immemorial hope—is to many hardly 
more than the bizarre conception of a disliked and incom- 
prehensible Oriental tribe, where John Baptist is not 
even. a name, and. where lastly we have a reading public. 
Something like a biography is wanted, showing who He 
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was, how He showed His powers, how He had died and 
how it was known that He had risen. 

In Palestinian Q, John the Baptist looms large, his testi- 
mony to our Lord, and our Lord’s elaborately reported 
characterization of him and his work, as that which He 
Himself only superseded by perfecting, are points of the 
greatest apologetic value, for in Palestine all ‘held John 
to be a prophet indeed’. In Mark, John is merely the 
‘messenger sent before thy face’ (i. 2), ‘the Elijah who 
must first come’ (Mk ix. 11-12),1 That is to say for Mark 
the apologetic significance of John’s witness to Christ does 
not depend, as it does in Q, on the acknowledged greatness 
of John asa prophet, but on the fact that he fulfilled the 
Old Testament prophecy of the messenger and the Elijah 
who were to precede the Christ, i.e. Mark addresses a 
public who know the Old Testament as a venerable and 
mysterious authority, but are unmoved by the personal 
prestige of John. 

Again, the Temptation, so detailed in Q, is barely alluded 
to by Mark. Why? We have seen above that the Tempta- 
tion in Q has no meaning except it be a temptation to live 
up to a patriotic Jew’s nationalistic and political conception 
of the Messiah. To the average Gentile Christian in Rome 
this would have little meaning. Q seeks to prove to the 
Jew that Jesus is Messiah; Mark to the Gentile that He is 
the ‘Son of God’ (Mk i. 1). Q tells two or three miracles 
only (Centurion’s servant, a Dumb Demon, and perhaps 
Lk xiv. 1-6, a Sabbath Cure), and these not for their own 
sake but for the sake of the sayings they lead up to. In 
Mark healing miracles abound. Naturally, in the streets of 


i The insertion of the long story of Herodias and the death of John is due 
to Mark’s fondness for a good story, not to its apologetic or practical value, 
and hence is compressed by Matthew and omitted by Luke; cf. the 
picturesque details of John’s dress and diet, Mk i, 6, which also Luke does 
not reproduce ; cf. the gratuitous story of the young man with a linen 
garment, Mk xiv. 51-2. 
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Rome these happened more rarely than in faith-creating 
Galilee, and they therefore proved more.t Probably few in 
Palestine, except those in high places and the more bigoted 
Pharisees, ever doubted that Jesus was ‘a man of God’, but 
to prove to them that He was more than this, the Christ, 
required ‘a sign from heaven’, Lk xi. 16, ‘in the depth or 
in the height,’ cf. Isa vii. 11, of a more striking kind than 
healing some sick and demoniacs—a flight of angels, for 
instance, to bear Him up when flung from the Temple 
pinnacle. Miracles of healing and the like therefore were 
to Q of small apologetic value ; not so to Mark. 

Lastly, Mark gives in detail the Passion. Some one has 
even described the Gospel as ‘a history of the Passion 
expanded backwards’, so large a proportion of the Gospel 
deals with that one last week. We trace here the result of 
greater distance from the events than Q, both in time and 
in space. Far away is the land where the career of the 
Nazarene had been a nine days’ wonder, discussed in every 
village. Dead or distant are all those who had ever 
seen Him. A written account of it all is wanted, more 
detailed than the catechetical tradition of Mission preachers. 
We trace also the result of another apologetic interest. 
In Palestine the Crucifixion of the Messiah, though can- 
celled, as it were, by the Resurrection, and seen to be 
after all in accord with Prophecy (Acts ii. 31; iii. 18, &c.), 
was yet a paradox and a stumbling-block (1 Cor i. 23). 
The author of Q perhaps was a little glad not to dwell on 
it. But St. Paul had centred all on the paradox, ‘ Messiah 
crucified, the King on the Cross’; and one who had fallen 
under his influence and was writing for a Church where he 
had worked, could not but concentrate attention here. 

We thought it strange that Q had no Passion story; is 


1 *The sons of the Pharisees,’ Matthew xii. 27, and an unknown worker, 
Mk ix. 38, had this power; cf. also the Jewish exorcists in Acts xix. 13. 
Its possession therefore proved little. 
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it not equally strange that Mark has so little of the teaching 
in which Q is so rich? It can hardly be, as some critics have 
maintained, that under Pauline influence he laid such stress 
on the Passion and Resurrection as to lose interest in the 
teaching. On the contrary, he mentions and emphasizes 
the great effect of our Lord’s teaching much oftener than 
either Matthew or Luke—the words d:day% and diddéoKw he 
uses as often as the two together.t Only one explanation 
seems possible, but that simple and completely satisfactory-— 


the Church for which St. Mark wrote already possessed in 


writing a convenient summary of the main features of our 
Lord’s teaching, and if so, why may not this writing have 


_\been Q? If our characterization of Q above is correct, it 


was probably written twenty years before Mark, and might 
well have reached Rome before him. 
It does not seem to the present writer.probable that 


' Mark worked with a copy of.Q unrolled before him, but 


from time to time, in his account of John’s preaching, of 
the Temptation, the Charge to the Twelve, the Beelzebub 
controversy, the Parable of the Mustard Seed, and in some 
minor instances, he has matter parallel to Q, and that usually 
in a shorter but at the same time a less original-looking 
form.? It would look asif he were quoting Q from memory. 

Moreover, if Mark wrote to supplement Q, we have a ready 
explanation of the curious fact noticed in a previous Essay, 
that while apparently familiar with Q he uses it_so_little 
and usually with abbreviation. In writing a life of the 
Master he could not omit all mention of important facts 
like John’s preaching, the Temptation, the Mission of the 
Twelve, and the Beelzebub controversy, or give no speci- 
mens of the Parables of the Kingdom and other sayings. 
He gives them, but in as succinct a form as possible. 

Just, then, as Q was written to supplement, but not to 


1 Cf. the significant facts noted in Hawkins, Hor. Syn.?, p. 12, ddax7. 
2 For details see Essay on St. Mark’s knowledge of Q. 
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supersede, a living tradition, so Mark was written to supple- 
ment, but not to supersede Q, or some deposit of material 
very like Q. 

Harnack has well pointed out that St. Mark created a new 
Gospel type, emphasizing the life rather than the sayings. 
But though he is the transition between Q and the two later 
synoptics, it is a long step from Mark to Matthew or Luke. 
These latter aim not at supplementing, but at superseding, 
previous works. They aim at completeness, beginning with 
the birth of the Master, and including in one volume His 
teaching and His life. Their books are conscious works 
of literary art, and their selection and presentation of detail 
has been coloured by the apologetic exigencies of a later 
time. Q is an unordered collection of sayings or incidents, 
selected because they had vividly impressed the mind of 
the narrator or had an ethical or apologetic interest for the 
early community. Mark is a collection of vignettes—scenes 
from the life of the Master. The oft recurring use of evOvs 
produces an illusory impression that the scenes are all 
closely connected in time and place, but this isa mere habit 
of style. The traces of a development which have been 
noticed in our Lord’s Messianic teaching, or in the degree 
of hostility of the Pharisees, show that the author has some 
knowledge of the correct order of events, but far too much 
has been made of this. In the last resort Mark is a series of 
roughly arranged sketches or reminiscences, exactly as Papias 
describes it. Matthew and Luke have a more ambitious aim. 

Matthew’s aim is to give, in one convenient volume, 
a complete account of our Lord’s life, a systematic view 
of His teaching, and a conclusive proof of His Messiah- 
ship ; and at every step we feel that he is writing for those 
to whom Pharisaic Judaism is a very real and potent 
force, of mixed attraction and repulsion. The genealogy 
traced from Abraham through David, the messages of 
angels to Joseph, the birth at Bethlehem, the fulfilment 
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seen by the evangelist in event after event of the in- 
fancy of some Old Testament prophecy, strike the note 
of apologetic which echoes through the Gospel, as time 
after time he stops to point out that such a thing occurred 
‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the pro- 
phet’. But Christ is not merely the greater David, He is 
the greater Moses—the New Lawgiver, who from the moun- 
tain—a new Sinai—and on some few other stated occasions 
gives forth in majestic symmetry the New Law. Above all, 
He is the Judge that is to come, and that right soon.! 

In the Sermon on the Mount and the four other great dis- 
courses, Matthew has massed together topic by topic, from 
Mark, from Q, and from his own special traditions, the 
Master’s words on the New Righteousness, the Mission, 
the nature of the Kingdom, and the Judgement. The 
loosely arranged obiter dicta of Q are selected, re- 
arranged, systematized, almost made into a code—may 
one say ‘rabbinized’? A striking peculiarity of our 
Lord’s teaching in its original form is that He never once 
lays down a rule of conduct as a rule. His so-called 
moral precepts suggest principles of right action, they never 
define cases or classes of right action. ‘Turn the other 
cheek,’ ‘He that hateth not his father and his mother, &c., 
are paradoxes, not meant to be taken literally. They do 
not aim at giving precise legal rules as to non-resistance or 
as to the comparative claims of family and religion, They 
suggest with metaphorical exaggeration general principles 

by which every age and every individual may be guided 
in solving the cases which arise. This feature of His 
teaching was obviously intentional. If once ethics is 
reduced to a system of rules, the question constantly 
rises, is such and such an offence ‘within the meaning of 
the act’? JZaw can only be interpreted casuistically, 


1 This Apocalyptic aspect of Matthew is treated at length in the Appendix ; 
cf. p. 422 ff. 
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and on their premises the rabbis were right. Our Lord 
saw this, and therefore avoided giving any definite precept 
which His followers might treat as the rabbis did those 
of Moses.. But humanity loves a definite rule, and Peter 
asks, ‘ How oft shall my brother offend and I forgive him? 
Till seven times?’ The reply in effect is, ‘I give no 
definite rules—till seventy times seven.’ In at least two 
cases Matthew, or the tradition behind him, has begun to 
make such rules. In Mt xviii. 15-18 he expands our 
Lord’s general precept on forgiveness in Lk xvii. 3, which 
merely intends ‘ strive hard for reconciliation’ into a piece of 
ecclesiastical law. Again in v. 32, and xix. 9, he adds to 
our Lord’s quite general ideal condemnation of divorce, the 
practical limitation mapexrds Adyou mopvetas, where both 
Mark x. 11 and Luke xvi. 18 keep the original unexpanded 
form. The emphasis on the anti-Pharisaic teaching of Christ 
in Matthew shows who were the keenest foes of the Church 
he worked in, and his apologetic meets them on their own 
ground in his appeal to Scripture and his confronting the 
Old Law with the New.! 

St. Luke wrote in an atmosphere far different from St. 
Matthew. He is not writing for men to whom ‘ Messiah’ 
is a magic word, or to whom religion has always been 
presented as law. He omits the anti-Pharisaic passage of 
Mark vii, and cuts short the Woes to the Pharisees of QO which 
St. Matthew has given at length, and perhaps with addi- 
tions. He is, moreover, a consummate literary artist. He 
is writing a biography, avowedly inspired, like a biography 
by a Tacitus (cf. Tac. Agric. 3 fin.) or a Plutarch, with that 
feeling of prefas towards its subject, which antiquity praised 
in an historian, but which modern scholars with difficulty 
condone. The artist starts with a definite conception of 


1 Cf, Jas i. 25. James is nearer to Matthew than any other book of the 
New Testament in this conception of Christianity as the New Law ; Revela- 
tion is the nearest to his Apocalyptic outlook. 
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that which he is to depict ; he selects, he arranges ; above 
all, he ruthlessly discards. 

Some things St. Luke discards because he has elsewhere 
recorded an incident or a saying which teaches the same 
lesson—Mark’s rejection at Nazareth, the anointing at 
Bethany, the second feeding of the multitude. Others he 
omits as pure redundancies—the long account of Herodias, 
the young man with the linen garment. Other incidents 
he is unwilling to make use of as likely to be laid hold of 
by religious opponents—the Walking on the Water, which 
might favour Docetism; the Syrophenician Woman, with 
its implication that Gentiles were as dogs who could only 
claim the crumbs of the Master’s table, or that the Master 
could even for a moment grudge His healing; the Curs- 
ing of the Fig-tree, as too harsh for the Great Healer. 
Lastly, from that feeling of pzetas towards the Twelve— 
which in the Acts makes him silent about the dispute of 
Peter and Paul—he will not perpetuate the memory of 
things like the rebuke ‘ Retro Satanas’, or the un-Christian 
request of James and John (Mk x. 35 ff.); the protest of 
all the Twelve that they would never leave Him, and their 
subsequent desertion (Mk xiv. 31 b, 50); the threefold repeti- 
tion of their slumber in Gethsemane.! St. Luke discards 
far more of Mark than Matthew, and what he retains he 
alters far more in the way of verbal improvement; but 
his literary instinct makes him keep the picturesque touch, 
the dramatic vividness of his original, in many a place 
where Matthew has abbreviated them away.’ 

But it is more from what he adds than from what he dis- 
cards that we see the picture he would paint. The Widow 
of Nain, the Sinner to whom ‘much was forgiven for she 
loved much’, the Good Samaritan, the Rich Fool, the joy 


1 Cf. the excuse dd rs Avmns in Lk xxii. 45, and the toning down of 
Mk xiv. 29 in Lk xxii. 33. 
. 2 Cf, Hawkins, of. cit., p. 158, ‘The shortening of narratives in Matthew.’ 
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in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, the Prodigal Son, 
the Samaritan Leper, the Ministering Women, Martha and 
Mary, the Healing of the ear which Peter had struck off— 
to name only a few characteristic additions—show his 
interest in the Gospel as a special message to the sick, to 
the repentant, and to women. 

Such additions of course he did not make from his own 
imagination. They must have been derived either, like 
the Marcan and the Q matter, from an earlier written 
source, or they must represent the traditions which he had 
himself collected as he wandered in the Churches—most 
of them perhaps, as Harnack suggests, during his stay 
along with St, Paul at Caesarea, possibly from Philip’s 
daughters (Acts xxi. 8-10). But whencesoever derived, his 
selection of these particular stories to retell shows his bent 
of mind. He does not falsify his materials, but discards 
or includes in subordination to his main conception. 

And what is this? To St. Luke Jesus is not primarily 
the Messiah of Israel, for Israel has by this time finally 
rejected Him, but the Saviour, the Healer of soul and 
body for all the world. His genealogy is traced not from 
Abraham but from Adam, not from the Father of Israel 
but from the Father of all men. As an infant He was 
recognized as the Light to lighten the Gentiles; and the 
prophet who foretold ‘the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness’ foretold also, Luke alone notes, that ‘all flesh 
shall see the salvation of God’ (Lk iii. 6). 

Still more significant is the story of the Sermon at 
Nazareth and His rejection there. St. Luke knew that this 
was not the first public act of Christ, for he makes Him 
allude to previous work at Capernaum (iv. 23), but he puts 
it before any other act of His public ministrations because he 
sees in it an epitome of the whole Gospel and the key to its 
destined reception by Jew and Gentile respectively. Let us 
examine it more closely, Our Lord begins by proclaiming 
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that this day is fulfilled the great healing prophecy of 
Isaiah, ‘ good tidings to the poor, release to the captive, 
sight to the blind, liberty to the bruised, the acceptable year 
of the Lord.’ But the prophet is not acceptable in his 
own country. As of old so now. There are sick and 
needy in Israel as there were in the days of Elijah and 
Elisha ; but the healing and the help will go to the Gentile, 
as it did of old to Naaman the Syrian and the widow of 
Sarepta. 

Comfort and help to the poor, to the sick, to the re- 
pentant, to the Samaritan, and to the Gentile—for St. Luke 
this is the Gospel—‘ Blessed are ye poor,’ happy Lazarus 
the beggar, ‘to-day is salvation come to this house, the 
Prodigal forgiven, the Publican justified, ‘for she loved 
much,’ ‘and he was a Samaritan, ‘unto all nations begin- 
ning from Jerusalem.’ In his sequel, the Acts, he carries 
on the same conception, tracing the gradual widening of 
the Church from Jew to Samaritan, Samaritan to proselyte, 
proselyte to heathen; tracing its march from Jerusalem, the 
capital of Judaism, to Rome, the capital of the world. 
The last words of St. Paul in Rome (Acts xxviii. 28) 
significantly re-echo the first words of the Master in 
Nazareth, ‘Be it known therefore unto you (Jews) that 
this salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles; they 
will hear.’ 


The life of St. Francis of Assisi and the early develop- 
ments of the movement he originated, present many resem- 
blances to the life of Christ and the early history of the 
Church. It is interesting therefore to notice that the re- 
semblances extend to the early literary records of these two 
lives. The oldest account of St. Francis is the Speculum 
Perfectionis, which we have already alluded to for the 
striking analogy it offers to Q’s omission of all but a by- 
allusion to the Passion. Like Q it is an early, naive, loosely 

$.S.P. Q 
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arranged collection of significant incidents and ob¢ter dicta. 
Like O it has reached us embedded in a later document, 
from which Sabatier first disentangled it by a process of 
critical elimination similar to that by which Q has been 
recovered. Only in the case of the Speculum a later dis- 
covery has confirmed the critic’s conclusions. Next comes 
the former life of Celano, which, like Mark, is more self- 
conscious, the first attempt at a biography. Later, the 
second life of Celano presents a fair parallel to Matthew 
and Luke, while the still later official life of Bonaventura 
will to some extent correspond to St. John. All these are 
more or less self-conscious works of art, written to supply 
the definitely realized need of the later community—idealiza- 
tion, elimination, systematization, are clearly seen at work. 
There is a sense in which each of our first three Gospels 
is the more original—Mark in that it is the oldest, Matthew 
and Luke in that they embody a yet older source (Matthew 
in its more Judaic atmosphere, Luke more nearly in its 
original informal arrangement). Insomuch as the loss of 
a single syllable which might throw a ray of light on any 
act or word of our Lord is to be regretted, we must regret 
that Q, and possibly some other early writings used by 
Matthew and Luke, have not been preserved unaltered and 
entire. Yet perhaps the loss is less than we may think. 
Who does not feel that St. Mark, the oldest of the Gospels 
we still have, is the one we could best spare? Without 
him we should miss the exacter details of a scene or two, 
a touch or two of human limitations in the Master, or of 
human infirmity in the Twelve, but it is not from him that 
we get the portrait of the Master which has been the inspira- 
tion of Christendom, A mechanical snapshot is for the 
realist a more reliable and correct copy of the original than 
a portrait by Rembrandt. But it cannot give the same 
impression of the personality behind. The presence of a 
great man, the magic of his voice, the march of his argu- 
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ment, have a mesmeric influence on those who hear which 
is lost in the bare transcript of fragmentary sayings and 
isolated acts such as we find in Mark or Q. Later on, two 
great though perhaps unconscious artists, trained in the 
movement begun by the Master, and saturated by His 
Spirit, retell the tale, idealize—if you will—the picture, 
but in so doing make us to realize something of the majesty 
and tenderness which once men knew in Galilee. 

An instance will make this clear. The realist may object 
that the Sermon on the Mount is not the sermon there 
delivered, but a mosaic of the more striking fragments of 
perhaps twenty discourses, and may approve rather of 
St. Mark or Q because there we have the fragments frankly 


‘ as fragments. But on the hill or by the lake they were not 


listened to as scattered fragments, but in the illuminating 
context, and behind the words was ever the speaker's 


» presence. ‘The multitude marvelled as they heard,’ says 


Mark in passages where zs story leaves us cold. We turn 
to the arresting cadence of the Sermon on the Mount and 
it is no longer the multitude but we that marvel. 


Note.—The special question of the development in the 
eschatological ideas in the several documents is separately treated 


in an Appendix to this volume; cf, pp. 425 ff. 


SYLLABUS 


The trial of our Lord before Herod is not, as some critics think, 
an apocryphal development of the Passion story. The Massacre 
of Galileans (Herod’s subjects) alluded to in Luke xiii. 1-5 illustrates 
the incident by supplying a reason for the enmity said to have 
existed between Pilate and Herod, and a motive for Pilate’s not 
wishing to judge another Galilean without reference to his lawful 


sovereign. 


OW THE TRIAL OF OUR LORD BEFORE 
HEROD—A SUGGESTION 


THIS story is dismissed as a legendary accretion by many 
critics. This view we challenge, (1) because we can detect 
no apologetic motive for its growth ; (2) because the state- 
ment (Lk xxiii. 12) that the incident led to a reconciliation 
between Pilate and Herod so completely illuminates and is 
illuminated by certain facts elsewhere recorded. 

The instinct of the Church very early divined that it was 
hopeless to try and overcome the opposition of Judaism, but 
not so that of the Roman Empire. Tradition, therefore, 
which is always being modified by the instinct and experi- 
ence of a community, tends more and more to emphasize 
the responsibility of the Jews for the blood of Christ and to 
exculpate the Roman Governor. Thus we find that to the 
story as told by Mark, Matthew adds the washing of Pilate’s 
hands, Luke his triple attempt (Lk xxiii. 22) to placate the 
Jews and acquit Christ, while John and the apocryphal 
Gospel of Peter still further emphasize this idea. But it is 
not obvious how a trial before Herod comes into line with 
this tendency. 

A decisive consideration, however, emerges if we reflect 
on the light thrown on the enmity and reconciliation of 
Pilate by the incident told in Lk xiii. I-5, Our Lord 
is informed, as if of a recent event (dmayyéAdorTes), of a 
massacre by Pilate of certain Galileans while offering their 
sacrifices. Such an event would be bound to produce a pro- 
test from Herod, their ruler and natural protector; for 
though a member of the Herod family might not be over- 
particular about himself shedding the blood of his subjects 
on occasion, it was a. different thing to stand by and see 
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some one else do this. He was especially bound to protest 
as they had been massacred while performing their religious 
duties. After his execution of the Prophet John the Baptist, 
which, doubtless for political reasons, he had sanctioned with 
much reluctance (Mk vi. 20, 26), he required a little white- 
washing in the eyes of his subjects. The absolutism of an 
Oriental monarch is limited by one thing only—the neces- 
sity of appearing as an upholder of the Faith. Even the 
Hellenizing Herod the Great rebuilt the Temple. The pro- 
test against the massacre would therefore have been made 
sufficiently public, and would annoy Pilate considerably, 
especially as the Herods had influence in high circles at 
Rome. We may even conjecture that it was on account of 
this matter, as well as to attend Wee Passover, that Herod 
was in Jerusalem at this time. 

Consider the situation. Our Lord is accused to Pilate of 
agitating to make Himself king. He isa Galilean, and His 
lawful sovereign, Herod, is at hand. If there is really any- 
thing in the charge, Herod may quite well be trusted to 
deal with a claimant to a kingdom which would include his 
own, and at any rate there will be no more fuss about 
Pilate’s killing Herod’s subjects. Herod, however, had once 
before (Mk vi. 14) described our Lord as a John Baptist risen 
again, and had no wish to put to death another popular 
prophet. If He was really dangerous, Pilate would do it for 
him. Irritated by the refusal of the prisoner to answer him 
(xxiii. 9), and to propitiate the priests and scribes, he lets 
his soldiers mock Him and sends Him back to Pilate, doubt- 
less with a polite disclaimer of any desire to interfere with 
him in necessary measures for dealing with overt rebellion. 
Pilate is complimented, Herod's ‘face’ has been saved by 
this public acknowledgement of his jurisdiction. They 
can afford to end a dispute which both parties found 
embarrassing. 


An incident which cannot be explained as an apologetic 
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development, and which fits in so well with the historical 
situation, cannot be dismissed as a legendary accretion. If 
it be asked, Why, then, does it not occur in Mark? we reply 
it may well have been unknown to Mark,!_ The Apostles fled 
at the arrest, all except Peter ; and /e disappeared after the 
cock crowed. From Mk xiv. 28 and xvi. 7 it would seem 
as if he went straight to Galilee. Peter, therefore, and the 
Apostles were themselves dependent on common report at 
second hand for subsequent details of the trial. Common 
report would naturally speak of the important trial before 
Pilate, which led to the condemnation, not of the trial 
before Herod (a mere parenthesis in the other trial), which 
led to nothing. St. Luke, who perhaps ultimately through 
Manaen, Herod’s foster-brother (Acts xiii. 1), or Joanna, 
Herod’s steward’s wife (Lk viii. 3 ; xxiv. 10), shows a special 
interest in and knowledge of the Herods, both in the Gospel 
and Acts, has here an independent and valuable source of 
information. 

1 Professor Verrall suggests that Pilate and Herod may have lodged 


when in Jerusalem in adjoining buildings between which communica- 
tion was possible without the knowledge of the public. 


Jote —The suggestion put forward in this essay has been antici- 
pated by Dr. Arthur Wright, S/. Luke's Gospel in Greek (London, 
1900), p. 203; but the coincidence was not noticed until after the 


essay was in type. 
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THE BOOK OF SAYINGS USED BY THE 
BDITOR OF THE: BIRST GOSPEL 


INTRODUCTION! 


THE criticism of the Synoptic Gospels seems to have 
reached this point. It is very generally agreed that 
Matthew and Luke have edited and enlarged the Second 
Gospel. The points still debated in this connexion are 
details. The main fact is, as it would seem, undeniable. 
There is further a very widely held belief that Matthew 
and Luke had also before them a second source, consisting 
mainly of discourses; and for some years attempts have 
been made to reconstruct this. 

It was at one time usual to call this alleged discourse 
source the Logia, but as that term seemed to beg disputable 
questions connected with a statement of Papias about 
the Logia written by Matthew, recent writers have pre- 
ferred to adopt for it a colourless symbol Q (=Quelle). 
Harnack? has recently set himself to the reconstruction of 
Q, and as his results are likely to be widely accepted, it is 
the purpose of this chapter to offer some criticism of both 
his methods and his results by way of introducing a recon- 
struction of a discourse source which was used by the 
editor of the First Gospel. 

A. Methods.—Briefly put, his method is to place in the 
source any section or saying that is found in both Matthew 
and Luke but not in Mark. The assumption behind this 
is that wherever two writers agree closely in their records 
they are borrowing from a common source. As regards 
this I would only say that I am not prepared to contest 

1 A portion of what follows appeared in the Expository Times for July, 


1909, and is reprinted here by the courtesy of the Editor of that magazine, 
2 The Sayings of Jesus (Crown Theological Library). 
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the general position that the literary agreement between 
Matthew and Luke in sections common to them is so great 
that literary dependence in some form must be assumed. 

But I would only urge that it does not follow that if these 
two writers agree closely in many sections all these sections 
must have come from a single source. They agree, e.g., 
closely in the case of the Sermon on the Mount. They 
also agree closely in the account of John’s preaching. 
It does not follow that the sermon and the account of 
John were found in the same common source. They may 
have been found there. They may also have been in two 
separate sources. So far as St. Luke is concerned, he ex- 
pressly tells us that he was acquainted with the works of 
many Gospel writers. 

On this method of collecting together passages common 
to Matthew and Luke, in which there is close verbal agree- 
ment, Harnack builds up a document which he supposes 
that these writers used. It contains :— 

1, An account of John’s preaching. 

2. The Temptation and perhaps the Baptism. 

3. A good deal of the Sermon on the Mount, followed 
by the Healing of the Centurion’s Servant. 

4. The Two Aspirants. 

5. Sayings to the disciples about their mission. 

6. The discourse about the Baptist, with the two sequels, 
woes against Bethsaida and Chorazin, and the Thanks- 
giving to the Father. 

7. The Beelzebub section and the sign of Jonah. 

8. Woes against the Pharisees. 

g. Discourse about the Parousia, and other sayings. 

Now, in the first place, a document which contained the 
material above tabulated would be a very curious sort of 
Gospel writing. Presumably the purpose of the writer was 
to collect noteworthy sayings of Christ, and most of the 
material is of that nature. But what then has the record 
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of the preaching of the Baptist to do in such a work? 
This would be intelligible enough as an introduction in any 
historical or biographical narrative of Christ’s life, but 
what has it to do with a collection of Christ’s sayings ? 

Again, the document thus reconstructed contains for the 
most part sayings or groups of sayings. In the midst of 
this appears quite unexpectedly a miracle, that of the 
Centurion’s Servant. What has this to do in a collection 
of sayings? <A little later there is another miracle, the 
healing of a dumb demoniac before the Beelzebub discourse. 
But the two cases are not parallel. Q,as reconstructed by 
Harnack, contains several instances of a very slight nar- 
rative setting to a series of sayings; cf. for example, the 
Two Aspirants, or the Sending of Fohn’s disciples, or the 
Demand for a Sign. UHarnack, by linking together these 
and one or two other such references to fact, makes up 
what he calls seven narrative sections, but in reality only 
one is a narrative section, viz. the Centurion’s Servant ; 
and the others, including the Beelzebub miracle, are quite 
different in nature, being not self-contained narratives, but 
mere allusions to fact which serve as an introduction to a 
saying or groups of sayings. The narrative of the Cen- 
turton’s Servant is therefore really isolated in QO. And we 
cannot help asking what right it has to be there. The 
central point of the story is not Christ’s sayzug, ‘ Not even 
in Israel have I found such faith’ (for as a saying apart 
from its context that has no meaning), but the facts that 
Christ could heal by a word, and that He had done such 
a healing for the servant of a centurion. 

What has a compilation of discourses in common with 
a narrative section likethis? Or, if the compiler admitted 
it, then surely his book must have contained other miracles 
and narratives, and have been of a very different character 
from the source as reconstructed by Harnack. 

Further, Harnack puts into his source eleven instances 
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of what he calls Parables. But just as he uses the word 
narrative to cover mere references to fact, so he here uses 
parable to cover analogies, similes, &c. Of his eleven 
cases only four are formal parables. They are the Two 
Builders, the Leaven, the Mustard Seed, and the Children 
in the Market-place. The rest are metaphors or allegorical 
allusions. Now here is a strange thing, that in a document 
professing to be a collection of some of Christ’s sayings 
there should be only four parables. The inference is 
obvious. Harnack’s reconstructed source is at least incom- 
plete. If there really was a collection of Christ’s sayings 
it must have contained more parables than these four, and 
those that are missing might very materially affect our 
judgement of the nature of the document. 

And lastly, the reconstructed source brings with it almost 
as many difficulties as it solves, for it is only possible to 
explain the text of our two Gospels as reproductions of it 
by ascribing to the two Evangelists, or to one of them, a 
freedom of dealing with it which it is hard to reconcile 
with the probability, admitted by Harnack, that it was of 
Apostolic origin.. How explain, for example, the two pre- 
sentations of the Beatitudes or of the Lord’s Prayer on 
the supposition that the Evangelists had before them in an 
Apostolic document one and the same record of each of 
these items? Surely the inference here is irresistible that 
the differences in these sections between the two writers is 
not due to the fact that they are arbitrarily altering words, 
which they both had before them in the same form, but that 
they are reproducing different traditions of the Lord’s words. 

However, we might perhaps assent that the principle of 
putting into a common source all that is common to 
Matthew and Luke alone is not very likely to be far wrong, 
and that there is some probability that most of the above 
material occurred in a document lying behind our First and 
Third Gospels. 


- 
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But two other words of caution are here needed. Before 
we proceed to discuss the character of this source and its 
theology we ought to be sure that we really have sufficient 
data for so doing. This is just where Harnack’s method 
seems to me to break down. (1) We cannot be sure 
that the source did not contain much more than the 
material collected above. Either Matthew alone or Luke 
alone may contain material which belonged to it, or the 
source may have contained much which neither of these 
writers have borrowed from it. (2) If so, this lost material, 
or this material found in only one Gospel, if added to that 
which Harnack puts into his Q, might very considerably 
modify our impression of its general characteristics and of 
its theology. 

B. Results Now Harnack, after reconstructing his docu- 
ment, attempts to characterize its theology, and draws 
inferences from that as to its date. 

There is in it no reference to the Passion. Therefore the 
central feature of the Gospel message was not Christ as 
Redeemer, but Christ as Teacher and Prophet of the 
Kingdom. Therefore the book was compiled before Mark 
wrote his Gospel, but not too early: otherwise Mark would 
have used it. 

Ramsay ! tries to improve on Harnack here. He assumes 
that Harnack’s conception of Q is right in the main, but 
argues that no Christian disciple could have written such 
a book after Christ’s death, or at any rate after Pentecost. 
It must, therefore, have been composed during Christ’s 
lifetime. 

Ramsay is no doubt right that Harnack’s Q is inexpli- 
cable as a production of a Christian disciple in the first 
thirty years after the Lord’s death, but this fact should lead 
us not totry and find a possible date during Christ’s lifetime 
for the work, but to ask whether such a document as Har- 

1 Luke the Physician, p. 89, 
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nack gives us ever existed at all. The inference again 
presses: the source must have contained much more than 
is given in Harnack’s reconstruction, and the missing 
material might give quite a different character to the work, 
and make it an intelligible production of the early days of 
Christianity. 

And the data exist for the discovery of the missing 
It is not far to seek, for it lies embedded in the 
First Gospel. Harnack gives as characteristic features of 
the source as reconstructed by him, ‘ Jewish horizon and 
sentiment’ and ‘conflict against the Pharisees’. He also 
says that the conception of the ‘ Kingdom of God’ is that 
of a future kingdom in Mt viii. 11 = Lk xiii. 28 ; Mt xxiii. 
139 = Lk xi..52; Mtvil. o1-= Lkivi-465 Mtx77 = ie 
2, and Mt vi. 33 = Lk xii. 31; whilst in four other places, 
Mt -xil.-28 = Lkoxi.-267 Mt xil.99; 31 = Bk 
20,18; Mt xi. 11.= Lk vii, 28, and Mt xi.1g-= bk 
16, the kingdom is regarded as already present. 

Now the exact phrases in these passages are these :— 


material. 


viz. 


Mt Lk Harnack 
Vili. IX Baowdeia Tov otpavav Bacidela Tod Geod Bacwreia Tod Geod 
XX 23 3 . ‘ otherwise ue hat 
Vii. 21 He ¥ i otherwise riaentt 
S007 55 - 3 BaciXeia Tov Oeod , Sa 


Vi. 33 Bacrdeia 
Xiil, 28 Baodela Tov Oeov 
- 33 Bacircia rev ovpavev 


31 9 9”? ” 
sh a 


” ) ” 


12 ” ” 


Bacirelia avrovd 
Bacireia Tov Geod 


BaotXcia Tod Geov 


MP cs ae 
Baowela avrovd 
Baoirela Tov Oeod 


Bagideia tov Geod 


It will be seen that so far as these passages are concerned 


Matthew eight times has BaciAcla tov odpavey where Luke 
has Baowreia rod Oeod (if he has any equivalent words), 
while Matthew only once has BaoiAela rob cod. 

This is one of several cases where Harnack seems to 
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arrive at faulty conceptions of the theology of O because he 
has followed Luke’s modifications of the language of Q 
rather than Matthew’s more accurate preservation of it. 
Another case is that of the phrase 6 ratip 6 év rols odpavois, 
from which Harnack everywhere omits the descriptive clause. 
In this, and in other similar cases, he is removing from the 
source what were probably some of its most important and 
striking characteristics. Of course Harnack has an answer 
to this. He argues that these phrases appear also in passages 
which are not dependent upon Q, and that they are there- 
fore characteristic, not of QO but of the Editor of the First 
Gospel. Now the phrasesin question, like much else of the 
terminology of Q, belong to the current Jewish religious 
language. The terms are technical religious terms. Which 
is the more likely, that Matthew, writing at a comparatively 
late date, should have thrust into Mark and into Q a whole 
series of technical Jewish terms, or that he found them 
already in his earliest source and was so influenced by them 
that he used them when rewriting the Second Gospel ? 

As regards Harnack’s distinction between the kingdom 
as present and future, all the cases, where Matthew has 
Bao.rela Tév ovpavay or simply BaciAela, probably denote 
the future kingdom, a conception which we shall find to be 
highly characteristic of Matthew’s source. If Matthew has 
Baotdela Tod Oe00 in xii. 28, that only shows that the source 
exceptionally used this phrase, the reason here perhaps 
being the influence of the preceding mvevpari Oeod,' 

‘We find then amongst the characteristics of the source 
(a) ‘Jewish horizon and sentiment’; (4) ‘conflict against 
the Pharisees’; (c) ‘the eschatological conception of the 
kingdom’. Now if we apply these criteria to some of the 
sayings in Matthew which Harnack does not admit into his 
source, we shall find that they have a claim to admission 
there. E.g., v. 20 is anti-Pharisaic ; so are vi. 1-18 and 

1 But see below, p. 277, and St. Matthew, p. 227. 

$.5.P, R 
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xv. 12-13. The following are marked by Jewish horizon 
and sentiment: vi. to? ‘Thy will be done’, vii. 6 ‘swine’ 
= Gentiles, x. 5°-8, 23, xv. 23-4, and xxiv. 20; and 
the following by Jewish phraseology: xvi. 17-19, xviii. 14, 
16-20. 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to 
reconstruct the source which was used by the Editor of the 
First Gospel not simply on the method used by Harnack of 
throwing into it passages common to Matthew and Luke 
alone, but on the principle that the sayings in Matthew, 
over and above those already found in Mark, when put 
together present us with a homogeneous, consistent, and 
intelligible work (no doubt only fragmentary). This source 
was a collection of Christ’s discourses and sayings compiled 
to represent certain aspects of His teaching, and was marked 
by a very characteristic phraseology. 


ST LE cee 
A Discourse (Sermon on the Mount). 


A. Nine Beatitudes. Mt v. 3-12 (cf.CLk vi. 20-3). 
, e \ A , wae yA 5] 
v. 3 Makdpiot of mrwyxol 7O -mvevpate ott avt@y éotiy 
H Baoireia TOV ovpavav, 
4 e - e ’ \ 4 
4 pakdptoe of revOobvres: bri avtot mapakdAnOjooyrat. 
5 pakdploe of mpaciss Ort avTot kAnpovopycovce Ty 
viv. 
6 pakdpiot of mevevtes Kai OupavTes THY Bikatootvyv: 
drt adtol xopracOjcovrat. 
7 pakdptot of EXefpoves: Ste avTot ehenOHoovrat 
8 pakdpio of Kabapot rH Kapdia: bru adroit tov Ocdy 
dovrat. 
1 For the sake of convenience the Greek text here printed is taken from 
The Greek Testament with the Readings adopted by the Revisers of the Authorized 
Version. Words and phrases printed in heavy type seem to be characteristic 


of the source, But no attempt is here made to reproduce the exact wording 
of the source as it lay before the Editor of the First Gospel. 
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g Hakdptot of eipnvorroiot: drt avtol viol Oecd KXn- 

Ojoovrat, 

1O pakdptor of dediwypévot Evexev Sikatoodvys: dru 
atvtav éot 7} Bactrela TOV ovpavav, 

II pakdptol éore, drav dvedicwow bas Kal didgwor, Kat 
eim@ot may Tovnpov Kal? vuady wevddpmevor, Evexev 
€ 00. 

12 xalpere Kal adyadrAdobe Sri 6 picbds budy ToAds év 
Tots ovpavois: otTw yap ediw~av rods mpopyras rovs 
Tpo vpav. 

B. The Old Law and the current ‘righteousness’ not 

abolished. Mt v. 17, 20, 

17 My vopionre bre jAOov KatadrOoat Tov vopov %) Tovs 
Tpopytas’ ovK nOov KaTadrdaa, ddAa TANPGoaL. 

20 Aéyw yap bpiv, bri dy pH Tepiacedon Hh Sikarooivy 
bp@v mreiov TOV ypappatéwy Kal Papicaiwy, od pi) 
ela€AOnre eis THY Bactrelav TAV ovpavdv. 


C. Two series of three examples and illustrations of a 
new conception of the fulfilment of the Law. Mt v. 21-48. 


(a) (1) Murder. 


21 "Hrotvoare 6ri éppéOn ois dpxatos, Od dovedoes, ds 
&° dv hovetdan, Evoxos eorat Th Kpioet 

22 eyo O€ Aéyw vyiv, drt Tas 6 dpytfopevos TA AbEAPA 
avtot évoyos torat TH Kpicel. 
22 After avrod D al S' S* add elky. 

23 éav ovy mpoogépns TO d@pdv cou émi 7d BvotaaTipioy, 
Kakel pynoOas ore 6 dbeXhds Gov Exe TL KATA God, 

z4 des exel 7d O@pdv cou Epmrpocbev Tod Ovo.acrnpiou, 
kal Umaye, mp@tov Siar(rddynOt TH AbEAOD Gov, Kal 
Tote EhOwv mpdapepe TO OGpdv cov, 
(2) Adultery. 

27 "Hrovcare bri éppéOn, OU potxedoers: 

R% 
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28 éym dé A€éyw bpiv, Ort was 6 BrEtov yuvatka Tpos 
76 émOvpjoa adths On euolxevcey atthy év TH 
Kapodla avrod. 
7 
(3) Divorce. 

31 “Eppé6n 6& bru “Os dv amrodvan Thy yuvaika avrod, 
d6Tw avTh amoardotoy: 

32 éym dt éyw byiv, tt Tas 6 amod\t@y Tiv yuvaika 
avToU, mapEeKTOS AOyou TopveElas, TroLEl aUTRY MoLXEv- 
Ojvat Kal Os €dy amrodeAupéevny yapnon, MolxaTa. 

(6) (1) Oaths. 
33 Tddw jkovcare bri eppéOn Trois apxaiois, OvK Emtop- 
s ’ iA X\ “A 4 ‘\ e 
Kiges, amodwces 6€ TH Kupiw rods bpkous cov 
eym d€ A€ywo Tuly ph} oudcar GAws: pte ev TO 

34 ym S& A€yo byuly ph op spre ey 74 
ovpav®, drt Opdvos éari Tob Oeod: 

35 peyte év TH yn, Ott Yrowddiby éott Tov Today avTOd: 

- > € , ii 7 2 \ lo 4 
pyre ets LepooddAvpa, ott mOALS EoTi Tov peyddov 
Baoiréws: 

36 pire &v ty Kehady cov dudons, drt od Stvacat play 
tplya devkhy 7) Bédatvay Tromoat. 

37 €atw 8é 6 Adyos buoy, Nai vai, Od ov 7d SE wepiccdy 
TOUT@Y EK TOV TOVHPOD éoTiY. 

(2) Retaliation. 

38 “Hovcare dri éppéOn, 'Opbadrpoy avi dpOadpod, Kai 
»Q7 3 A ONS 
dddvTa avi dddévtos: 

39 ey@ S& A€ywo Buiv pH avtiothvas TE Tovynpd: GAN 
a £ ¢ > \ ?. fe 7 
doris o€ pamicer eis tiv degidv gov ciaydva, oTpérpor 
avT® Kai THY GAANY: 

cy 
\ “A Oér 7 (aa) \ ~ “~ 4 

40 kal T@ Oedovti cor KpiOjvat Kat Tov yxiToYd cov 
AaBeiv apes adT@ kal 7d ludrioy: 

a 2 , - iA ef ? ? ~ 

41 kal doTls ce ayyapeioe pirdioy &v, Uraye per adrod 
Ovo: 

42 T@ alrodvri oe Sidov, kal roy O€XovTa amd cod Savel- 
cacbat ui droorpagns. 


For vv. 39, 40, 41, 42, cf.(Lk vi. 29, 30, 34. 
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(3) Love to enemies. 

43 “Hxotcare drt éppéOn, 'Ayamnoers tov mAnolov cov, 
Kal pionoess Tov €xOpov cov: 

44 eyo d& éyw viv, dyamare rods €xOpods vpav, Kal 
mpocevyxerbe vrép TY StoKdvT@y wpas: 

45 Ores yévnobe viol ToD Tatpds Dydv Tod év otpavois: 
ére Tov FALoy avroo avaté\dec él Tovypodts Kal 
ayabots, kat Bpéxer emi Sikalous Kal adikous. 

46 €dv yap ayamjonte tos ayanaévras dpas, tive 
HLoov eyere; ovx? Kal of TeAMVaL Td avTd TroLotcr ; 

47 kai éav domdonobe Tors abedpors tpadv pdvoy, ri 
Teptogov moeiTe; ovxi Kai ot €OviKol 7d avd7d 
TOloUGLY ; 

48 €vecbe ovy vpeis TédELOL, dS 6 TATHP VpdV 6 ovpavLos 
TEXELOS EOTL. 

For vv. 44, 46-8, cf.\Lk vi. 27, 28, 32, 33, 35, 36. 

D. Three illustrations of the better‘righteousness’ of 

verse 20. vi. 1-18. 

(1) Almsgiving. 

vi. 1 IIpocéxere Thy Stkaroctvynv buoy pH Tovey ep- 
tpocGev TAV avOpdtrwav mpos 7d Oeabjvat avtois: 
ef O€ prHye, PLOOdV ovK ExETE Tapa TO TaTPl Ipav 
TH €v Tos ovpavots. 

2 “Orav ovv rons edenpoctyny, Li cadrtrions etrpoo bev 
gou, domep ol UtroKpiTal molodary év Tals cvvaywyais 
kal ev tals pupa, dros dofacOaowv 1d TV 
avOpdtraV’ dpuijy AéEywo vplv, améxovor TOV pLobdv 
avTov. 

3 cod dé mowobyTos eAXenpootyny, my yvdtw 1) apiotepd 
gou Ti Trove 1) Seta cou: 

4 dros 7 cou % édenpootyn év T@ KpuTTo: Kai 6 
TaThp cov 6 Br€rav év TO kpuNT@ anoddcet cot. 
(2) Prayer. 

5 Kat brav mpoceixnabe obk eceobe ws ot VroKxpiTat: 
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drt pidrotow ev tais cvvaywyais Kal év Tals yoviats 
TOV TAATEL@Y EGTOTES TpoTeXETOal, dws av havect 
Tots avOpadtrois: apyiy éyw dylv, ore dmwéxovar TOV 
piobov avtav. 

6 od 6€, bray mpocedxn, ciaedrOe Eis TO Taplelov cov, Kal 
kreloas THY Odpay cou mpocevéat TH TaTpl Tov 7 Ev 
TO kpuT7@: Kal 6 TaTHp gov 6 BrAémay év TO KpUTTO 
aTod@oel TOL. 

(3) Fasting. 

16 “Oray 6& vnorednre, py yivecbe, ws ol btoKpLTal, oKv- 
Opwrot apavifovor yap Ta mpboama aitav, dros 
gavac. tots avOpatros vyorevovres: apunv €yw 
buly, drt améxovot TOV pLabdV adTar. 

17 od O& vnotebdov adrevpal cov tiv Kepadrgry, Kal 76 
mpocwmrdy cov vivrat: 

18 ér@s py gavas Tots avOpdtrois vyored@v, ara 
TO Tatpl gov T@ Ev TO kpuvT7T@* Kai 6 TaTHpP Gov 
6 BrXérov Ev TO KpUNT@ arroddceEL oot. 

E. But avoid harsh judgements. 

vii. 1 Mi xpivere, iva pi) xpiOnre: 

2 &y @ yap Kptuar Kpivete kpiOjoecbe, Kai ev @ péTpO 
petpelre petpnOnoerac dpiv. 

3 Th dé Br€érers 7d Kdphos 7d Ev 7H ofOaruo@ Tod 
adedpot gov, tiv dé Ev TO GG dfOadrAUS doxdy od 
KQTQAVOELS ; 

4 1) TOS Epets TO AdEAPO Gov, “Ages ExBdAwW 7d Ka phos 
ek Tod oPOadpod cour Kal idov,  SoKds &v TO 
dpOadp@ cov ; 

5 vmoKpita, ExBare mprov tiv doxdy €x Tod dpbadpod 
gov, kai tote diaBdAéWers ExBadeiy Td Kadphos ex 

: Tod OpOarpod TOD adeXpod cov. 

Ci Lk vi. 99, 38; a1, 4277 

F. Do not thrust your religion upon others. 

6 Mi dére 7d aywov Trois Kvol, pnde Badynte Tods 
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papyapitas vuav eutpocev Tov yxolpwv, ppmore 
KaTamaThHowolv avTovs eév Tos mocly avTav, Kal 
oTpagévtes pigoow vas. 

G. But observe the rule of love. 

12 IIdvra otv bca adv OédAnTe iva rodcw wyiv ol 
GvOpwirot, otrw Kai veils moveite avrois: ovTos 
yap €or 6 vopos Kai of mpophrat. 

CIRLE Vic $1 

H. Beware of false prophets. 

15 IIpocéyere ard trav Wevdorpopytar, otrives EpyovTat 
mpos vuas ev evdvpact mpoBdrov, ecwbey O€ eElot 
AdKOL ApTrayes. 

16 @76 TOY KapT@y alTov emiyvdcere avbTovs. 

21 Ov mas 6 éyor pot, Kipie, Kbpie, eloededoerat els 
Thy Bactrelav THV ovpavay, dAX’ 6 TroLdV Td BéEAnpa 
TOU TATPOS Lov TOU EV Ovpavols. 

22 moddAol épotal po ev exelvn TH tpuépa, Kvpre, Kvpte, 
ov TO oO dvdpate mpoedntedoapev, Kal TO oo 
dvopatt Satpovia e€eBddouev, Kal TO o@ dvdpatt 
duvdpers TOMAS Etrolnoaper ; 

23 Kai T6TE dporoynaw avrois drt OddémoTe Eyvoy bpas: 

dmoxwpeire am egod of épyagopevor THY avopiav. 

For 21, ch Lk vi. 46, and for 22 and 23, cf. Lk xiii. 26, 27. 

I. Concluding Parable. 

vii. 24 IIs ovv doris axover pou Tods Aébyous TovTous, Kai 
moet avtovs, dpotwOycetat avdpi ppoviuw, datis 
wkoddunae Thy oiklay avrob emi tiv méTpav’ 

25 kal katéBn  Bpoxy Kal 7AOov of moTapol Kal Emvev- 
gay of dvepot, Kal mpocémecoy TH olkia éxeivy, Kal 
ovk émece: TeOeueAlwTo yap emi Tijy TETpav. 

26 Kai was 6 dkovwv pov Tovs Adyous ToUTOUS, Kal 47) 
rod adtovs, opormOncetat avdpi pope, darts @ko- 
ddunae tiv oikiay avtob emi THY dupov" 

27 Kal KatéBn % Bpox?) Kal HAOov of mrotapol Kal Emvev- 
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rf > ee ‘\ 


e nan ’ 
gav oi dvepol, Kal mpoceKoWav Th olKia ekelvy, Kal 


emecev’ Kal HY 1) MTHOLS aVTAS meyaArn. 


Cf. Lk vi. 47-9) 


A Discourse to the Disciples about their Mission. 
ix. 37-8 ‘O pev Oepiopds odds, of d& Epydrat ddLyor 
denOnre ovv Tod Kupiov Tod Oepiopod, Omws ExBaAn épydtas 
els TOV Oepiopoy avTod, 


Ciplicsce: 


x. 5°-8 Els dddv eOv@y pi) amédOnte, Kal els modw 
Sapapertov pry eloéXOnre mopeverOe SE padAdov mpos Ta 
mpoBata T& amodkwddra oikov "Iopand. mopevdpuevor dé 
Knpvooere A€yovtes tt ”"Hyytkev h Bactdela TOV ovpavav. 
ao bevobvras Oepamevere, vexpovs eyelpeTe, AeTpovs Kabapicere, 
Gatpovia exBadrA€cTE Swpedy Ed Bere, Owpedy dére. 

x. 10° “Agios yap 6 épydrns THs Tpophs avrovd ear. 

Cirle 7, 


X. 12-13 Elcepydpevor dé els tiv olkiav aomrdocacbe 
9 ean ASN XQ 2 gt ee: I fF > ? t hag! CoA 
avThy: Kal éav pev n % olkla agia, eAOérT@ 1 elojyn bpov 


> 


pee} » - +4 X AY ? ff t » ager 2 € n Q ¢ lot 
ér’ avryy: éav 6& pH 7 a€la, 4 elpyyvn budy mpds duas 
emlaTpaphre. 


Ce Dex, 0 


X. 15-16 ‘Apiy €éyw vpiv, avextorepoy Cota yj Yoddcpwv 
kal Topéppov év huépa xplocws i) TH mode exelvyn. "18o¥, 
éy® dTooTéAAwW Buds os mpdBara ev péow dUKov: yiverOe 

5 , £ oy See ¢ e , 
ouv Ppovipot ws of dels, Kal aképator aS al TEpioTEpai. 

Fotv..15, cl. Lk x. 12,andifory, 7o)cL. Le xe: 


x. 23 “Oray dt Sidkwow bpas ev TH Tor Tab’TN, Hevyere 
a ‘\ aye tN ‘ , C5 aw > XN iA, AN 
els THY ETEPaY. apy yap AEyw ply, ov pH TEAEONTE TAS 
mores TOD Iopanar, ews av €AOn 6 vids Tod dvOpadtrov. 
It is probable that this discourse in the source contained 
more than the verses printed above. 
For Mt x. 5%, 9, 10%, 11, and 14 are borrowed from 
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Mk vi. 8-13. But certain modifications of Mark’s words in 
these verses as reproduced by Matthew, and the agreement 
of Luke in these modifications, suggest that Matthew and 
Luke are both combining other accounts of the charge with 
Mark. In the case of Matthew this other account would be 
the discourse source. 


A Discourse about Persecution. 


X. 24-41 Ovx éort padyris trip tov diddéoKadov, ovde 
dodAos Urep Tov Kiplov avTod. dpxeroy TO pabntA va 
yévntat as 6 diddoKados adbtod, Kal 6 SodAos as 6 KUpLos 
avtov. el Tov oikodeorétynv BeedfeBovrA émekdrecav, TOT 
HadAov Tods olKtakods avToo; pi ovv hoByOATE adtods: 
ovdev ydp earl Kekadvppévoy, 5 ovK amroKadugPOyjceTal, Kai 
KpumTov, 0 ov yvacbhcera. 5 €yo vuiv ev TH cKoTia, 
ciate €v TO hori Kai 0 els 7d cbs akovere, Knpv~aTe 
emt Tov Sapdrov. Kal ph poBnOAre amd TH atroKTElvovToV 
TO oG@pa, tiv de Wuyiy pH dvvapévav arokteivar PoB7- 
Onre d€ adrdov tov duvvdmevov kal uyhy Kal o@pa arro- 
Aéoar ev yeévyn. ovx! Sto otpovbia aocapiov mwdXetrat ; 
kal ev e€ avTa@v ov TecEiTat emi THY yy dvev TOU TaTpoS 
tpdv: vpar bt xal ai tplyes Tis Keparhs macat HpOunpevat 
clot. py ovy hoBnOyjre modAdAGy atpovbiay Stapépere vets. 
mas ovv dots dpmodroynoer ev epol estrpocbev TdV avepd- 
TMV, dforoynow Kayo ev atT@ Eutrpocbev Tot Tratpds pov 
Tod év ovpavols: doris 0 dv dpyjonral pe Eptrpoobev TAV 
GvOpdTrAV, apyyicouat avTov Kayw Eutrpoaev Tot Tatpds 
pov Tod év ovpavots. Mr vopionre dre nAOov Bareiv 
elphynyv emi tiv yay: ovK HAOov Badeiv eiphyny, d\dAa pd- 
Xalpav. HdrAOov yap dtydoa dvOpwmov Kata Tod maTpos 
avtov, Kai Ovyatépa Kata THS pnTpos avrThs, Kal vdudny 
Kata Ths mevOepas avrijs: Kal éxOpol tov avOpmrov of 
oiktakol avTov. 6 pid@v tarépa 7) pntépa wmep Epe ovK 
ott pou a&~vos’ Kal 6 giddy vidv %) Ovyarépa bmep eue ovK 
are pou dé.os: Kal ds od AapBdver Tov oravpoy adrod Kat 
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dxodovbe? dricw pou, odk éoTt pou ~Los. 6 edpav Thy Wux7y 
avrod dmodéoe abthy: Kal 6 admodeoas Tiy Wuyi avTod 
évexev épod edphoe adtqv. ‘O dexdpuevos tuas ue d€xerat, 
kal 6 eye dexdpuevos d€xerar Tov dmooreihavTd per 0 d€ex6- 
pevos mpopirny eis dvoua mpopytov piobdv mpopytov Az- 
wera, Kai 6 dexdpevos dikarov els dvopa Sikatov picOov 
Stkaiov AnWpeTat. 


For v. 24%, cf. Lk vi. 40;- vv. 26-33, cf. Lk xii. 2-9; 
wv. 34-5, cf. Lk xii. 51-3; vv. 37-8, cf. Lk xiv. 26-7 ; v. 39, 
cf. Lk xvilzg3. (See. St. Mather, p. lit 

It is not likely that the verses printed above all occurred 
in a block in the source. 

In x. 17-22 the Editor of the First Gospel had added 
to his account of Christ’s Charge to the Twelve verses which 
he borrowed from Mk xiii. 9°-13 relating to the persecutions 
which disciples would have to endure in their missionary 
work. It occurred to him then to add from the discourse 
source other. sayings about persecution. vv. 24-33 may 
well have stood together in the source. But vv. 34-40 
have no particular connexion with the tenor either of the 
whole chapter (Charge to the Twelve) or of the vv. 24-33 
(persecution) which precede them. They may be made 
up of sayings which occurred in the source as detached 
sayings or fragments. 


A Discourse about St. Fohn the Baptist. 

xi. 2-11 ‘O 8& 'Iwdvyns, dkotcas év TO Secparnpio 
Ta &pya tov Xpiotod, wéuwas Sia tov pabnTov avrod 
cimev avTG, XD cd 6 epxdpuevos; i) Erepov mpocdokapev ; 
kal amokpibels 6 "Inoods eimev avdrois, IlopevOévtes dmay- 
yethate "Iwdvvn & dxovere kal Bdémete: Tuddol advaBré- 
Tovolt, Kal xwdol mepimatovor Aempol Kabapifovrat, Kal 
K@pol dkovovar Kai vekpol éyefpovTat, kal TT@Xol vayyert(or- 
Tau Kal pakdpios eotiy, ds edv pi) oxavdarsiob7 ev euol. Tov- 


1 International Critical Commentary. 
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Tov de mopevopévan ip£aro 6 Inaods déyery tots dyAous mrepi 
‘Iwdvvov, Ti éénrOere cis tiv epnpoy Ocdoacbar; Kédapov 
Umd avepov cadevouevoyv ; adda ri eEHAGETE ideiv; dvOpwmov 
év padaxols nugtecuévoy ; (Sov, of T& paraxd gopobyres év 
Tots oikos Tov Baoihéwy eloiv. addAA Ti ééfdAOETE; Leiv 
mpopytny ; val, A€yo vpiv, Kat mEptoodrepoy mpogrrov. 
obrés éo7t wept ob yéypamrat, Idot, éya amocré\d\w Tov 
dyyedov frou mpd mpocdmov gov, ds KaTacKevdoet Thy Sdbv 
gov €umpooGév cov. aury éyw vpiv, ovK eytyepra ev 
yevyntois yuvakav peifov "Iwdvvov rod Bamricrod: 6 6é 
puixporepos ev TH Bactrela TOV otpavav pelfwy adrov ear. 
Cf. Lk vii. 21-8. 


Another Fragment about St. Fohn. 

xi. 12-15 ‘Amd d€ trav tpepdv "Iwdvvov rod Banticrob 
€ws aptt h Bacrreia TOV ovpavdv Bidgerar, Kal Biacral 
apmdfovel avTnv. mavTes yap of mpopHrat kai 6 vopos Ews 
‘Iwdvvov mpoedyrevoav. kal ei Oérere d€EacOat, adTos eat 
"HiXias 6 péddAwv Epyecbat. 6 Exar @Ta akove akovEeTo. 


For vv. 12-13, cf. Lk xvi. 16. 


A third Fragment relating to St. Fohn. 

xi. 16-19 Ti O€ dpoirmow tiv yevedy ravTnv; opoia 
éati madious é€v ayopais Kabnpévors, & mpoogwvoivta Tots 
étaipois Aéyovoiv, HvidAjoapev byiv, kal ovk @pxjoacde 
eOpnvicapev, kai ovK exdwacbe. AOE yap Iwdvyns pire 
éobioy pire mivwy, Kai réyovol, Aaipovioy exe. AOEV 
6 vids Tot dvOpwtrov éobiwy Kal mivwy, Kali déyovo.r, 
Ido, dvOpwros pdyos Kai olvomérns, TeAwvay Piros Kai 
apapToray. Kal edixaidby 7) copia amd Tov Epywy adtis. 


Cf. Lk vii. 31-5. 


Woes upon the Cities in which He had preached. 

2 ie 

xi. 20-4 Tére ijpgato dveidifey ras modes, €v ais 
a ~ e ’ Ve 

éyévovto al mAelorar Suvdpers avTov, OTL ov perevoncay. 
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ee “4 > 3 er 
Ovai oor, Xopagiv, oval co, BynOcaiddy, bre et ev Tvpo 
la >) a“ 4 
kal Sidave éyévovto ai duvdpes ai yevopuevar ev vpiv, WAAL 
b) ~ LA € o™ 
dv év odékk@ Kai o70d@ petevonoav. Ary héeyo vpLY, 
aA f ’ re 4 \ 
Tipo Kai Xidavi avextorepov eoTar ev Huepa% Kploews 7 
a y las me , J 
ipiv. Kai ot, Karepvaotp, pi ews Tod ovpavod trpwOjon ; 
4 Wd z ig Sas: v4 EAE. € vA 
€ws ddov kataBhon dre ef ev Yoddpuors eyévovro ai dvvd- 
Y \ 2 lon te 
pets af yevouevar ev col, Euervay ay péxpt THS oHMEpov. 
lal a YA Bd 
TAY eyo dpiv, dre yH Bodsuav avexrotepoy EoTar Ev 
Hpépa Kpioews 7} col. 


Cf. Lk x. 13-15, 12. 


Thanksgiving to the Father. 
xi, 25-30 ’Egopodoyotpal oo, mdrep, Kvpie rod ovpa- 
vod Kal THs yis, ort améxpuipas Taira amd copay kal 
A \ b V2 > A , 4 € la ed 
ouveTav, Kal admekddupas atta vytiows: val, 0 marhp, ore 
otrws éyévero evdoxia Eutrpoabév cov. mdvta por mapeddOn 


€ Q 


le’ \ , ‘ d ve A ye ’ 
bmd TOO Tatpds pov: Kal ovdeis emiyivdoKer Tov vidy, «EL 
X‘ « ua by XN Q 4 , - ‘) A c La 
Hy O maThp: ovde Tov TaTepa Tis Emvyiwdokel, Ef py 6 vids, 
kal @ éav BovAntrat 6 vids dmrokadtd a. Sedre mpds pe, 
mdvres ol Komi@vTes Kal mehopticpévol, Kayo avatratow 
nn py ~ an 
buds dpare Tov Cuydv pov ep vuas, kal pabere am euod, 
u law4 > lol 
dre mpgs eiut Kal Tamevos TH Kapdia, Kal edphoeTe ava- 
Tmavow Tais puxais tuav: 6 yap Cvyds pov ypnorés, kal 
X fe: b ah 2 
TO gopriov pov edagpov eat. 


Ch Lk x 212, 


A Discourse about Beelzebub. 

xii. 27-8 Kal ef éym év BeedgeBoddA éxBdd\dr\Aw Ta 
Saipovia, of vioi buav ev tivt éxBddAover; Sid TobTo adrot 
buy Eoovtat kpital. ef d¢ ey ev IIvedpati Oeod éxBddrArA( 
Ta Oatpbvia, dpa EpOacey ef buds 1) Bacirela Tod Ocod. 

Cf. Lk xi. 19-20. 

xii. 30 ‘O pa dv per Euod Kar’ euod éot, kal 6 pi 
TvVvayov per euod cKopmi¢e. 

Cf. Lk xi. 23, 
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xii. 32 “Os dv ein Nbyov Kara Tod viod Tod avOpadtov, 
ageOjoetat atta os 8 dv elmn Katd tod TIvedparos rob 
Ayiov, ovk apeOjoerat advTa. 

Of Disciato: 

xii, 33-7 “H rowjoare 75 dévdpov Kaddv Kal Tov Kapréy 
avtod Kadév, 7) moioate 7d S€vdpov campoyv Kal Tov Kaprrov 
avTot campov' €k yap Tod Kaprod 7d dévdpoy yiwdoKerau. 
yevynpata eéxldvav, mas Stvacbe ayabd dadelvy Trovypol 
dvTes; EK yap TOD TeEpiocevpatos THs Kapdlas Td oTdpma 
Aare. 6 ayabds dvOpwros ex Tod ayabod Oncavpod éEx- 
Barre ayabd: Kai 6 Tovnpds dyOpwros ex Tod Tovynpod 
Onoavpod exBadrAer Tovnpd. Réywo O& piv, Ori wav pha 
dpy6v, d ay Aadjowoy ol &VOpwtroL, droddcover tepl adrod 
Abyov év Hpuépa Kpioews: Ex yap TV A6ywr cov SikawOjon, 
kal €k TOV Oyo gou KaTadiKacOHon. 

For v. 35, cf. Lk vi. 45. 

These verses look like fragments of a longer speech. 
Probably sayings parallel to Mk iii, 23-9 = Mt xii, 25-6, 
29, 31, 32° formed part of it. 


Discourse in Answer to the Request for a Sign. 


xii. 38-45 Aiddoxade, Oédopev amd cot onpetoy ldeiv. 
6 6& dmoxpibeis elev avdrois, Teved tovnpa kal poryadis 
onpetov emifnter? Kal onpetov od SoOjoera: avTf, ef pi) Td 
onpeiov ’Iwva rod mpopyrov: ... avdpes Nuvevitra avacry- 
covrat ev TH Kploes pera THS yeveads TavTNS, Kal KaTaKpLVoOvoLY 

> vA e , > \ 4 ’ lal ND i ~ 
avthy: ore perevonoay eis TO Knpvypa Lwva, Kal (ov, metov 
"Tova be. Bacidiooa vorov eyepOnoera év TH Kpioe pera 
Ths yeveds TavTns, kai KaTaxpivel atv: dre nOev EK Tov 
mepdtav THS vis dkodom thy coplay Yodropavtos, kat idov, 
mrelov Sorouavros dde. Grav b& 76 adkdbaptov mvedpa 

a , 
€£6\On dws tod dvOpmmov, Siépxerar dt’ avidpwv tore 
ot t See at x > 5 eae , , a 

(ntobv dvdravow, Kal ovx evpioxer. Tore A€yel, Em- 
otpépo eis Tov olkdv pov, dOev e€ArAOov Kai EAOdY evpioKer 
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cxyordfovTa, cecapapévoy kal KeKoounpévoy. Tére mopeveTat 
kal mapadapBaver pel éavrod émta Erepa mvevpara Tovnpd- 
Tepa éavrod, kal eloedOdvTa Karokel éxel. Kal yiverat Ta 
écxata Tob dvOparov éxelvou xelpova Tv MpdTov. ovTws 
eorat kal TH yevea Tatty TH Tovepa, 


Cf, Lk xi, 29-30, 32, 31, 24-6. 


A Collection of Parables of the Kingdom. 

First Series. 

1. The Tares. 
2. The Mustard Seed. 
3. The Leaven. 
Explanation of the Tares. 

Second Series. 

1. The Hid Treasure. 

2. The Goodly Pearl. 

3. The Draw-net. 
Conclusion. 

xiii. 24-33, 36-52 “AAAny mapaBodrAnyv mapeOnkev adtois 
A€yor, ‘DpordOyn 4 Bacrreia TSv otpavdv dvOpdme ozei- 
pavtt Kaddv oméppa év TO aypO adtrod- éy SE 7O Kabeddev 
TOUS AVOPdTIOVS 7ADEY adTOD 6 ExOpds Kal éerréorretpE Ciavia 
dvi pécov Tod cirov, kal amndrOev. Ore b& &BAdoTNoEY 6 
Xoptos, Kal Kapmov émoinoe, Tore Efdvn Kal Ta Ci¢dma. 
mpooerBovres dé of SodAoL ToD olkodecmérov elroy avTe, 
Kdpte, ovx? Kaddov onéppa Eoreipas ev TO 0G AypO; 1d0ev 
oby eye Ci¢dvia; 6 d& edn adrois, "EyOpis dvOpwros 
tovTo éroinoev. of dé SodAOL avTS A€éyouat, OéXers ov ar- 
ehOdvres ovdrA€~Ewpey attd; 6 O&€ pnoiv, OV phmore avdA- 
Aéyovres TA CiCdvia expiCoonte dua avrois Tov citov. apere 
ouvvavédverOar aupdrepa péxpt Tod Oepicpod: Kai &v TO 
kalp® Tod Oeptopod ép@ trois Oeptorais, SvdAde~aTe mporov 
Ta (ifdvia, kal Ojoare avTa eis Séopas mpos Td Katakadoat 
avtd toy S€ atroy ovvayayete els tiv admoOjKny pov, 
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vy ~ oY 
AdAnv mapaBodiv mapéOnkev avrois déywr, ‘Opola éoriv 
7 Bacirela THV otpavdv Kikxw owdrews, dv AaBaorv &vOpo- 
By ’ a ~ “~ 
TOs €omelpevy Ev TO Ayp@ avtTod- b puKpdrepoy pév eatt 
A “A - ee \ ? son ~ “A , 
TavTav Tév oreppdrov, drav dé avénOn, peifov Tv Aaxd- 
> s ‘ 7 la a > ~ \ bY ~ 
vov eori, Kat yiverat dévdpov, wate EAOEiY Ta TETELVa TOD 
ovpavod Kal KaTacknvody éy Tois KAdOoLIS avTov. "“AdAnY 
mapaBoArny ehddAnoev avrots, ‘Opoia éorly h Bacirela Tv 
ovpavav (vun, jv AaBodoa yur» evexpuey eis adevpou 
2 7 eo Ke Be , ef ‘ cx bye eal 
adta Tpia, ews ov eCuudOyn ddov.... Kai mpoondrOov atT@ 
e ‘ > ~ “A 4 t Las AN 
of pabyrai avtod réyortes, Atacddyoov. huly Thy tapa- 
‘ a 7 -~ 2 ~ t \ » ‘ > 
BodAnv trav ¢igaviov tod aypod. 6 S& aroxpiOeis eimev, 
ct a Q QA rf ‘2 AY « en ~ > hae 
O omeipwy 76 Kaddv oméppa eoriv 6 ulds. Tod advOpaérrou: 
is XN di , > £ , 4. Mi Q = * s , 
6 O€ aypos éaTW 6 Kécpos: 76 dé KadOY oTéppa, OUTOL ElowY 
of viol THs Bactreias: Ta 8é Kifdvia ciow of viol Tod Tovn- 
pod: 6 dé €xOpds 6 omeipas avrd éotw 6 SidBodos: 6 EE 
Oepiopos auvtTédeta aldves ears of O& Oepicrai dy- 
ld > er if 4 x 4 \ ‘ 
yerot elolv. womep ovy avddEyeTal TA (ifdvia, Kal Trupl 
KatakaleTal, oUTws éoTar év TH ovvtedeig Tod aldvos. 
admooTehet 6 vios Tot avOpadtrov rods ayyédous avTod, 
Kal avddéEovaw ex THS Baorrelas avtod mdvra Ta oKav- 
dara Kal Tovs mootvTas THY avoplav, Kal PBadovow 


\ 2 ‘ 


avrovs eis THv Kdpivov Tov tupds: ekel EoTat O KAavOWdS 


kal 6 Bpvypos TOV d8duTwV. Té7e ol SikaLor ExAduYoucly 


¢ t 


as 6 HALwos ev TH Baotrelg tod Tatpos a’Tav. 6 Exar 
@ta dkovéro. ‘Opoia éoriv h Bacrrela tdv ovpavav 
OnoavpS Kekpuppéve ev TO adypO, dv edpdv advOpwros 
expe, Kal amd THs xXapas avtod wmdyel, Kal wavra 
doa exer model, Kal ayopd¢er Tov aypov exeivov. IIdéAw 
dpoia early H Bactrela TOV otpavdv avOpdmw épumopw 
(nrobyrt Kadovs papyapitas: eipov de Eva modvTipov pap- 
yapitny ameMav mémpaxe Tadvra boa eixe, Kai Hybpacey 
avtév. ITIdédw dpota éoriv } Bactdela TOV ovpavdv cayjyy 
Brnbeton eis tiv OddAacoay, Kal Ex TravTos yévous TYVVAYa- 
youon iy bre érdnpHOn advaBiBdoavres emi Tov alyiaddv, 
Kal kabioavtes, cvvéAckav TH KANG els dyyeta, TA OE Tampa 
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téw €Barov. otras eorat év TH cvvtTedela Tod aldvos: 
éeXeVoovrat of dyyedol, Kal apopiovor TovS Tovnpo’s Ex 
pécou t&v Stkalwv, Kal Badodowv avrovs els tiv Kadplvov 
Tod muposs ekel ~oTar 6 KAavOpds Kal 6 Bpvypds TOV 
d8dvTwv. Yuvikare taita mdvta; €yovow at7o, Nat. 
6 d& emrev attois, Aid TovTo mas ypappateds pabyrevdeis 
Tf) Bacttela TOV ovpavdv dpuoids Eotiv avOpdrw oikode- 
omérn, datis exB&AAEL EK TOD Onaavpod avToo Kad Kal 
TAdald. 

For the inclusion of the Mustard Seed amongst Parables, 
although it is found in Mark, see St. JZatthew, p. 149. 

For v. 33, cf. Lk xiii. 20-1. 


A Discourse on Forgiveness. 

xviii. 15-20 "Edy 6€ dpapthon els o€ 6 abeASs cov, 
A 4 beet AN a Ni > a 4 ROP: 
Umaye, edXeyEov avrov peragd cov Kal avtTod povouv: edv 
gov axovon, exéponaas Tov abedhdv cov. eadv SE pi) dxovon, 

4 X ~ +S a a ? oe a \ rh ve 
mapévaBe peta cod ert eva 7 Ovo, iva emi atdpatos d¥vo 
paptipev 7) Tplav otal wav phya. éav O& trapaKxoton 

ba eX a2 ca JN, X\ \ a > , 
avt@y, eimé TH ExKAnoia édv O& Kal THS ExkANolas Tap- 
akovon, €oTm cor dotrep 6 eOviKdS Kal 6 TeA@yNS. apr 
Aéyo bply, doa edv BHoNTE Emi THS ys, Eorar Sedenéva ev 
T@ ovpave’ Kai doa éeav AVONTE Emi THs yis, EoTat NeLvpEVA 
évy TO ovpava id éyw vpiv, oti édv dbo bye 

@ ovpavG. mdr éyw vpiv, bri edv Sto buoy oup- 
govncwoi émi THS ys mept mavtos mpdypatos ov éav 
aiThowvTal, yevnoeTat avTois mapa To tTatpds pov Tod 
év ovpavots. ov ydp elou dvo i} Tpeis cuvVHypévor els 7d 
€uov dvoma, éxel elul ev péow adTav. 

For v. 15, cf. Lk xvii. 3, 4, 

xviii. 21-35 ‘O Ilérpos elev adto, Kvpie, moodkis dpap- 
THoEL els E“e O ABEAHSS pov, Kal adiow ad’Ta; ews éemrdais ; 
Aéyet adT@ 6 'Inoods, OV Aéyw cor ews éEmtdkis, GAN Lws 
éBdounkovrdks éentd. Aid rodro dporH0n } Bacirela Tov 

> A b] 4 aA ‘A , a 
ovpavav dvOpdémm Bacrrel, ds 7OéAnoe cuvapat Nbyov pera 
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Tav dotAwy avdTov. ap~apévov dé attod ovvaipew mpoc- 
7 6 ee ie ) , 7 fd Xe, 
NVEXON AvT@ Els opElAETHNS pUpl@y TaraVT@Y. fq) EXOVTOS 
X\ ~ a ~ an 
8 adrod drodobvai, éxéhevoev avtov 6 Kbpios avTod mpabjvat, 
4 ~ rn > 
Kal THY ‘yuvatka avrob Kal Td Téxva, Kal wdvTa@ doa eiye, Kal 
3 a > a lan 
amodobjvat. mecdv odv 6 Sofdos mpocektver avTe héyor, 
) 
Kvpte, paxpoOtunoov ém éuol, Kal mdévra cor anoddco. 
omdayyvicbeis S& 6 Kvpios Tob SovrAov exelvou améducEV 
avtov, kai 7d Sdvecoy apfpxey ait@. é€ehOwy dé 6 doddros 
’ ~ al e an ~ 8 cas 
exeivos eUpev Eva Tav cuvdoviAwy avtob, ds Sperev adit 
£ \ a \ , aN x 2 ? iQ 
éxaTov Onvdpia, Kal Kpatnoas avrov émviye A€éyov, Amddos 
so - A 
ei ze ddeihers. Tecav civ 6 avvdovdros adtod mapexddre 
3 
avtov rAéyov, Maxpobdpnoov em’ enol, Kal amoddow cot. 
6 6 obk HOedev, GAAA arrehOav EBarev avdriv eis Hvdakiy, 
fas o0 dmod@ Td ddhetrdpevov. iddvTes ody of atvdovro 
avTod Ta yevopeva eAuTHOncav ahddpa Kal EdOdvTes Sre- 
cdpnoay 7T@ Kupio aitav mdvTa Ta yevopeva. TdTE Tpoc- 
Karerdpevos avtov 6 KUplos avTod éyer a’t@, Aobre 
, ~ ‘ > \ J 7 3 ~ 4 ? \ 
Tovnpe, Tacav THY oOpEelAny EKelvny adnkd Gol, EEL TaUpE- 
Kddeods pe: ovk der Kal ot éAefoa Tov atvdovdAdv gov, 
¢ ‘ dew ed ry 7 ae) \ £ , , ~ 
@s Kal éydé ce nrénoa; Kal dpyicbels 6 KUpios avdTod 
mapédwxey avtov Ttois Bacavictais, ews ot dmodw wav 7d 
dpersuevov. oUTw Kal 6 TATHP pov O ETrOVPAVLOS TroLTCEL 
bpiv, cay py apntre Exacros TH AdeXbO attod amd Tay 
Kapoiayv bor. 


A Denunciation of the Pharisees. 


xxiii. 2-36 "Emi ris Macéws xabédpas exdOicav of 
ypappareis kal of apioaio mévra ovv boa dv eir@ow dpi, 
Towngate Kal Thpeire: Kata O€ TA Epya avTa@y ju) ToLElTE: 
Aéyouot yap Kal ov troobar. Seopetovor dé poptia Bapéa 
Kal dvoBdorakta, Kal émitiOéaow emi Tors dpovs TOV 
avOpatrav: adtol dé to SaxtUA@ avrav ov Pédovaor KivcaL 
avtd. mdvra dé Ta epya avtay mototor mpos 7d Oeabjvat 
Tos avOpatrais: mAaTUYoVTL yap Ta PudaKTHpia avTay, Kal 


S,S.P. S 
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~ 7 
peyarivovar Ta Kpdomeda, pirotor de THY MpwToKALciav 
cal >. la 
éy trois Oeimvots, Kal Tas mpwTokabedpias ev tals ovr- 

A rc A 4 a 
aywyais, Kal Tods domacpods ev Tals ayopals, Kal Kadel- 
cba. trd TAV avOpatav paBBi. tyets SE pH KdnOATE 
paBBi es ydp éotw tydv 6 diddoKadros: mdvres de 
bpets aderApol éore. Kal marépa pi) Kad€onte vpov 
éml ths ys: eis ydp éoTw 6 TaTHp Vpav, O ovpavios, 
unde KrnOAre Kabnynral: els yap budv éotiv 6 Kabn- 
yn7hs, 6 Xpitoss 6 Ot pelfov tydy EoTat vyay <did- 
Kovos. dots d¢ tore éavTov, TarewwOnocerat Kal doTLs 
Tamevooe. éautov, twbnoera. Ovdai de tyiv, ypappatets 
kai Papicaio, bwokpitai, dre KAelere THY Bactrelav TAV 
ovpavav Entrpocbev TAV aVOpwTIAV’ UpEls yap OUK Elo épxer Oe, 
ovde Tovds eloepxouévous adiere eloehOeiv. Ovai dyiv, 
ypappareis Kal Papicator, VroKpitai, dre mepidyere THv 
Odracoay kal tiv Enpdy Tmoijoal Eva mpoojdruTor, Kal bTav 

oe “ > \ eX ve z £ ~ d ‘\ 
éyntat, moveire avroy vidv yeévyns Oumddrepov buoy. Oval 
iz, , p # 
bpiv, ddnyot tudproé, of N€yovTes, “Os av opbcn év TO vag, 
OG ) = é ie y a A =~ a as , 
ovdév éotiv: ds 8 av dudon ev TS Xpvo@ TOO vaod, dpeirei. 
pwpol kal Tuprol tis yap pel(wv eotiv; 6 xpuvods; 7) 6 vads 
care , \ ae es ry Rael, 2 a 
6 dyidoas Tov xpuvody; Kal, “Os édy bubcn ev To Bvota- 
2 + Q7 BI Xd > aw d Cae - Lea) fe 
atnpio, ovdév eat: ds 8 av bpbcn ev To Obp@ TH ETdva 
adrov, opeirer, Tuprot Ti ydp petfoyv ; 76 d@pov ; 7) 7d Ovata- 
2 \ ¢£ Ya \ 86 eos a ee 2 Sm 6 Zz 
oThplov TO aytdgov 7 d@pov ; 6 ovy dpicas ev T@ OvoLaoTnpio 
opvter ev adT@ Kal ev maot Tots erdvw adTod: Kal 6 dudcas 
év TO vad ouvbet ev avT@ Kai €v TO KaTokoOyTt avTov' Kal 
Ce, bd a ’ ee} “2 2 co ? “~ a Nise) 
6 dpocas év To ovpay@ dpuvver ev TO Opdv@ TOO Oceod kal ev 
“~ , 2 a e) “~ - \ ~ ~ 
T@ KaOnwéve emdvw avtod. Oval tbyiv, ypappateis Kal 
Papicaior, VwoKpitat, dt. drodekatobre 7d dbocpov Kal Td 
/ ‘ \ uA ‘ > va lo) 
dvnbov kal 76 KUpuvov, Kal apyKare Ta BapvTepa Tod vopou, 
THY Kpiow Kat Tov Edeov Kal THY TioTWW: TadTa O& EEL TroLh- 

Fes fe 

oul, KaKEiva fui) apetvat. ddnyol Tuproé, of SwdlfovTes Tov 
- ~ 

koveta, Tiv O€ Kéundov Katarivovtes. Oval dpiv, ypap- 

pares Kai Papioaio, Vmokputal, dr. Kabapifere TO EwOev 


Tov mornpiov Kal THs mapowidos, Ecwbey St yépovow e& 
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£ aS \ 3 7 <2 ? / ~ 
apmayns Kal akpacias. Papicate TuprE, KaOdpicoy mparov 
TO EvTos TOU woTnpiov Kal THs mapoWidos, iva yévnrat kal Td 
éxTos avdtod Kabapév. Oval dpiv, ypapmarets Kal Papicaior, 
UmoKpital, d7c mapomord(ere Tadpois Kekovlapévors, olTiveEs 
ot x 7 € A y+ \ ed > r 2 
eEwbev péev datvovrar apaior, Ecwbev JE yéuovow doréwv 
lan \ ua by me ef ie AS ~ wo \ 
vekpov kal mdéons akabapoias, otrw kai byels eLwbev pev 
7 tal > m 7 y+ X dh A) 
gpatverbe Tots avOpatois dikator, Ecwbey JE peorol éore 
Urokpicews Kai avowlas. Oval otpiv, ypampareis Kai 
Papicaio, Woxpital, dre olkodopetre tovs tdpovs trav 
Tpopnt@v, Kai Koopeire TA pevypela THY Otkalwy, Kal réyeTe, 
Ei jpev év rats ipépas Tay Tmatépwv hydv, ovK adv juev 
\ AES ) cad ” a A o ~ 
Kolv@vol avT@v év TH aiparL Tay mpopynTav. dare wapTupeEire 
éavrots, dt viol éate TGV phovevodvTay Tods TpopiyTas. Kal 
duets mAnpOoaTe TO péTpov THY TaTépwy tyay. dhels, 
yevvypata éxiOvav, mas pbynte amd THs Kpicews TAS 
, 4 ~ ) a oa ) , \ eon s 
yeévns ; Oia TobTO, ido, Ey@ arroaTéAAW pds LUas Trpodpy- 
Tas Kat copovs kal ypappatets: ef avtay dmoKrevelre Kal 
oTaupooete, Kal e€ adT@v pactiydcETE Ev Tals cUVaywyais 
bpav, Kal didgere dd modrews eis modALW* dros EON Ef 
bpas wav alua Sixatov éExxvvopevov emi THS yas, amd Tod 
aiuatos “ABeX Tob Sixalov €ws Tot aipatos Zaxapiov vio 
Bapaxiov, dv épovedoate petagv Tod vaod Kal Tob Ova.a- 
a Bi] \ x t ~ cd ~ - $ \ \ a 
aTnpiou: aury Aéyw vyiv, Hel Tadra mdvra emi THY yevedy 
TAaUTHY. 
Hoty. 4, ch Lk x1. 46, for Ia Lk xi-52, tor 23 Lk x1.43, 
for 25-6 Lk xi. 39-41, for 27 Lk xi. 44, for 29-33 Lk xi. 
47-8, for 34-6 Lk xi. 49-51, for 37-9 Lk xiii. 34-5. 


LE schatological Sayings. 


xxiv, 10-12 Kal réte ckavdadtaOynoovTat modAoi, Kai 
addAhrovs Trapadsoovel, Kal plangovalv GAHAOvS' Kai ToAXol 
pevdorpophra: éyepOjoovrTal, Kal mhavjngovat moAAOvs* Kai 
Side TO TANOvVOAVaL THY avoplav WuynoeTar 7) Aydin Toy 
TOAAOY. 


$2 
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xxiv. 26-8 “Edy oby cimwow byiv, ’Idov, év tH Epjyo 
earl, py eEE\Onre “Idov, ev rots tapelois, pry mictevonte 
4 + € b A‘ oy we 2 \ 3 ~ ‘ - 
@oTep yap 7 adoTpamn efEpxeTal amo avatoh@y Kal ai- 
verat €ws Ovopaey, otTas eoTat } Tapovola Tod viod Tot 
avOpatrov: drov édy 7 TO mMTOma, Exel TVVAaYXOHGoVvTaL of 
aerol. 

Cf. Lk xvii. 23-4. 

xxiv. 30 Kai rére havioetat 76 onpetov Tot viod Tot 
avOpdt0ov ey 7H ovpavG: Kal Tote KéorvTal maca ai 
gudal Ths ys. 

xxiv. 37-41 “Dorep dé ai jpépat tod Nae, otras Eora hj 
tapovola Tot viod Tot dvOpatov. womep yap joav ev Tals 
Hpepais exeivals Tals mpd ToD KaTakAvopod TpwyoVTES Kai 
mivovres, yapobvres Kai exyapuifovTes, dx pi As huepas elanrGe 
N6e eis thy KiBwrév, Kai ovK éyvecay ews AOEV 6 KaTA- 
kAvopos Kal jpev Amravtas, ovTws éotat  Tapovola Tod 
viod tot dvOpatov. rére d¥o EcovTar ev 7TH ayp@ cis 
maparapBdverat, kal es adpierar dvo adAOovea ev TO 
pbrd@ pela mapadapBdverat, Kai pia adpierat. 

Cf. Lk xvii. 26-7, 30, 34-5. 

xxiv. 43-51 ’Exeivo 8& yivdokere, bru ed jet 6 olkode- 

, 2 pr en ee rE y+ 2 # sie. \ 
ométns moia pudakh 6 kAEmTNS EpxXeTal, eypyydpynoey av, Kal 
ovk av elace Stopvynvat tiv oikiay avtod. did TovTo Kal 
¢ ~ va ef Ped e ¢ ’ cp « €X la 
duets yiverOe Erowpou bri 7 Bpa ov Soxeire 6 vids Tot 
avOpatrov Epyerar. Tis dpa éatlvy 6 mords SoddAos kal 
ppovipos, ov Katéotncev 6 KUplos émt THS olkeTElas adTod, 
Tod O:ddvat avdrois 7 yy € D ; t ; 

‘ nv Tpopiv Ev KalO@; MaKaplos Oo 
} A d a aA bs A t - ’ “~ € 4 A 
odAos éxetvos, dv EAO@Y 6 KUpLos adTod EedpHaet ToLodYTA 
otras’ apiy A€yw bpiv, Ore emi maou Tots dTdpXovoL adbTod 
iP shat? AN \ ” « \ na ’ A y 
KkataoTnoe avTov. éav Oe eln 6 Kakds SobAos Exelvos ev 
lot a“ / \ vw 
TH Kapdia adbrod, Xpoviger 6 Kbptds pov, kal ap£nra TUmTeELy 
tovs gauvdovrAovs avtod, écOin Sé Kal mivn peta Tov 
peOvovrav, ie 6 Kvptos Tod SovdAov Exeivov ev Huepa 7 
> lal \ BT 6 fee 4 
od mpoodokd, Kai ev Spa f ov ylveckel, Kal StxoTouhoer 
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5) ~ A € a ’ A 
aUuTOV, Kal TO pépos avTod peTa TOV VrOKPLTaV OjceL eKel 
€oTat 6 KAavOuds Kal 6 Bpvypds TAY dddvTMv. 

Cf, Lk xii. 39-46. 


XXV, I-12 Tore dporwOyoetar | Bacrrela TOV otpavdv 
déxa map0évois, aires AaBodcar Tas Aapmddas adbTaov 
e€nrAOov els ardvrnow Tov vupdiov. mévte O& Hoav é€ abtav 

, \ , , € \ 7 a 4 
popai, kal mévre dpdvipo. al yap papal, AaBodoat Tas 
Aapmddas éavt@v, ovK eAaBov pel EéavTdv Edrawoy al de 

va wv SYA 3 ~~ > be , ~ * lol 

ppovipor ehaBov EXaov ev Tois ayyelols avT@y peTa THY 
Aapmddov avtov. xpovifovtos d€ Tod vuudiov evioratav 
Taoat Kal exdOevdov. péons d& vuKTos kpavy? yéyover, 
"Idov, 6 vupdios: e€épyerbe els amdvtnow avtod, Tére 
nyépOncav maoat ai trapOévor Exeival, kal éxkdopnoav Tas 
Napmddas avtav. ai d& pwpal tats dpovipors eimov, Aédre 
€ = J n~ d 7 € 6 ad ¢ 4 € nn , 

Hplv €x Tod éhaiou bu@y, bt ai Aapmddes Hudv -oBév- 
vuvtat.  amekplOnoav O& ai dpdvipor A€yovcat, Mirrore 
> \ 2 id, € “ \ ¢ Cs A ~ a \ 
ov pi) apkéon Huty Kal duty: mopeverbe aAXov mpds Tovs 
TM@OAODVTAS, Kal ayopdoate EauTais. amepxopévor Jé ad’Taoy 
3 ie om t 7 \ ees: 2A ’ 
ayopdoa: nrAOev 6 vupudios: Kai ai Erowmot elondAOov per 

» = , AY , ‘ 2 , € A ef \ 
avtod «is Tovs ydpmous, Kai éxArelcOn 1 Ovpa. Uarepor d€ 
” x c \ 7 7 A iA 
Epxovrat kai al dowmal mapbévor €youoat, Kvpie, kipre, 
» ~ as d ~ 
dvoigov npiv. 6 O¢ admoxkpiOcis eimev, Apijy éyw vi, 
ovK olda bas. 

XXV. 14-30 “Qomep yap dvOpwmos amodnuay eéxddece 


a 


\ IQ7 4 \ 2? , \ ¢ 4 
Tovs idiovs SovAovs, Kal mapédwkevy avTols Ta vmdpxovTa 


~ @ @ S) yey ia 
avrod: kal & pev Owe wévte TddavTa, & Oe dbo, @ dE &Y, 


Ted 
éxdot@ Kata tiv (diay Stvapiv: Kai dredjpnoev. eddéws 
mopevOels 6 Ta TevTE TdAaYTA AaBoY ElpydoaTo Ev avTOIS, 

\ 
kal émoincev GAda TrévTE TdAavTa. woadTws Kal 6 TH 
dvo éxépdnoev drAdka dbo. 6 6& 7d bv aBay ameOav 
+ ~ ‘\ , 7 X , Pa ~ 4 ’ ~ 
@pv€e ynhv, kal améxpu we 1d apyvpiov tod Kupiov auvTod. 
peta O& yxpdvoy moddy EpxeTat 6 KUplos TaY dotvAwY 
d 7 ‘ , , te. rb ‘ 6a 
éxeivov, Kal ouvaiper pet adTav AOyov. Kal mpocehOwv 


\ 


4 . - 
6 Ta mévTe Téd\avta aBav mMpoonveyKey GrAda TEVTE 
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, 
tédavta déyov, Kvpie, mévte TdédavTd por mapédwxas: 
ide, AAA wéevTe TéAaVTA Eexépdnoa. pn av’T@ 6 KUplos 

~ SS ~ oO a JS, 
avtod, Ev, dotde dyabé kai mioré, Emi ddAlya nS motos, Emi 
bee, ta oy 3 5 A ~ 7 
TOAA@Y GE KAaTaTTHIw EloehOE Els THY Yapav Tod KUpioU 
gov. mpocedOay dé Kal 6 Ta dvo Tddav7a eive, Kupte, 
Ovo TédAavTd pot mapédwxas: ide, Ada Jo TddAarTA 
exépdnaa. ebn att® 6 ktpios avrod, Ev, dotr\e ayabe 
\ PID NS oO , ye 8 a , 
K@L TLOTE, ETL OAlya NS TLOTOS, EML TOAA@Y GE KAaTATTHIW: 
cloedOe eis THY yapay Tov Kuplov gov. mpocedOady dé Kal 
6 7d tv Tddavtov eiAnpas ele, Kipie, &yvav oe bre oxdy- 
Q WY , er > 4 \ ae 
pos et dvOpwros, Oepigwv érov ovK EomTrEtpas, Kal TVVAYaV 
d0ev od Sueckédpmicas: kal poBnOels amerdOav Expua Td 
4 £ 2 lon lad yo ot A la b 6 ‘\ oe £ 
Tddavrév cov év TH yh ide, Exes TO ody. arroKpiOeis OE 6 
Z 5) a SY 2A 4 nm Nee. , / e 
KUplos avtod eimev avT@, Tovnpé dodd€ Kal dxvnpé, ndecs 671 
Oepi¢w dmov ovK éometpa, Kal ovvayw Obey ov StecKdpmica: 
Ba x “~ eee Ue ~ 4 \ 
eet ovy oe Barely 7d adpytpidv pov Tots tparmegiras, Kat 
eADav éy@ éxopioduny av Td éudy ody TOK@. apare ovv ar 
yo éxopiodpn fe ». dpate ody am 
avtod Td Tédavtov, Kal Odte TH ExovTs Ta Séxka TédavTa: 
T® yap exovTe travti SoOjoerat, Kal mepircevOnoeTar Tod 
d& pt Exovtos, Kal 0 Exe apOnoetar am’ adtod: Kal Tov 
aypetov dotdov ExBaAXeTE els TO TKOTOS TO EdTEPOV: Exe? 
€oTat 0 KNavOpds Kal 6 Bovyyds THV db6vTAV. 
For vv. 14-30, cf. Lk xi. 11-28. 
7 € N a > 
XXV. 31-46 “Oray d& On 6 vids Tod avOpatov év 
a 66 ’ -~ ‘ , J ” U ’ a“ , 
th O6€n avtob, Kal mdvres of kyyedou per adrod, rére 
Kabioe emt Opdvov 8d&ys avtod, kal cvvaxOyoetar ey- 
Tpor0ev avrob mdvTa Ta Ory, Kal adopiet adtods am 
GAAHA@Y, Borep 6 Touhy adopifer Ta mpoBata dmwd Tov 
pee? \ , \ \ , ’ A > a ) 
epipwv, Kal oTnoe Ta pev mpdBata ex SeEidv adtod, Ta 
’ wn n~ “Aw 
d€ épigua e€ evwripov. ore épel 6 Bactreds Tois ex defcov 
> ~ a ¢ b ? la 4 
avtov, Aebre, of evrAoynpévor TOU Tatpds jov, KAnpovopn- 
cate Thy Hrowacpévny byuiv Baoirelav amd KxataBordgHs 
b] , ~ 
kdopov. emeivaca ydp, kal éddxaTé por hayeiv: edéWyoa, 
A DD - , re ’ 
Kal emoTioar€é pe’ €vos Hunv, Kal TvVHyayeTe pe: yupvos, 
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\ , 
Kal mepleBddreTe per nobevnoa, Kal emeckéeracbé pe ev 
a By \ Ya 4 
pudrakh nunv, kal ndOere mpds pe. TOTE amoKpLOfcovTat 
> a ~ 
avT@ ot Sikaror A€éyorTes, Kuvpue, wore oe eldopev TewvGvra, 
\ d a RY “A \ 3 
Kat €Opéapev; 7) Supavra, kal émoticapev; wore 8€ ce 
eld &é NS 4 ‘ Nh ya Ne aN . 
loopev E€vov, Kal TvVHYayoueEV; 7) yuurdv, Kal mepteBdropen : 
Ma lon ’ a 
more O€ oe eidopev dobert, 7) Ev dudakh, Kal HAOomev Tpds 
ge; Kal dmoxpibels 6 Bacireds epet adrois, Auny éyo 
¢ ~ Pie ed 2 7 e. N 4 ~ > “ ~ 
byiv, ep doov emoinoate evi TovToy Tov ddeAPov pou TOV 
Bb) ra > bP A C4 - > a \ ~ 2 bi - 
eAaxloToy, €uol emoijoare. TOTE Epel Kal ToIs EE eVovipor, 
y n~ ~ 
ITopevecbe am’ épod, Katnpapévor, eis 7d TOP TS aidvioy 7d 
t , a 8 t \ ~ 9 , > ~ 8 , 
HTolmacpevoy TO OLaBdOAW Kal TOS ayyéAULS avTOD. éreivaca 
hs \ d 3 - - ~ d 7? \ d ) 7 
yap, Kal ovK éd@kaTé por dayeiv: edinoa, Kal ovK émori- 
gaTé pe €€vos Hunv, Kal ob cuvynyayeTée pe: yupvds, Kal 
ov mepleBaddeTE pe’ AoOevts, Kai év PvdAakKH, Kal OvK é7re- 
, a , Bb] 4 \ 4 \ 4 
okéewacbé pe. rote amoxplOncovrat Kal avrToi r€éyovTes, 
A A , x 
Kipte, more ce eidopev trevvovta, 7) Sipevra, 7 gévov, 7 
, xk 3 a ee an ‘ ’ 8 s , f 
yupvov, 7 acbevn, ) €v puvdakh, Kal ov Oinkovncapéy cot ; 
oe d Va ’ la - I w de ¢€ a Se 
Tore amokplOnceTar avTois éywov, Apiy éyw dpiy, ep 
i , 2 va Ae, - ~ z. - IOX 2 \ 
dgov ovK eémoincate Evi ToUTwY Ta édAaxioTav, obdE Epol 
@ - 
€mMOLnoaTe. Kal amedeUoovTal ovTOL els KOAaoLY al@yLoY, 


ot de Sikator els (wy aidvior. 


Fragments inserted by the Editor of the First Gospel 

an the Sermon on the Mount. 

v. 13-16. 

13 ‘Tpeis eore TO ddas THs yns: éav O€ Td Gras popavOf, 
év rivt dda Ohara; els ovdey layer Eri, Ef pty BANOEY 
ew katamateiobat bd TOV AVOpaTIOV. 

€ “ss ") \ “~ ~ va . ? ov aN 

14 tpeis é€ote TO Gas To Kdopov' ov ddvaTat ToALS 
KpuBhvar émdvea dpovs KElpevn’ 

IO’ ve, td \ a be ¢ 4 ~ 

15 ovde Kaiovort Avyvoy Kai TiMéaow avTOY Ud Tov 
podtov, GAN él tiv Avxviav, Kal AdpmeEL Tat Tots 
év TH olKia: 

16 oUTw Aap Wdrw Td pas buoy éptrpoc0ev TAV avOpod- 
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Tov, dws wow dav Ta KAAG Epya, Kal dogdowar 
Tov tTatépa tpdv Tov év Tots ovpavots. 

These verses are not in Luke’s Sermon, but he has a 
parallel to v. 13 in ch. xiv. 34-5, and a parallel to v. 15 in 
chs. viii. 16 and xi, 33. If they had stood in the Sermon 
of the source it is likely that they would also have been in 
Luke’s Sermon. 

v. 18-19 ‘Auny yap éywo dpiv, Ews av mapédrAOn 6 
ovpavos kal } yh, (@Ta ev } pla Kepala ov pr mapédrOn amo 
Tod vopou, ews dv mavTa yévnta. os éav ovv Adon play TOY 
évtoA@y TobTwY TY éhayloTar, Kai diddén obTw TOYS AVOPw- 
Tous, €Adyiaros KANOjoeTa ev TH Bactreia TOV ovpavav- 
ds 8 adv trojan Kal diddén, obros péyas KANOHoETAL ev TH 
Bacthelqa TSV ovpavav, 

Bor vi 18; ch ke xvia 7: 

For the unsuitability of the verses in their present con- 
text see SZ. Matthew, p. 45. 

v. 25-6 "Io0t edvodv 7@ advridikm cov Taxd, Ews brov 
pet avrod év TH 00@: uhmoré oe TAapads 6 avTidikos TO KpITh, 
Kal OKpITHS o€ MAapade TO brnpéTy, Kai els Purakihy BAnOjon. 
diy N€yw col, od py EEEAONS ExelOev, Ews av amodds Tov 
éoxaroy KodpadvTny. 

Cf. Lk xii. 57-9. The connexion of the verses in the 
Sermon is artificial and literary. See St Matthew, p. 50. 

v. 29-30 Hi d€ 6 dfOadpds cov 6 de€tds ocxavdarifer ce, 
éfehe avrov kai Bddre amd cod: ocupdéper ydp co iva 
améAntat ev TOY pehOv Gov, Kal py Gov 76 THud ou BANOF 
els yéevvay. kal ef # degid cou xelp okavdadiger oe, exkoor 
avTiy Kal Bade amd cod: aupdeper ydp oot iva amoAnTat ev 
TOV peX@v Gov, Kal fur) 6AoV TO T@ud cou eis yéevvay amENON. 

vi. 7-8 IIpocevydpevor 8 ph Barroroyhonte, daomep 
ot eBvikoi doxoiar yap dri ev TH WoAVAOyla adtav elcaxov- 
cOjoovrat. fi) ody dpoLwbA\Te avrois: olde yap 6 TaTip tpav 
dv xpelav €xere mpd Tod Uuas altrqoa avdrov. 
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The verses seem out of place in their present connexion 
in the Sermon. The rest of the context is directed against 
“hypocrites ’, these verses against heathen practices. 

vi. 9-13 Ovras oby mporetxerbe dpeiss Tatep hav 6 
év Tots ovpavots, dyiacOrj7w Td dvoud cov: eADET@ H 
Baotrela cour yernOitw 7d OéAnpd cov, os ev ovpave, Kai 
emt yns: Tov &prov tpav Tov érrovcroy dds Auiv onpepov Kal 
apes huly Ta dferjpata huav, as Kal Hpels adikapey Tois 
opeiréras Huey: Kai pr eloeveykns Huds els metpacpor, 
GaAAA pdcat pads ad TO Trovypod. 

Cf, Lk xi. 1-4, where the prayer occurs in quite a different 
connexion. 


vi. 14-15 ‘Eady yap agate tots avOpatois 7a rapanTe- 
pata avTav, adjoe Kal vpivy 6 TaTHP tpHaV 6 ovpavios’ 
IA \ X > ~ a > , \ ? 5 ea 
€ay O€ ui) adyTe Tols avOpaTrOLS Ta TapamTdépaTa avTor, 
ovde 6 TaTHp WwdVv adjce Ta TapanTopaTa Duar. 

vi. 19-34 Mi Onoavpifere tyiv Onoavpods emi THS yas, 
ed ns ‘ ~ d a Sd. zy cA 
émov ons Kai Bpaois ahavifer, Kai dmov KrémTat dtoptc- 

‘ 4 4 NS € ~~ ‘ BJ 
govot Kai kAé€mrovot Onoaupigere O& byiv Onoavpods ev 
> pes oy \ of o 3 7 We , 
ovpav@, drrov ovre ons ovTE Bpa@ois apavifer, Kal drov KAETTAL 
> Se »>OX la e , , £ es 
ov dtoptccovew ovdé KAémTovaLV: Srrov yap éoTLy 6 Onoavpos 
gov, €xel EoTat Kal 7» Kapdia cov. 6 AvyVos TOD THpaTos 
cor 6 opOarpos: eay ody 6 dpOarpds cov amAobs 7, ddov 
TO o@ud cov horetvoy tata eav dé 6 ofOadrpos cov Tovynpos 
a Gf % lan A X y ? ot) x a hel 7.4 
7, OAov TO Hpad Gov ckoTELVOY EoTaL EL OVY TO POS TO EV 

x a ) / \ / a ? by , ‘ 
gol okétos éaTi, TO okéTos moaov; ovdeis SUvarat duct 

rs 4 h \ x 4 7 ‘ \ 7 J 
kuptos dovAcvety' 7) yap Tov Eva plonoel Kai Tov ETEpov aya- 

va Ce oak , Vi . a te , > 
mHoEl, ) evos avOé~eTar Kai Tod éTépou KaTapporycer’ ov 

4 “~ vA ‘ lal LY ~~ 4 € ~ 
dtvacbe Oc Sovrcdery Kai pappova. dia ToiTO A€éyw dpiv, 
‘ ~ al PAS ~ la Ig By , ‘d is oe 
Hy pepivare TH Woy bar, Ti pdynte 7) Ti TinTte poe 
“ 7 € “~ wae, Ya By ‘ ¢ ‘\ ~f d 
TO obpatt buoy, Ti evdvonrbe ovxX! 7) uxy WAElov EoTL 
~ lon ~ na VA > \ 
THs Tpophs, Kai TO capa Tod éevdvpatos; euPrEWaTe els TA 
\ a“ > ~ ad , s Oe 6 la Oe 
TETELVA TOU OUpavod, OTL ov arreEipovaly, ovdEe Depigovcty, ovdE 
e Dy € inl ¢ > , 
gvvayovow els amoOnkas, Kal 6 TaTHP VpdV Oo ovVpavLOS 
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rpéper adrd: ody vpeis paddov Siapépere adtav; ris de eg 
bpav pepipvav Stvarar mpoobeivar emi thy HAtkiay adrobv 
mhxuv &va; Kal mept evddparos rl pepivare; Karapudbere 
Ta Kpiva Tod dypod, was avédverr od Koma, ode vAOEL AEyo 
dt dpiv, dre ode Yoropav ev méon tH Od€n avrod mrepie- 
Badero ws ev TrovTav. ei d& Tov ydptov Tob aypov, anpepov 
dvta, kai atvptov els KAiBavoy Baddrdpevov, 6 Oeds otras 
applevyvalv, ob TOAA® paAdov vas, ddrvydmioror; pi) ov 
pepiuvnonte, A€yovtes, Ti ddéyopev; 7 Th wiper; 7 Ti 
mepiBaropeba; mavta yap Tadra Td COvn emi¢nret ode yap 
6 tTatHp tydv 6 otpavios d7c yxpy ete TovT@Y amdvTwV 
(ntetre d€ mpetov Thv Baoirelav cal Thy BStKkaLroovvnv 
avtob, kai Tabta mdvta mpooteOjoerar bpiv. pi) ovv pepl- 
pvjonre els THY avptov: 1) yap avploy pepimvicer éavTAs 
apkerov TH Hepa 9 Kakla auras. 

For vv. 19-21, cf. Lk xii. 33-4, for 22-3 Lk xi. 34-5, for 
a4 Lk xvi. 13, for 25~34 Lk xii. 22-31. 

vii. 7-11 Alretre, kat SoOjoerar dpiv: ¢nreire, Kat 
EVPHTETE? KPOVETE, Kal avolynoeral viv: mas yap 6 altav 
AapBaver, kal 6 (ntdv ebpioKel, Kal TO KpovovTL avorynoeTat. 
» ths éoTw é€€ tyov avOpwros, bv aithoer 6 vids av’Tod 
dptov, py ov éemiddce adit@; 7} Kal lyOdyv airjoe, py 
Opi emiddoer avT@; Ei ovv Hpeis, Tovnpol dvres, oidaTe 
dopata ayaba diddvar ois réxvois buoy, iow pa&Adov 6 
TaTHp Vpdv o év Tols ovpavois ddcea dyaba rois aitodoww 
avr ov ; 

Cf. Lk xi. 9-13, where the words occur in a different 
context. 


vii. 13-14. EicéAOete Sid ths orevas mvANS: Sri wraTELA 
 TUAN Kal Evpvxwpos 1 6dds 1) amdyouca els THY amddELAY, 
kai TodAol Eloy of eloepydpevor Ot’ adThs: Ott oTeviy 4 TAN 
Kal TeOAippevn 1 Odds 4 amdyouca eis Thy Kany, Kal drlyot 
elaty of evpiakovTes avTny. 


Cf. Lk xiii. 24. 
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vii. 16-19 HAT OVAAEyovaLY ard akavO@v TTagvArry, 7) amd 
TpiBoAwy otka; otrw wav dévdpov adyabdy Kapmods Kadovds 
Trovei, TO O€ campoy Sévdpov Kaprods Tovypots motel. ov 
ov € } a 60 \ ‘ ~ IO’ 

vvatat devdpov ayabdoy Kapmovs tTrovnpots mrolety, ovde 

-, ~ ~ 
dévdpov campov Kapmovs Kadods moveiv. mav dévdpov pi 
Totovv Kapmov Kadov exkomreTat Kal els mp BadAXETAL. 


Cf. Lk vi. 43-5. 


Detached sayings, i.e. sayings which stood in the 
source in positions which we cannot rediscover. 


Vili, 11-12 Aéyw d& dpiv, drt ToAXOL as avaToAGy Kal 
duvopav gover, Kai avakdyOjoovrar peta ‘ABpadu kal 
‘Ioadk kai “IaxoB ev TH Paotreia tdv otpavdv: of de 
viot THS Bactdelas ExBAnOjoovTat els TO OKSTOS TO CEWTEPOV' 
ékel Etat 6 KAavOpLds Kai 6 Bpvypds TOV dbdvTMV. 

Cf. Lk xiii. 28-9. 

The Editor of the First Gospel has inserted these verses 
into the narrative of the healing of the centurion’s servant. 


viii. 19-22 Kal mpocedOay efs ypappareds clmev av7To, 
AiddoKare, akodovOjow cot, drov éav dmépyy. Kai éye 
avT® 6 “Inoois, Ai dddmexes pwreods Exovor, Kal Ta 
METELVA TOD ovpavod KaTacknvacels: 6 dé vids ToD avOpa- 
Tov ovk exe, mod tiv Kepadiy krivy. repos O€ TaY 
padntay eimev atta, Kopie, erirpeyyov por mporov admedOeiv 
Kal Odor tov marépa pov. 6 6 'Inoots déya avra, 
Axorovber pot, Kal apes Tovs vexpods Oda Tods éavTav 
vekpovs. 


Cf. Lk ix. 57-60. 


. 4 
ix. 13 IIopevOévres d& pdbere ri eorw,”E)eov Oédo, kal 
> - 

ov Ovciav. 


This saying is inserted by the Editor into Mark’s narra- 
tive of the controversy about fasting. He inserts it again 
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later (xii. 7) into Mark’s account of the controversy about 
eating on the Sabbath. 


xii. 5-7 Ov advéyvore év TO vouw, bri Tols céBBaow 
of iepeis ev T@ lepw@ Td odBBatov BeBndovict, Kal avaitio 
clot; éyw S& piv, bre TOO fepod peifoy €or Ode. ef O 
éyvoxerte Ti eat, “EXeov OéXm Kat ov Ouciav, ovK av 
karedikdoate Todvs avaitiovs. Ktpios ydp éott Tod cap- 
Bdrov 6 vids Tot avOpaTov. 

This section is inserted by the Editor of the First Gospel 
into Mark’s account of the controversy about eating on the 


Sabbath. 


xii. 11-12 Tis crac é& buav dvOpwros, os eet mpd- 
Baroy év, kal éay éuméon todTo Tois cdBBacw els BdOuvor, 

] ‘ va bp. Aa ~ , ay cs » 
ovxt Kparhaoe avTo Kal éyepel; moc ody Ciadéper avOpwrros 
mpoBdrov; wate eLeoTt Tois ca4BBact Kad@S TroLElY. 

This is inserted by the Editor into a narrative recorded 
by Mark of a healing performed on the Sabbath. 

Ci VK Sive5,  xiil. 5; 


xiii. 16-17 ‘Ypa@v dé paxdpior of dpAadpol, drt BrErovan, 
kal T& @Ta Dudv, OTL adkoverr apuhv yap éyw bylv, ru 
TodAol mpopytat Kal Oikaror ereOvpnoay dey & BdEmete, 
Kal ovK «doy, kal akovoat & akoveTe, Kal OUK }KOUCaY. 

These verses are inserted by the Editor of the First 
Gospel into Mark’s account of Christ’s reason for speaking 
in parables. 


Cf. Lk x. 23-4, 


xv. 13-14 ‘O 6& dmoxpibels cire, Idoa guteia, iv odK 
epuTevoey 6 TATHP pov O ovpavios, ExplCwOHoera. dere 
abrovs: ddnyot iat tupdrol: tuprds dE tuprdv edv dnyn, 
auporepat els Bdduvov mecobvTat. 

Inserted by the Editor into Mark’s account of the con- 


troversy about eating with unwashed hands. 
Ci Lk vir 30: 
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xvi. 17-19 Makdpws «i, Sipwr Bap “Iwva, bru capt 
kai alpa ovx dmrexddvwé cou, ddX 6 TaTHP pov 6 év Tols 
ovpavots. Kdy® dé cor A€yw, Ste od ef Tlétpos, kal émi 
TAVTY TT TETPG OlKoSouATw pou THY exkAnolav, kal HAL 
Gov od Karicxvoovow aitis. Sédow col ras Kreis THIS 
Bactrelas tv otpavdv: Kal d edv BHons emi THs yas, 
€orat Sedenévov ev Tois ovpavois: Kal d édy Aboys emi THs 
yis, €orat AeXvpévov ev Tois ovpavols, 

Inserted by the Editor into Mark’s account of St. Peter’s 
confession of faith at Caesarea Philippi. 

On these verses see St. Matthew, pp. 176-9. 

Xvili. 7 Oval 7 kKécpm adm Tay cKavddhov: avdyKn 
yap éotw édOciv ta oxdvdara: mdijv oval TO advOpdrm 
éxeiv, Ot’ ob Th oxdvdadov epyerau. 

Cf, Lk-xvii. 1. 

XVili. LO “Opare pi) Katagpovyonte évds Tov pikpov 
TovUT@y: éyw yap vpiv, drt of dyyedor atvTa@y ev ovpavois 
Oia travtos BXémove. 7d Tpdcwrov Tot TaTpds pov Tot 
év ovpavots., 

xviii, 12-14 Ti vpiv doxet; €dv yévnrai tin dvOpdre 
éxatov mpoBata, kal mArAavnOn ev e€ adtav, ovyi adeis Ta 
évvevnkovTaevvéa, emt Ta dpy tropevbeis, (nrel TO TAAVaOMEVOV; 
kal éav yévnrar evpely avTo, anv Aéyw dplv, bre yxalpe 
em’ avT@ padrov, 7) emt Tots evvevnkovTaevvéa Tos pr Te- 
mravnpevors. olTws ovK Ear OéAnpa Ewtrpoabev Tod TaTpds 
tpav Tob év ovpavots, iva amédrnrat cis TOY piKpay TovTwY. 

Cf. Lk xv. 3-7. 

xix. 11-12 Ob mévres xwpoicr Tov Abyov TodTOV, GAN 
ois dédorat. lol yap ebvodxol, oltiwes Ex KoIdlas pnTpos 


éyervfOnoay otto Kai eiow evvodxot, oitives edbvovyiaOnoay 


en. 


7d TOV avOpdtrHaV: Kai Eloy EvvobXOL, oiTIWES EvVOUXLTAY 
éavrods dia Thv Bacirelav TOV otpavdv. 6 duvdpevos 
Xopely xopeito. 

On these verses see St. Matthew, p. 204 f. 
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The words are added by the Editor to Mark’s account 
of Christ’s teaching about divorce. 

xix. 28 "Auhy A€yo byiv, dre bpeis of dxodrovOjoartés 
pol, év TH madtyyeveota bray Kabion 6 vids Tod dvOpatrov 
él Opdvov SdEns attot, Kabicere Kal bpeis emi dddexa 
Opdvous Kpivovres Tas dddeKa Hudas Tod 'Iopana. 

Inserted by the Editor in Mark’s account of Christ’s 
teaching about riches. 

xxiii. 37-9 ‘“Iepovoadnp, ‘Iepovoadyp, % amoxteivovoa 
Tods mpodhras Kal ALBoBorodca Tods amecTadrpévous mpos 
avthv, mocdkis nOéAnoa emiovvayayeiy Ta TéEKVa ou, by 
Tpomov émiouvdyet dpvis TX vooola éauThs br Tas mTEpvyas, 
Kal ovk nOeAnoate. (Sov, aplerar vpiv 6 oiKos budy Epnpos. 
eyo yap div, od ph pe Wyre am apri, Ews adv eimnte, 
Evdoynpévos 6 épxduevos ev dvouate Kupiov, 

Added by the Editor at the end of the chapter of de- 
nunciation upon the Pharisees, ch. xxiii. 

Cf. Lk xiii. 34-5. 

Other Parables. 

xx. I-15. Labourers in the Vineyard. ‘Opofa ydp 
éoTw  Baorrela TAV opavav avOpemw olkodeorétn, dots 
eéjrOev dua moot picOdcacOat éepydras eis Tov apredova 
avTov. ovuupovicas dé pera Tov epyarav éx Snvapiou 
THY Hpépav améoreirev avtods eis Tov aumrehOva advrod, 
Kal €€eAOwv mept tv Tpirny dpav eidev AAXouS éoT@TaAS 
éy TH ayopd apyovs, kdxelvos cimev, ‘Ymdyere Kal typeis 
els Tov dumeddva, kal 6 édv 7 Sikatov déow vpiv. of 88 
dnmnrOov. mdr e€ehdv mepl Extny Kal evydrny dpav 
éeroinoey @oattws. mepi d& tiv évdexdrny e€edOav edpev 
&dous éoT@Tas, Kal éyer avtois, Ti de EotHKate bdAnv 
THY Hpépay apyol; éyovow alt@," Ori ovdels Hpas euicbd- 
gato. éye avrois, ‘Yrdyere kai byeis els tov dpe 
AGva, dias O€ yevouévns Eye 6 KUpLOS TOD apmTEdGvos 
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§ 2. CONTENTS OF THE SOURCE. 


The Source as reconstructed above contained :— 


1. A discourse on the relation of Christ’s disciples (a) to 
the Mosaic Law, (4) to the current Pharisaic religion 
(Sermon on the Mount). 

2. A discourse to the disciples about their mission. 

3. A discourse about the persecution which they would 
meet with. This may or may not have formed part of the 
preceding. 

4. A discourse about John the Baptist. 

5. Woes upon the cities in which Christ had preached, 

6. Thanksgiving to the Father. 

7. A discourse on the charge that He cast out devils by 
the help of Beelzebub. 

8, A discourse in answer to the request for a sign. 
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g. A collection of Parables of the Kingdom. 

10, A discourse and Parable about Forgiveness. 

11, A denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees. 

12. Eschatological Sayings and Parables. 

13. A number of detached sayings which the Editor of 
the First Gospel has inserted partly into Mark’s narratives, 
partly into the longer discourses mentioned above. 

14. Three other Parables. 

It will no doubt be objected to the above reconstruction 
that critical reasons make it certain that Matthew and 
Luke had a common source (for at least the Sermon 
on the Mount) in which the Sermon was followed. by the 
Miracle of the healing of the Centurion’s Servant, and that 
this narrative therefore ought to find a place in any recon- 
struction of the source. On this see Sz. Matthew, p. 73. 

I would only add here that if the reconstruction at- 
tempted above gives at all a true idea of the source, it is 
almost impossible that the miracle formed part of it. For 
(1) a miracle would be quite out of place in a collection of 
discourses and sayings such as theabove; (2) the miracle 
has none of the features which are collected below as 
characteristic of the source. Mt viii. 11-12 do contain 
such features, but, as the absence of these verses in Luke’s 
account of the miracle shows, they are not an integral 
part of the narrative but have probably been inserted 
here by the Editor of the First Gospel from the source. 

Matthew and Luke may very well have obtained this 
miracle from a common source, but, if so, that source must 
have been some other Gospel writing than the book of 
discourses which has been constructed above, and which 
the Editor of the First Gospel used so freely. 

For somewhat similar reasons I have omitted from the 
source the records of John’s preaching and of the Tempta- 
tion and Baptism of Christ. Matthew and Luke may have 
had a common source for these, but, if so, it must have been 
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some writing other than the discourse source above recon- 
structed. The strongly anti-Pharisaic character of the 
account of the Baptist’s preaching, iii. 7-12, would indeed 
suit the discourse source well enough. But what has this 
account of the Baptist to do in a book containing sayings 
of Christ? Moreover these sections, viz. the Baptist’s 
preaching, Mt iii. 1-12, the Baptism, iii, 13-17, and the 
Temptation, iv. I-11, have characteristics of their own 
which sharply differentiate them from the source, e.g. the 
historic presents in narrative, iii. 1, 13, 15; iv. 5, 8°, 11. 
On the one hand, these cannot be due to the Editor, who 
systematically obliterates the historic presents in Mark 
(except Aéyet -ovolv) some sixty-nine out of seventy-nine 
times. On the other, these historic tenses are quite foreign 
to the source, for its narrative sections, viz. the Parables, 
and e.g. xi. 2-4, 20; xii. 38; xiii, 51, contain no such tenses 
(Aéyer -ovo.v excepted). The inference is that in iii. 1-12, 
13-17 ; iv. 1-11, the Editor is using sources other than his 
discourse source. The phrase 7 ayia méXs, iv. 5, links 
these narratives with xxvii. 50-4, which certainly did not 
come from the discourse source. 

iil. 12 might well be a fragment of the discourse source 
on the ground of dikatordyvn (see below), but this must 
remain uncertain, 


§ 3. CHARACTER OF THE SOURCE. 


The disciples of Christ, as they are presupposed in these 
sayings, are Jews. This is implied throughout the book 
rather than anywhere expressly stated. The contrast is 
that of Christian Jews versus the official Judaism of the 
day, and not that of Gentiles versus Jews. Official Judaism, 
as represented by the Scribes and Pharisees, is everywhere 
condemned. It is a purely formal religion, vi. 1-18; xxiii. 
4-11, 27-8. Its leaders reject Christ and attribute His 
miracles to Beelzebub, x. 25; xii. 27-37. They will also 
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persecute His disciples, x. 24-9. But though they regard 
themselves as the true heirs of the kingdom, viii. 12, they 
will be expelled from it, and Christ’s disciples will be seen 
to be the rightful inheritors, xiii. 38. 

The Christian disciples are spoken of as a society of 
people characterized by spiritual qualifications, v. 3-9, 
persecuted, reproached, and evil spoken of, v. 1ro-11. 
They are still subject to the Law' of Moses, v. 17-20, but 
are to avoid the current unspiritual interpretation of it, 
and, by penetrating more deeply into its religious implica- 
tions, are to aim at a righteousness which is to be greater 
than that of the Scribes and Pharisees, v.21. They are to 
preach the ‘kingdom of the heavens’ ‘to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel’, x. 6, not to Gentiles or Samaritans, 
5. 

The horizon of the community of Christ’s disciples is 
everywhere assumed to be the coming of the ‘kingdom of 
the heavens’. Of this it is said that it belongs to the 
‘poor in spirit’, v. 3, and to those who are ‘ persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake’, v. 10. They who ‘do the will of the 
Father who is in the heavens’ will enter into it, vii. 21. 
It will come at the ‘end of the age’, xiii. 40, when the 
wicked will be cast out and the righteous will shine forth, 
xiii. 41-3. The doctrine about the kingdom is far-reaching 
and deeply penetrating, xili. 31-3. Men will give up 
everything else for it, xiii. 43-6. The disciples are to 
pray for its coming, vi. Lo. 

Beyond the statement that it will come at the ‘ end of the 
age’, xili, 40, nothing is said explicitly as to the period and 
manner of its coming. 

But there is another series of statements which throws 
light upon this. In x. 23 we read that the missionaries 


1 Characteristic of this source is the representation of Christ as sanctioning 
divorce for adultery in accordance with the Law. Influenced by this the 
Editor has made Mk x. 1-12 unintelligible by introducing this sanction into 
it, Mt xix 3-9. 
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would not have finished the cities of Israel until the Son 
of Man shouldcome. Again, in xiii. 41 we read that at the 
‘end of the age’ the Son of Man will send forth His angels. 
A little later, in xix. 28, we hear of the ‘ regeneration’ 
when the Son of Man will sit upon the ‘throne of his glory ’, 
or of the Son of Man coming in His glory, xxv. 31. This 
coming is called ‘the parousia of the Son of Man’, xxiv. 27, 
37> 39: 

That the ‘coming of the kingdom’ and the ‘ coming ’ or 
‘parousia’ of ‘the Son of Man’ are equivalent terms is 
clear from the section xxv. 31-46. There the Son of Man 
comes in His glory with all His angels, 31. Three verses 
later He is called the ‘ king’, 34, and bids the elect ‘ inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world’, 

That the Editor of the First Gospel identified the coming 
of the kingdom and the coming of the Son of Man is 
shown by the fact that under the influence of this idea he 
has substituted for Mark’s phrase ‘the kingdom of God 
come with power’, Mk ix. 1, the words ‘the Son of Man 
coming in his kingdom’, xvi. 28. The Jewish horizon of 
these statements about the kingdom comes out very clearly 
in Xix. 28, where it is said that when the Son of Man sits 
upon the ‘throne of his glory’ the disciples will ‘sit on 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel’. 

Of course it may be argued that in the case of some of 
the parables, e.g. the Leaven and the Mustard Seed, it is 
more natural to interpret ‘the kingdom of the heavens’ 
as the Christian Church, or the Christian system, or the 
spiritual forces behind Christianity. 

But the point is that in dealing with the phrase zx the 
source we are not asking what the phrase originally meant 
as used in these parables by Christ, nor what the phrase 
might connote (it may of course in such a parable as the 
Mustard Seed denote anything that anybody cares to read 
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into it), but what it meant, first to the compiler of the 
source, and secondly to the Editor of the First Gospel who 
used that source. To both these writers the phrase signified, 
as the whole tenor of their writings shows, ‘the coming 
kingdom of the Son of Man’. 

The source, then, is characterized by a very primitive type 
of doctrine. Christ is the ‘Son of Man’, or the ‘king’ of 
the coming kingdom. He is also the ‘Son’ of God who 
alone can reveal the Father, xi. 25-7. He was greater 
than Jonah, xii. 41, or Solomon, xii. 42, greater also than 
the Temple, xii. 6. 

Primitive too and very Jewishis much of the phraseology 
of the source. Characteristic here are: 

(1) » Baoireia Tov ovpavev, 22 times. This always 
signifies the coming kingdom. See St. Matthew, pp. |xvii- 
Ixxi, and on xi, 12 see St. Matthew, pp. 116-17. Whether 
the phrase here is part of a comment by the Evangelist, or 
whether he records it as an utterance of Christ borrowed 
from the source, it can only denote the coming kingdom, 
treated with violence in the person of its representatives 
(just as we might say that ‘ Free Trade’ or‘ Compulsory 
Service’ is badly treated) or making great progress amongst 
men. Twice in the source, viz. xii. 28 and xxi. 31, occurs 
" Baotrela Tob Ocov. In xii. 28 it has a meaning different 
to. that of  Bacidela Tay ovpavey, and the Editor, who 
would certainly have substituted the latter phrase if it had 
been possible, has retained the phrase of the source. In 
xxi. 31 the same inference is to be drawn, 7) BaciAela rob 
6e00 stood in the source, and the Editor retained it because 
he felt that 4 Baowdela Tv odpaydy, in the sense (eschato- 
logical) which he understood it to have everywhere else, 
would not be suitable here. See Sz. Matthew, p. 227. 

(2) 6 ulds Tob advOperrov, 13 times, 

(3) 6 maTnp 6 ev Tots odpavois, 13 times, not elsewhere. 

See Sz, Matthew, p. 44. 
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(4) 6 rarhp 6 obpdros, 5 times, and 6 émovpdyios, xviii. 
35, not elsewhere. 

(5) marhip = God, followed by a possessive pronoun, 10 
times. 

(6) cvvrérera Tod aidvos, xiii. 39, 40, 49. 

(7) mapovota, xxiv. 27, 37, 39. 

(8) éxe? €orar 6 KrXavOpos Kal 6 Bpvypos trav dddvTor, 
6 times, once in Luke. 

(9) dukaocvyn, in Sayings attributed to Christ, 6 times, 
not in Mark or Luke. 

(10) picGds, in Sayings attributed to Christ, 10 times, in 
Mark once, in Luke 3 times. 

The above are all Jewish in phrase and in idea. 

More isolated Jewish phrases or ideas are the following :— 

(11) ‘dogs’ and ‘swine’, vii. 6, as metaphors for Gentiles 
or unbelievers. 

(12) ‘yoke’, xi. 29-30, of a body of teaching, as in the 
Jewish phrase ‘yoke of the law’ or ‘ yoke of the 
kingdom ’, not in Mark or Luke. 

(13) ‘flesh and blood’, ‘gates of Hades’, ‘bind and loose’, 
xvi. 17-19, not in Mark or Luke. 

(14) ‘scribe’ of Christian teachers, xiii. 52, cf. xxiii. 34, 
not in Mark or Luke. 

(15) of dtxator = the elect, xiii. 43, 49; xxv. 37, 46, not 
in Mark or Luke. 

(16) 76 oxéros 7d é€@repoy, Vili. 12; xxii. 133 XXV. 30, 
not in Mark or Luke. 

(17) Apdvos ddgéns, xix, 28, xxv. 31. 

(18) qrovety 76 O€Anpa, 3 times, once in Mark, not in Luke. 

Other characteristic words of the source are :— 

bmoxpiTHs, 14 times (especially of the Pharisees), Mark 

once, Luke 3 times. 

€Ovixés, 3 times, not in Mark or Luke. 

éumpoobev, in Sayings attributed to Christ, 13 times, not 

in Mark in sayings, 5 times in Luke. 
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dpoldm, 8 times, Mark once, Luke 3 times. 

ade os (figurative), v. 22 (twice), 23, 24, 473; vii. 3, 4,53 
Xviii. 15 (twice), 21, 35; xxiii. 8; xxv. 40, not in this sense 
in Mark, in Luke 6 times, of which 4 are parallel to Mt vii. 
8-5; XVill. 15. 

movnpos, 23 times, twice in Mark, 12 times in Luke, 
especially 6 movnpés = the devil, xiii. 19, 38, and perhaps 
Vv. 37; Vi. 13, not in Mark, in Luke only perhaps in xi. 4 = 
Mt vi. 13. 

cuvaéyo, in Sayings attributed to Christ, 13 times, not 
in Mark, 4 times in Luke. 

ereipos, Xi. 17 (2); xx- 13% xxii, 12, not in Mark or 
Luke. 

of dvOpwro1, 23 times (viii. 27 is different), elsewhere in 
the First Gospel ix. 8, and from Mk, xvi. 13, 23; Mark 
4 times, Luke 8 times. 

avopia, 4 times, not in Mark or Luke. 

I have purposely omitted from the above any great use 
of xvi. 17-19, on account of the difficulty of these verses. 

The problem of this passage consists in the fact that we 
have here combined— 

(az) an unusual number of purely Jewish expressions in 
a few lines, capé kal aia (Gal i. 21 looks like a reference 
to this saying, Heb ii. 14 is different), 6 marip 6 év Tots 
ovpavois, mvdat Géou, the ‘binding’ and ‘loosing’, 7) BaoiA«~a 
Tév ovpavay, perhaps also the contrast ‘ earth—heaven ’; cf. 
vi. 10. 

(6) The occurrence of éxxAnofa and an impression that 
in these verses ‘ kingdom of the heavens’ and ‘church’ are 
used as equivalent terms. 

The Jewish terminology would suggest a very early date 
for the words. On the other hand, if ‘church’ and ‘ king- 
dom’ are equivalent, the words can hardly have been 
written until late in the first century or even after its close. 

The question therefore is, Ought an impression, made 
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perhaps wrongly by the juxtaposition of two phrases, to 
outweigh the positive evidence of the Jewish phraseology 
which suggests a Palestinian origin and date for the verses? 

The mere use of éxxAnoia ought to cause no difficulty. 
St. Paul’s letters are evidence that within thirty years of 
Christ’s death this term was the natural one to apply to 
any community of Christ’s disciples. Further that Christ 
should have spoken of His disciples as forming a community, 
school, guild, society, congregation of some sort, marked off 
from their Jewish fellow countrymen by their belief in Him 
as the Son of Man, is intelligible and natural. 

So that when His words were put into Greek, exxAnoia 
(probably on account of its usage in the LXX for the 
congregation of Israel) was a very natural term to select as 
the rendering of the Aramaic original, whatever that may 
have been. 

But is the éxxAnola identical with the ‘kingdom of the 
heavens’? If so, the words cannot have stood in the source. 
There seems little reason for this identification. See Sv. 
Matthew, p.177. The é€xxdAnota here and in xviii. 17 is the 
body of Palestinian adherents of Christ. The ‘kingdom of 
the heavens’ is as elsewhere the coming kingdom for which 
they were waiting. Just as all the Apostles are to sit on 
twelve thrones in that kingdom, acting as judges, xix. 28, 
so St. Peter is to have legal authority in it. But if this 
authority of his is to be exercised in the coming kingdom, 
how can it be said to be exercised ‘upon earth’? The 
answer is that there is nothing in the source which suggests 
that the coming kingdom of the heavens would be any- 
where else than upon earth. 

Thus here as elsewhere in the source we find ideas about 
the kingdom which are primitive and Palestinian. They 
remind us of the early days of the Church at Jerusalem 
when, as the writer of the Book of the Acts narrates, St. 
Peter took the lead in Church matters. 
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We must leave undeveloped the later history of this 
primitive book of Christ’s sayings. The question whether 
Mark had read it is too difficult to be discussed here. 
If, as seems probable, he drew from it some of the sayings 
which he recorded, then we ought to add to it some at 
least of the sayings which are found in Matthew and Mark. 
I have omitted these from the preceding reconstruction 
solely because, so far as Matthew is concerned, it is certain 
that he had them before him in Mark, and uncertain whether 
they occurred also in the discourse source. 

A. little later than the date of the composition of St. 
Mark’s Gospel the Editor of the First Gospel took this work 
and the book of discourses, and wove them together. 

How greatly he was influenced by the discourse source 
his Gospel shows. In the spirit of v. 17-20 he cannot 
think that Christ, as St. Mark would seem to suggest, 
abolished the Mosaic distinctions between clean and un- 
clean meats (see St. Matthew, p. 167 note). 

Influenced by v. 32 he has removed the impression left 
by Mk x. 8-11 that Christ had set aside the Mosaic 
sanction of divorce. 

And under the influence of the discourse source he every- 
where alters Mark’s ‘ kingdom of God’ into ‘kingdom of the 
heavens’ (Mt xix. 24=Mk x. 25 is a possible exception). 

Nor can we here discuss the question whether St. Luke 
ever saw this book of discourses. If it has been rightly 
reconstructed above it is hardly likely that he was acquainted 
with it. He certainly has in his Gospel much that ulti- 
mately came from it. But St. Luke knew many Gospel 
writings, i. I, and it is probable that some of these had 
already borrowed largely from the discourse source. In 
that case St. Luke’s acquaintance with it was only indirect. 

In conclusion it will be seen that the source recon- 
structed above is a source for the First Gospel, not for 
the Third. On ‘the same kind of principle, i.e. of putting 
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together passages homogeneous in character, and character- 
ized by a special phraseology, it might be possible to recon- 
struct for the Third Gospel one or more sources in addition 
to Mark. But these sources would not be the same source 
that we have constructed for the First Gospel, though one 
or more of them might contain matter parallel to that 
found in the source of the First Gospel. 

The argument of the previous pages has, I hope, shown 
that by putting together passages which occur in the First 
Gospel, exclusive of the passages there borrowed from 
Mark, a book of sayings is obtained, characterized by a 
uniform phraseology and a distinctive theology. The fact 
that St. Luke records many parallel sayings does not lead 
to the conclusion that he used the same source, because, 
in the form in which he gives them, they are cften different 
in phraseology, in context, and sometimes in meaning. 
These differences suggest that he borrowed them from 
sources other than that employed in the First Gospel. If 
it be said that the language is often remarkably similar in 
the two Gospels the answer is that (a) Similarity of lan- 
guage does not always prove identity of source. If Mark’s 
Gospel had been lost, and we now attempted to reconstruct 
it out of the First and Second Gospels, identity of lan- 
guage, and agreement in cmission and insertion, would 
lead us to place in our reconstructed Mark a number of 
phrases which as a matter of fact do not belong to Mark, 
and to omit some of Mark’s most strikingly characteristic 
phrases and sections. This fact alone shows how pre- 
carious is the method of reconstructing a common source 
out of the First and Third Gospels on the ground of 
agreements in language. A Mark reconstructed on this 
principle would be very unlike our Mark. (4) In sayings of 
Jesus much identity of language was to be expected even 
though the immediate sources from which they were taken 
were widely different. E.g. the Lord’s Prayer must have 
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been widely current in the Greek-speaking Churches, pro- 
bably before any Greek Gospel was written. But there is 
no evidence that any form of it had any variant for the 
remarkable émovcios. (c) There is some probability that at 
least some part of the identity of language between the 
First and Third Gospels is due to assimilation of one 
Gospel to the other. 

If it be said further that the suggestion in the foregoing 
pages that the Editor of the First Gospel drew directly 
from an Apostolic book of sayings, and that the Editor of 
the Third Gospel procured some of the same sayings not 
directly from the source, but indirectly through other 
writers, cannot be right because the language of a saying 
in Luke seems sometimes more original than the language 
of the parallel saying in Matthew, the answer is that Luke’s 
occasional priority in respect of language does not affect 
the argument. E.¢. it is urged that Luke’s mr@yof (vi. 20) 
is more original than Matthew’s r7@yol 76 mvevpare (Vv. 3). 
That, if it be true, only shows that the Editor of our First 
Gospel has sometimes modified the language of his source, 
and that the saying in question has eventually reached 
Luke in an unmodified form. IIrwyoi may have stood in 
Greek or in its Aramaic original in Mt’s source. But 
‘Matthew’ when writing the First Gospel may well have 
known that the Palestinian ‘poor’ = ‘ godly, oppressed 
poor’ would be misleading unless interpreted to Greek 
readers. And indeed there is some probability that the 
single word in the saying as it eventually reached Luke 
misled him, or had previously misled the writer of the 
book from which he borrowed the saying. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES, 
Numerical Arrangement in the Source. 


Nine Beatitudes, v. 3-12. 
Three times eppén, v. 21, 27, 31. 
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Again three times éppé6n, v. 33, 38, 43. This second 
series is introduced by maAuv. 

Three examples of Pharisaic ‘ righteousness’, vi. 2, 5, 16. 

Three aspirations in the Lord’s Prayer, vi. Io. 

Three petitions in the Lord’s Prayer, vi. 11-13. 

Three times pp) poBnOAre, x. 26, 28, 31. 

Three times ovx éoriv pou déos, X. 37-8. 

Three sayings about ‘receiving’, x. 40-2. 

Three parables—‘Tares’, ‘Mustard Seed’, ‘Leaven’, 
Xili-24-33. 

Three parables—‘ Hid Treasure’, ‘ Goodly Pearl ’, ‘Draw- 
net’, xiii. 44-50. 

Three eschatological parables, xxiv. 43-XxXv. 30. 


The Fewish character of the language of the Source. 

The few illustrations given are selected on the ground 
that they are easily verifiable by readers unacquainted with 
Hebrew. 

dixacoovvn. Harnack remarks that ‘this Evangelist has 
also a preference for the conception d/katos (dixaroctvn)’. 
But with the exception of iii. 15 éckarootvn occurs only 
in passages which come from the source. It is unnecessary 
to illustrate the Jewish atmosphere of this conception. 

pc@ds. Here, too, illustration would be superfluous, 
Cf. St. Matthew, p. 42. 

(uyés. Cf. Mechiltha} p. 15,‘ He who transgresses one 
commandment breaks the Yoke and destroys the Covenant,’ 
and Sayings of the Fewish Fathers, iii. 8, ‘Whoso 
receives upon him the Yoke of Torah.’ 

moiety TO O€Anpa. Cf. Mechiltha, p. 37, ‘to do the will 
of Him who spake and the world was’; p. 57, ‘that the 
reward of those who do His will might be great’; p. 124, 
‘when the Israelites do the will of God, His name will 


1 Mechiltha, iibersetat von J. Winter und A. Wiinsche. Leipzig, 1909. 
2 Edited by C. Taylor. 
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be made great in the world’; p. 305, ‘to increase the 
reward of those who do His will’; and pp. 86, 119, 125, 
129, 338, 340. 

Cf. also Sayings, v. 30, quoted below. 

eOvixés. The original was probably ‘\3, which in Biblical 
Hebrew means ‘nation’, but in Rabbinic Hebrew =‘ nicht- 
Jude’: see Levy, Newhebraisches und Chalddisches Worter- 
buch. 

6potém. For this word in connexion with parables sec 
St. Matthew, p. 119. 

9 Baothera Tév odpavey. In Jewish literature nw msdn 
denotes God’s supreme authority, and this can of course be 
regarded from many points of view. It may be an ideal 
realized in partial measure by all who submit themselves to 
the divine will, or in Jewish language ‘take upon themselves 
the yoke of the kingdom’. Or from another point of view 
it is the divine will which, as a matter of fact, is supreme, 
in spite of all appearances to the contrary, and although 
this supremacy is recognized only by the godly. Or it 
may be regarded from the point or view of that moment in 
the future when this supremacy will be recognized univer- 
sally by all men. In the New Testament 4 Bacirela rod 
6eod has all these meanings, but in our source 7 Baowrela Tov 
ovpavev seems always used in the eschatological sense. ‘The 
kingdom of the heavens’ is not yet. It is imminent and 
will be inaugurated when the Son of Man comes with the 
clouds of the heavens. See, for the Rabbinic teaching about 
the kingdom, Schechter, Some Aspects of Fewish Theology, 
cc. 5-7, and more especially for its eschatological aspects 
Volz, Fidische Eschatologie, pp. 299 ff. 

6 marnp 6 év Tois ovpavois. Cf. Mechiltha (ed. Winter 
und Wiinsche), p. 7, ‘ the Israelites . . . lift up their eyes to 
their Father who is in the heavens’; p. 149, ‘ The Israelites 
humbled themselves before their Father who is in the 
heavens’; p. 213, ‘my Father who is in the heavens’. 
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Sayings of the Fewish Fathers (ed. Taylor), v. 30, ‘R. 
Jehudah ben Thema said, Be bold as a leopard, and swift 
as an eagle, and fleet as a hart, and strong asa lion, to do 
the will of thy Father which is in heaven.’ 

If the 6 €y rots odpavois is, as Harnack and others think, 
‘a liturgical addition’ the addition must have been made 
by the writer of the source, not by Matthew. But there is 
no reason why Christ should not have used expressions 
characteristic of the devotion of His age. 

aded és, in a figurative sense, is characteristic of all Jewish 
literature. 

oapé kal aia, a frequent phrase in Jewish writings. 

‘bind’ and ‘loose’ also frequent. 

For the ‘rock’ of xvi. 18 cf. the passage quoted by 
Schechter, p. 59, ‘ When he perceived that Abraham would 
one day arise he said, Behold I have found the petra on 
which to build and base the world.’ 

The proverb @ pérp perpeire perpnOjcerac tpiy, vii. 2, 
is frequent in Midrashic literature, cf. Mechiltha, pp. 76, 
40 E20, (ka 00193) 173: 

The antithesis, heaven—earth, vi. 9 ; xvi. 19; xviii. 18, 19, 
is frequent in Jewish writings, and this is also the case 
with that other antithesis ‘in secret—openly’, vi. 4. Cf. 
Mechiltha, p. 44,‘ He who practises anything in secret the 
Holy One, blessed be He, makes him known openly’; p.193, 
‘If thou callest in secret I will answer thee in publicity.’ 

Some of the language, however, is akin rather to the 
Apocalyptic style. 

} ovTérELA TOO ai@vos. See St. Matthew, p. 153. 

6 ulds Tob avOpdmov. See St. Matthew, p. |xxi. 

6 kAavOpds Kal 6 Bpuypos Tay dddvT@v. See St. Matthew, 
ORE es 

TO okéros TO e€@TEpoY, ib. 

Opdvos dd€ns. See St. Matthew, p. 183. 
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THE ARAMAIC BACKGROUND OF THE 
GOSPELS 


THE question as to the language spoken by our Lord has 
been much debated during the last century and a half. 
In 1767 a Neapolitan named Diodati tried to prove that at 
the Christian era Greek was the only language spoken in 
Palestine! Five years later a reply appeared from the pen 
of De Rossi,? who held that at this period the Hellenistic 
language was not current in Palestine, and that Christ spoke 
Syro-Chaldee. He was followed in 1798 by Pfannkuche,’ 
who came to the same conclusion. Five years later a more 
moderate view was put forward by Prof. Paulus of Jena, 
who held that Aramaic was the current language in Pales- 
tine in the time of Christ, but that Greek was so commonly 
spoken that Christ may have employed it.* Since this date 
it has been commonly accepted that Aramaic was the popu- 
lar language of Palestine in the lifetime of Christ. This 
has been argued at length by Dalman,? Neubauer,® Meyer,’ 
Zahn,® and Schiirer,? and is assumed for Jerusalem by so 
eminent an authority as Wellhausen,!” as well as by the host 
of writers on the New Testament who, knowing no Aramaic, 
are dependent here upon what they suppose to be expert 

1 De Christo graece loquente exercitatio. Neap., 1767. 

2 Della lingua propria di Cristo e degh Ebrei nazionali della Palestina da’ 
tempi de’ Maccabet. Parma, 1772. 

3 Ueber die Paldstinische Landessprache in dem Zeitalter Christi und der 
Apostel, in Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek, vol. viii. Leipzig, 1798. Trans- 
lated in Clark’s Biblical Cabinet, vol. ii. Edin. 1833. 

* Verostmilia de Iudaeis Palaestinensibus lesu atque etiam Apostolis non 
Aramaea dialecto sola, sed Graeca quoque Avamaizante locutis. Jenae, 1803. 

5 Words of Jesus. Edin. tgo2. 

5 Studia Biblica, i. Oxford, 1885. 

" Jesu Muttersprache. Leipzig, 1896. 

8 Linlettung in das Neue Testament, 


® Jewish People in the Time of Christ, 1. i. 8. Edin. tgor. 
 LEinleitiung in die dret ersten Evangelien, s. 14. 
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authority. In favour of Greek as the language of Christ 
there are only two well-known names. In 1862 Dr, Roberts 
believed that he had proved ‘ beyond the reach of all reason- 
able objection, and from the undeniable facts of the New 
Testament history, that Greek and not Hebrew was the 
common language of public intercourse in the days of Christ 
and his Apostles’;! and in 1891 Dr. T. K. Abbott? came to 
the conclusion that ‘the admitted facts are quite recon- 
cilable with the supposition that Aramaic was but little 
used, and by a minority; and are not reconcilable with the 
supposition that Greek was not generally familiar’; 

The following facts seem to be provable :— 

(z) From the period of the exile to the Christian era 
Hebrew gradually ceased to be the language of ordinary life 
in Palestine, whilst it still continued to be the language of 
the schools and of sacred literature. 

The following are written in Hebrew :— 

c. 520, Haggai and Zechariah. 

c. 450, Malachi, Isaiah lvi-lxvi (?). 

c. 300, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah (parts of Ezra are in 
Aramaic). 

c. 170, Daniel (partly in Aramaic). 

The following were probably written in Hebrew, but are 
now extant in Greek :— 

Ecclesiasticus, Pre-Maccabean. 

Judith, Maccabean (?). 

1 Maccabees, first cent. B.C. 


1 Discussions on the Gospels, p. 298. London, 1862. Reissued in 1888 as 
Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles. See also A Short Proof that 
Greek was the Language of Christ, London, 1893. 

2 Essays on the Original Texts of the Old and New Testaments, No. 5, p. 182. 
London, 1891. 

3 See also Dr. Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament Greek, p.8. ‘That 
Jesus Himself and the Apostles regularly used Aramaic is beyond question, 
but that Greek was also at command is almost equally certain.’ 

4 The Hebrew Books of Ruth, Canticles, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Jonah, 
Job, and portions of the Psalter and the Book of Proverbs are of uncertain 
date, but all probably post-exile, 


8.8.P. U 
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Psalms of Solomon, first cent. B.C. 

Baruch i-iii. 8, date doubtful. 

Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, second cent. B.C. (?). 

The following may have been written in Hebrew, but are 
now extant only in other languages :— 

Book of Jubilees, second cent. B. C. 

Book of Enoch, first cent. B.C. (?).? 

(2) After the return from captivity Aramaic gradually 
made its way in Palestine until it superseded Hebrew as the 
language of everyday life. For the proofs see Dalman, 
pp. 2ff.; Schiirer, II. i. 8 ff. It seems to have been little 
used for literary purposes in the pre-Christian and early 
post-Christian period. Parts of Ezra and Daniel are in 
Aramaic, and Marshall? believes that Tobit and Baruch 
ili. Q—iv. 4 were originally written in this language. Further, 
Josephus states that he first wrote his Fewzsk War in 
Aramaic. 

(c) From the period of Alexander (c. 320) Greek culture 
found its way increasingly into Palestine. For proofs see 
Schiirer, II. i. 11 ff. It is doubtful how far it was used by 
Palestinian Jews for literary purposes. The Wisdom of 
Solomon and 2, 3, and 4 Maccabees were probably written 
in Egypt, but the place of writing of the following is uncer- 
tain :— 

Tobit, 200-100 B.C. (?). 

The Greek Esdras before Josephus. 

The Greek additions to Esther and Daniel.’ 

The Prayer of Manasses, date uncertain. 

The Epistle of Jeremiah, date uncertain. 

If it cannot be proved that any of these books were written 
in Palestine, or that the translators of 1 Maccabees, Judith, 

1 For evidence in favour of Hebrew originals of these books and of the 
Testaments see the editions of Dr. Charles, 

2 Dict. Bib., articles Tobit, Baruch, 


* The date of these additions is quite uncertain. Marshall, Dict, Bib., 
argues for an Aramaic original of Bel and the Dragon. 
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Psalms of Solomon, and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs were Palestinians, it must yet remain possible 
that this was the case. That books were written in Greek 
by Palestinians is also made probable by the reference in 
early Christian writers to lost works of Jewish writers in 
Greek. Such were Theodotus, who wrote a poem on 
Sichem in hexameters (second cent. B.C.?); Philo, an epic 
poet (second cent. B,C. ?); Ezekiel, a dramatic poet (second 
cent. B.C.?); Justus of Tiberias, an historian known to 
Josephus ; Eupolemus, an historian (second cent. B.C.). 

Thus the evidence for any Palestinian Greek literature 
in the pre-Christian period seems to be slight, and mainly 
inferential. But we are not much better off in the case of 
Aramaic Palestinian literature in this period. And for 
the last century B.C. and first century A.D. the evidence 
for Hebrew Palestinian literature is of the nature of proba- 
bility that books now extant in other languages were 
originally written in Hebrew. 

Still more doubtful is the extent to which Greek was 
understood and spoken in Palestine in everyday life at the 
Christian era.2. Schiirer, who holds that ‘ Aramaic was in 
the time of Christ the sole popular language of Palestine’, 
is nevertheless constrained to admit that ‘a slight acquaint- 
ance with Greek was very widely diffused, and that the 
more educated classes used it without difficulty’; ‘there must 
have been not infrequently the necessary acquaintance with 
the Greek tongue’;* and Dalman, whilst arguing that 
‘Aramaic was the everyday speech of the Jewish people 
at this period’, adds the significant qualification, ‘in so far 
at least as it was not Greek.’ * 

It seems to be probable that in the last century B.C. and 
first century A.D. Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek might be, 


1 On these writers see Schirer, II. iii. 222 ff. 

2 The best: account of the spread of Greek in Palestine is perhaps to be 
found in Zahn, Linlestung, 1. 24 ff. 

3 II. i. 9, 48. aye AD age 
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and were, all alike used for literary purposes. Further, that 
for purposes of social intercourse Hebrew was dead except 
amongst the learned in the Jewish Rabbinical Schools, 
Aramaic was the language proper of Palestine, and the 
lower classes, especially in the villages, may have spoken it 
alone. But in view of the wide diffusion of Greek culture 
and religion since Alexander the Great, and the presence 
of large numbers of Greeks and Hellenistic Jews in the 
larger cities, it would have been easy for any intelligent 
Jew to acquire a smattering of Greek sufficient for purposes 
of conversation with Greeks whom he met in the Greek- 
speaking cities or with Hellenistic Jews who had settled in 
Palestine. The question whether Christ Himself spoke 
Greek can hardly be settled by arguing from general 
probabilities as to the spread of the Greek language in 
Palestine. To answer it we must interrogate the written 
records of His life and words. 

And in dealing with these our question becomes a double 
one. The first three Gospels are written in Greek. (1) 
Was that their original language, and are they based on 
Greek sources? (2) Apart from the question of the 
language of the first Gospel writings, did Christ speak in 
Aramaic or in Greek ? 

The case of St. Luke is the easiest and may be taken 
first. It is written in Greek, and is largely based on Greek 
sources, That is to say, the compiler had before him 
a Greek Gospel practically identical with our St. Mark. 
He has also a good many sayings which are also found in 
St. Matthew. Whatever St. Matthew may have done, 
St. Luke no doubt drew them from a Greek source or 
sources. The rest of the Gospel of St, Luke was probably 
also based on Greek sources. The first two chapters, which 
are strongly marked by Hebraisms (not Aramaisms), have 
often been thought to be translation work of a Hebrew 
original. But it is equally possible that they were pur- 


ve we ee oe 
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posely written in the style of the Greek version of the Old 
Testament. St. Luke’s language, generally speaking, in the 
Gospel is tinged with Hebraisms, but these need not any- 
where be signs of translation work. Conscious imitation of 
the Septuagint will quite adequately account for them. 

The case of the Second Gospel is rather different. This 
too is extant in Greek, and in the judgement of most 
modern writers that was the original language. The Greek 
of the Gospel is coloured by Aramaisms (not Hebraisms), 
So long ago as 1902 I ventured to suggest that the only 
adequate explanation of this foreign element is that the 
Gospel is a translation of an Aramaic original.! Recently 
this opinion has received the weighty corroboration of the 
judgement of Wellhausen. It is not sufficient to say that 
the writer may have been an Aramaic-speaking Jew who 
was not very adequately equipped with a knowledge of 
Greek, and that he was writing in Greek matter which had 
come to him orally in Aramaic. The evidence rather 
suggests, as Wellhausen points out, a translator of an 
Aramaic document who sometimes misinterprets by trans- 
lating too literally. 

On the original language of the First Gospel much has 
been written, but the investigations of the last century of 
criticism seem to have proved beyond reasonable doubt 
that the Gospel was written in Greek, and is based at least 
in part upon Greek sources. Like St. Luke, the author 
had before him a Gospel practically identical with our 
St. Mark. And he also has a good many sayings which in 
substance are also found in the Third Gospel. 

It may be still debated whether these sayings lay before 
St. Luke and the author of the First Gospel in the same form 
and language. A comparison of the sayings common to 
the two writers does not suggest that the two writers were 
translating an Aramaic document. The present writer 


1 Expository Times, xiii. 328 fi. 
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believes that the author of the First Gospel had such a docu- 
ment (a collection of discourses by the Apostle Matthew) 
before him (either in a Greek translation or in the original 
Aramaic), and that St. Luke became acquainted with some 
of its contents when they had been translated into Greek 
and had become scattered in oral transmission or in 
the process of incorporation into other writings. (See 
pp. 281 ff.) 

Thus an examination of the first three Gospels suggests 
the conclusion that they are at least in part based upon 
earlier Aramaic Gospel writings. The evidence for an 
original Aramaic Mark is perhaps slight, that for an 
Aramaic collection of discourses written by Matthew the 
Apostle rests upon the well-known evidence of Papias.' 
Meanwhile the conclusion so reached is perhaps surprising. 
In view of the fact that most of the extant Palestinian 
literature of a religious nature seems to have been written 
in Hebrew, we might have expected those who first 
attempted to record the words and works of the Messiah 
to have adopted this language.* The fact that they did not 
do so is probably due to many causes arising out of the 
circumstances of the early Palestinian Churches. By the 
time that the first written records were made, the gulf 
between the Jewish Christians and their compatriot Jews 
had probably widened. There may have been some sort of 
feeling that for records of Christ’s life in Hebrew the use of 
the sacred language of Judaism would seem too much like 


1 Cited by Eus., H. E., iii. 39. Hebrew in this passage may mean Hebrew 
or Aramaic. See Dalman, W, J., p. 6, Zahn, Eini.,i. 18. It is possible that 
Papias identified ra Ady.a with our First Gospel, but as Harnack points out 
(Sayings, p. 248) the informant of Papias may have known better. 

2 Attempts to show that the earliest Gospel writings were in Hebrew 
have not proved very successful. See Dalman, W. J., 43 ff. Briggs (Ethical 
Teaching of Jesus, 4,5) holds that the Logia was written in Hebrew, and 
that the narratives of the Infancy in Mt and Lk rest upon Hebrew originals. 
But the Hebraistic colouring of Lk i, ii may well be due to imitation of the 
Greek of the Septuagint, and elsewhere both the linguistic features of the 
Gospels and also general considerations favour Aramaic against Hebrew. 
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an attempt to identify Christianity with the religion of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. Still more powerful would be the 
fact that Palestinian Christianity included in its member- 
ship many by whom Hebrew would be little understood. 
There were many Hellenists living in Palestine, of whom 
some would have some knowledge of Aramaic whilst 
others may have been acquainted only with Greek. There 
were many Galileans to whom again Aramaic would be 
acceptable. And there were no doubt others, e.g. at 
Antioch, to whom Greek would have been still more 
intelligible even if they understood any Aramaic at all. 
It was no doubt the increasing numbers of this element in 
Palestine itself and the needs of the growing Greek-speaking 
Churches in Asia Minor and Greece that led to the com- 
pilation of Greek Gospels. If St. Mark ever existed in 
Aramaic it must very soon have been translated. St. 
Matthew and St. Luke knew it only in a Greek translation. 
And the same is true of the Aramaic collection of discourses. 
It is possible that the writer of the First Gospel had seen 
the original Aramaic, but St. Luke (even if he had before 
him the complete collection at all and not rather excerpts 
from it which had passed into other writings) certainly 
knew its contents in a Greek form. 


Aramaisms in St. Mark, 


(1) The frequent historic presents (about 150). In E-xposz- 
tory Times, xiii. 329, I suggested that these were due to trans- 
lation of Aramaic participles. About seventy-one of these 
are cases of Aéyer or A€yovowv. Wellhausen, Linlectung, p. 16, 
says: ‘ Bei Aéyec ist auch das Praesens historicum wichtig, 
das in diesem Falle noch beliebter ist als sonst. Man darf 
darin aramaischen Einfluss erkennen.’ 

(2) The use of #pgaro (-avro) with an infinitive about 
twenty-six times. This might be Hebrew as well as Ara- 
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maic. Dalman, W. %., 27, says, ‘the Palestinian Jewish litera- 
ture uses the meaningless “ he began” in the same fashion.’ 

(3) The frequent use of 67: after verbs of ‘saying’. 

(4) The frequent use of woAAé as an adverb = the Ara- 
maic ‘iD. So now Wellhausen. See e.g. on Mk i. 45 ‘ aoAdd 
adverbial wie saggi; bei Mk beliebt’. 

(5) Mk iv. 8 ev...ev...€v. The MSS. offer many com- 
binations of evs and ev. Due to translation of 3M or 3 °1N. 
Wellhausen says, ‘ év rprékovra Kai ev €€nKovTa Kal ev EKaTOV 
bedeutet dreissigmal oder dreissigfach wie chad schib‘a (Dan 
iii. g eins sieben) émramAacios’ (Finl., p. 31). I gave this 
reference in Expository Times, Xiii. 330. 

(6) Mk vi. 22 ris Ovyarpos adrans (A.C. adro6 8 B). In 
Expository Times, xiii. 330, I suggested that this was due to 
mistranslation of an Aramaic original. Wellhausen on vi. 17 
says, ‘avrés weist nach aramdischer Weise vor auf ‘Hpdééns. 
Ebenso vi. 22 atris tis ‘Hpwdiddos.’ 

(7) Mk iii. 28 rots viols Tov dvOpeérwv isa pure Aramaism 
= Tols avOpérrots. 

(8) Mk xii. 28 wdévrwy. The masculine is probably due 
to mistranslation of the neutral Aramaic. 

(9) Mki. 23,v.2 ev mvevpari dxabdéprw = ‘ possessed by 
an unclean spirit’. The difficult €y is probably due to 
mistranslation. 

(10) Mk viii. 24 671, mistranslation 5 = obs. 

(11) Mk vi. 8,9 ef pH and a@Adé@ are probably both due 
to misreading of s>), ‘and not, as Ndx = ‘sondern’. 

(12) In Expository Times, xiii. 329, I urged that the 
tautology and fullness of expression which is so striking 
a feature of Mark’s style is thoroughly Semitic in character. 
See now on this Wellhausen, Z7zleztung, p. 17 f. 

For the following Iam indebted to Wellhausen :— 

(13) Mki. 7 od... avroo ‘ist semitisch ’. 

(14) Mk i. 8 €Bdmrica ‘ ebenso das Priateritum (ich taufe 
euch da eben)’. 
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(15) Mk i. 34 ‘D: Kal rods daporia exovras e€éBarev 
atTa am avtéy. Durchaus semitisch’. 

(16) Mki. 35 e€9AOev kal dmndAOev. See Linleitung, p.17. 

(17) Mkit. 4 drecréyacay rhv oréynv. Wellhausen points 
out that after this clause éfop¥gavres seems pointless. He 
suggests that dear. krA. is a misrendering of schaqluhi or 
arimuhi leggara, which in this context meant ‘they brought 
him up to the roof’. 

(18) Mk ii. 7 Aadret Brachnpet for Aare? Bracdn wav due 
to translation of two Aramaic participles. 

(19) Mk ii. 10 6 vids Tob avOpérov literal translation of 
the Aramaic phrase =‘man’. So ii. 28. 

(20) Mk ii. 22 ‘ed d& uy ist vella (sonst) ’. 

(21) Mk iii. 4 ‘od¢ew ist das jiidisch aramdische ‘nN’. 
Linleitung, p. 33: 

(22) Mk v. 41 For rad6a D. has paBBi OaBira. Well- 
hausen thinks that the original was paB.6a the feminine of 
rabid = ‘ maiden’. 

(23) Mk vii. 21-23 r@v dvOpérray... Tov dvOpwrov. Both 
are renderings of nasha. 

(24) Mk vii. 30 ‘ BeBAnpévoy ist r’mé = liegend’. 

(25) Mkvii. 31. Sidon is an error for Saidan = Bethsaida. 
It had occurred to me before I saw Wellhausen’s note that 
dia YidSvos might be a misrendering of xs n°). 

(26) Mk x. 22 jv yap €xov = the Aramaic qné hva. 

(27) Mk xiv. 8 ‘éoyev tragt den Sinn von eschk’chat und 
klingt lautlich daran an; mpoéAaBev pvpicat sicht vollends 
nach einem Aramaismus aus’. 

(28) Mk xv. 13 ‘Das aramiische Aquivalent fiir méAuv 
bedeutet nicht bloss abermals, sondern auch weiter, darauf. 
Es konnte hier vielleicht im Griechischen Aingegen, hinwieder 
heissen ’. 

(29) The order verb-subject: ‘ Diese Wortstellung, von der 
sich bei Markus nur wenige Ausnahmen finden, ist semitisch, 
nicht griechisch, L2lectung, p. 19. 
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Other cases may be gleaned from Wellhausen’s commen- 
tary on Mark or from his Linlectung, pp. 14 ff. 

The impression which St. Mark makes as being a trans- 
lation of our Aramaic original is one which derives its 
strength not so much from a number of isolated points as 
from the style and sentence-construction taken as a whole. 
The Gospel has a Semitic atmosphere about it to an extent 
which is not true of the other two Synoptic Gospels. In 
part single sentences or phrases are Semitic in character and 
might be retranslated into either Hebrew or Aramaic. But 
it is the specifically Aramaic colouring that predominates. 
It is just this fact that makes any attempt at retranslation 
so precarious and uncertain. For we know unhappily very 
little of the actual Aramaic idiom spoken in our Lord’s 
lifetime. The extant Aramaic literature is either too 
early, as e.g. the Aramaic sections of Ezra and Daniel, or 
too late, as e.g. the Palestinian Aramaic literature of the 
post-Christian period or the Meshnic Aramaic, to be any 
very precise guide. Wellhausen thinks that the Aramaic 
section in Daniel stands nearest to the Aramaic of Christ’s 
time. Dalman believes that ‘the Targum of Onquelos 
and the Palestinian Talmud and Midrash remain our most 
important criteria’. But Wellhausen objects that the Tar- 
gums as translations are strongly hebraized, and that the 
Palestinian Talmudic Aramaic is too specifically Rabbinic. 

Even if the proofs that St. Mark’s Gospel was originally 
written in Aramaic were more convincing than they are it 
is probable that no competent Aramaic scholar would 
venture to retranslate it into the original in view of the 
very great ignorance that we are in as to the exact nature 
of the idiom and vocabulary of the Aramaic spoken in 
Palestine in the first century. The most that can be done 
is to point out the probability that the Greek of the Gospel 
reflects an Aramaic background and to make tentative 
suggestions here and there as to the probable wording of an 
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Aramaic phrase or two. See further on this subject, Well- 
hausen, Lixleitung, pp. 38 ff. 


Aramaisms in the Collection of Discourses. 


Since this source has to be reconstructed out of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke it is not unnatural that critical 
writers should differ largely in their attempts to refashion 
it. The usual method of doing so is to work upon the 
principle that all passages common to Matthew and Luke 
and not in Mark may be supposed to have come from the 
discourse collection. This principle underlies Harnack’s 
reconstruction.! Weiss? enlarges his reconstructed collec- 
tion of discourses by putting into it sections common to all 
three Evangelists, on the principle that Mark had already 
borrowed from it, and that sections so borrowed lay before 
Matthew and Luke in duplicate, both in the original docu- 
ment and in Mark. 

I have elsewhere * tried to show that the First Gospel is 
our best authority for the contents of this discourse source, 
and that we should probably assign to it most of the 
sayings and parables peculiar to this Gospel together with 
some of the sayings which are found also in Luke either in 
substance or in close verbal agreement, on the ground of 
similarity in certain characteristics to the sayings peculiar 
to Mark. 

But without attempting to settle the exact contents ot 
this collection we may ask whether in passages assigned to 
it by recent writers there are any traces of an Aramaic 
original. The following is a gleaning from some recent 
works, with no attempt at completeness, of supposed traces 
of such an Aramaic background. 

Mt xxiii. 25 éowdev dé yénovary. 

1 Spriiche und Reden Jesu. Leipzig, 1907. 


2 Die Quellen der synoptischen Uberlieferung. Leipzig, 1908. 
3 St. Matthew, Intern, Crit. Comm,, pp. xli ff. 
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Lk xi. 39 76 8¢ éowbev bpd yépel. 

Wellhausen, Linlettung, p. 36, argues that Luke is right 
here, and that Matthew’s yéyovovy should be in the second 
person. The error is due to mistranslation of a participle. 

But ad’rod in Mt xxiii. 26 shows that Matthew interprets 
the whole saying as a contrast between the outside of the 
vessels and their contents which are impure because the 
product of avarice (4pmayjs Kai adkpacias). On the other 
hand Luke’s juey is inconsistent with his context. Without 
it the contrast is as in Matthew between the contents of the 
vessels and their exterior. This is also the meaning of 
vv. 40, 41. With vay the contrast in v. 39 is between the 
ceremonial cleanness of the vessels and the moral unclean- 
ness of their possessors. 

Wellhausen tries to introduce consistency into St. Luke 
by transposing éowfev and é£wOer in v. 40, by interpreting 
6 mo.noas in the sense of ‘cleanse’, and by supposing that 
dére EAenpoovyny in v. 41 is a mistaken misreading of }o7 = 
xka0dépioov as in Matthew for ‘21, which is supposed to mean 
‘give alms’. 

It must, however, remain doubtful whether the two points 
of divergence in which Wellhausen appeals to an Aramaic 
original are not rather due to different interpretation of a 
saying which lay before the two Evangelists in slightly 
different forms. 

Matthew interprets the whole saying with reference to 
the Jewish casuistical distinctions between clean and unclean 
utensils. Ceremonial cleansing of a vessel could not really 
make it clean if it was used to contain that which was pro- 
cured by immoral means. If the vessels were used only to 
contain things rightly obtained ceremonial cleansing would 
be unnecessary, St. Luke, on the other hand, interprets the 
whole passage with primary reference not to the Jewish 
casuistic rules about vessels, but to the persons of the hearers. 
‘They laid great stress on the cleansing of vessels whilst 
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their own hearts were evil. The same God who made the 
vessel made also their inner being and would require purity 
in the one as much as in the other. Let them give alms of 
the contents of the vessels and they need not trouble so 
much about ceremonial cleansing.’ 

It is quite possible that Luke had the saying before him 
much as it stands in Matthew, and that to widen its atmo- 
sphere from a purely Jewish to a more universal one he has 
inserted tu@y in v. 39, has also perhaps inserted v. 40, and 
has paraphrased xa@dpicov by dére EAenpoov’yny in Vv, 41. 

Mt v. Il €izwow may mrovnpov Kab? dyer. 

Lk vi. 22 Kal €xBddwoty 76 dvopa buoy ws TrovNpor. 

Wellhausen (ibid.) argues that behind these two sentences 
lies an Aramaic phrase which might literally have been 
rendered by exBddwowy vyly dvoya movnpév. But whether 
in Aramaic or in Greek this strikes one as being less 
probable than either of the two phrases in the Gospels. 
Still in view of the remarkable verbal agreement in the 
rest of the passage the appeal to an Aramaic original to 
explain variations in this sentence is plausible. 

Mt v. 12 tods mpo buav = Lk vi. 23 of marépes avTaov, 
Wellhausen (ibid.) says that these variants go back to daq’ 
damathon and dag damaikon. ‘This is plausible. 

Mt x. 12 domdoaabe aityy = Lk x. 5 A€yere’ Elphvn TO 
olkK® TOUTO. 

Wellhausen (ibid.) urges that the Lucan form is presup- 
posed also in the following words in Mt x. 13. He means, 
I suppose, that the original Aramaic has been literally given 
by Luke, and abbreviated by Matthew into domdcace. 
This is possible. 

Mt xi. 19 épyov = Lk vii. 35 réxvor. 

Meyer! suggests as originals snNWAy, NTIIY. But xqIy 
does not immediately suggest réxvov. Moreover, it is 
questionable whether réxvwy is not the right reading in 


1 Jesu Muttersprache, p. 82. 
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both Gospels. In Matthew it is read by B?D al S'S?ack 
against NB*S%* Codd ap Hier for €pyov, which seems 
therefore to have no testimony prior to the fourth century. 
If réxywy is original in Matthew, épy@v is due not to an 
Aramaic original, but to a Greek copyist who substituted it 
as easier than téxvor. WN has it also in Luke. 

Mt xxi. 31 mpodyovow bas eis THY BaciAEiav Tob Oeod. 

Lk vii. 29, 30 édtKaiwoav ... Tv Bovdry Tob Ged. 

Meyer, p. 86, regards these two phrases as parallels, 
though they appear in very different contexts. He thinks 
that Matthew’s BaciAcfar is a translation of sna = ‘coun- 
sel’, misread as xm2>0 = ‘kingdom’, and that mpodéyou- 
ow and édikaiwocay are variant translations of }2" But 
it is doubtful whether this verb could possibly be rendered 
by mpodyovo. 

The above are some of the most striking cases where 
variants in passages common to Matthew and Luke have 
been traced to a common Aramaic original. I must confess 
that they do not seem to me, either singly or collectively, to 
be at all convincing. 

Many variants in such passages muzgh¢, it is true, be 
different translations of a Semitic original, e.g. :— 


Mt v. 25 danpérn = Lk xii. 58 mpdxropi 
v. 26 Kodpadvrnv xii. 59 Aemrév 
V. 39 oTpérpov vi. 29 ma&pexe 
vi. 28 KkaTapddere xii. 27 KaTavonoare 
vii. 11 dvres xi. 13 bmadpxovTes 
vii. 13 mvAnS xiii. 24 Odpas 
vii. 25 Bpoyy vi. 48 myppobpas 
Vil. 27 WT@OLS Vi. a PNY Ba 
x. 16 mpdBara X. 3 dpvas 
x. 28 duvépevov xil. 5 €€ovclayv €xovra 
xi. 8 otkols TOY Bacir€ov vii. 25 Bactrelors 
xi. 17 €xdwaabe Vii. 32 ExAatoarte 
XXIV. 43 elacey xii. 39 apnKey 
Xxiv. 45 dobdos xii. 42 olkovdpos 
XXiv. 45 olkereias xii. 42 Oepameias 


xxiv. 45 Tpopyy Xii. 42 olToMéT ploy 
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In others it seems rather probable that Luke has sub- 
stituted a word exegetical of the variant which Matthew 
has, e. g. :-— 


Mtv. 46 domdonobe = Lk vi. 33 eyadorojre 
v. 48 7éXevon vi. 36 oixrippoves 
vi. 12 dpecAnpara xi. 4 dpuaprias 
vii. II ayada xi. 13 mvedpa dyov 
X. 34 paXalpay xii. 51 Svapepiopov 
XXlii. 34 ypapparets xi. 49 amoarédous 


whilst in others there are variations more serious in character, 
or omissions or additions on the part of one or other Evan- 
gelist, or so striking a variation in meaning, that it is very 
difficult to suppose that the two Evangelists could be trans- 
lating from the same Aramaic document, or indeed using 
a common Greek course, e. g.:— 


Mt v.15. Luke, in viii. 16, adds oxever, and has kdéyns for 
podiov. In xi. 33 he has pddcov, but prefixes els kpdarny. 
Matthew has at the end kai Adpret mao Tots ev olKia. 
Luke, iva of elamropevopevor 76 POs BrErrwowy. 

Mt vii.g. Lk xi. 12 adds the clause about the egg. 

Mt x. 29 two sparrows; Lk xii. 6 five sparrows. 

Mt v. 3-12 = Lk vi. 20-23. Matthew has nine blessings 
Luke, four blessings and four woes. 

Mt vi. 9-13 = Lk xi. 1-4. Matthew is longer. 

( Mt xxiii. 14 KAelere THY Bacirelav TOY ovpavar. 

\ Lk xi. 52 pare tiv Kreida THs yvdoews. 

Mt xxiii. 23 dvnOov kal 7d Kvpuvor. 

| Lk xi. 42 mhyavov Kal wav Adyxavov. 

{ Mt xxiii. 23 rov €Xcov Kal Thy miotLy. 

| Lk xi. 42 tiv adydrny Tob Oe0b. 

Mt xxiii. 25-26 = Lk xi. 39-41. In Matthew the contrast 
is between the exterior of the vessels and their contents, 
in Luke between the inner immorality of the hearers and 
their zeal for ceremonially cleansing the outsides of 
vessels. 

Mt xxiii. 27 = Lk xi. 41. In Matthew the Pharisees are 
compared to whitened tombs, in Luke to unwhitened 
tombs. 

Mt xxiv. 40 dyp@ = Lk xvii. 34 KAivns. 


These and similar divergences, combined with the 
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frequently quite different situation and context in which 
sayings are placed, make it very difficult to believe that 
Matthew and Luke are translating from a common Aramaic 
document, or indeed using a common source, whether 
Aramaic or Greek. It is, of course, quite possible, though 
detailed proof can I believe not be given (the argument 
must be based on the general Aramaic ring of the sayings), 
that the passages common to Matthew and Luke are all 
ultimately drawn from an Aramaic collection of sayings. 
It is possible that either Matthew or Luke (Matthew more 
probably) used this source and translated it. But if so, 
in order to account for the variations between the two 
Evangelists, other translators must have done the same 
work and the sayings thus translated must have passed 
through several stages of transmission in Greek, and 
probably been diffused into several sources before they 
reached the other Evangelist (probably Luke). 

To our first question therefore the answer must be that 
there is some evidence that the Gospels are based at least 
in part on Aramaic sources. So far as Mark goes the 
evidence is the Aramaic atmosphere that surrounds the 
Greek in which it was written. For Matthew and Luke 
the evidence is that on the one hand the sayings common 
to them seem to be derived ultimately from a common 
source, and on the other that Papias seems to bear witness 
to such a source, and says that it was written in Aramaic. 
This suggests an answer to the second question. If the 
earliest Gospel documents, the Second Gospel, and Matthew’s 
collection of discourses, were written in Aramaic, there is 
a presumption that that is the language which Christ 
habitually used. Is there any other evidence to this effect ? 
And upon this point reference is generally made to the 
passages in the Gospels which contain Aramaic words or 
expressions as uttered by Christ. They are the following — 

(1) Mk v. 41 tadc0a Koup (see above, p. 297). 
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It is, however, not a little remarkable, on the assumption 
that Christ habitually spoke in Aramaic, that this particular 
phrase should have been preserved. Its retention would 
be explained ina much more obvious and striking way if 
Christ habitually spoke Greek and had here departed from 
His usual custom to speak to the child in the only language 
known to her. 

(2) Mk iii. 17 Boavnpyés. 

The retention of this name would be equally intelligible 
whether Christ spoke usually in Aramaic or in Greek. But 
it perhaps lends weight to, ‘he theory that He spoke in 
Aramaic. ft 

(3) Mk vii. 34 eft dd. 

Here as in No.1 the retention of the Aramaic word is 
more easily explained if Aramaic was not the language 
ordinarily spoken by Christ, but was employed by Him here 
exceptionally. The reason cannot of course be determined, 
but possibly the man to whom the words were uttered 
understood no other language. 

(4) Mk xv. 34 eAa: eAwi Aapa caBay bavi (Aapa BD, Acua 
NCL, caBaydan EF KL, caBaxraver &, (apdaver D, 
(aBadOave: B). The Greek editor of Mark has slightly 
Hebraized the verse in Aapa for Aeua and in eA for adrat, 
but caBaydav is wholly Aramaic. A great deal of stress 
has been laid on this verse by those who maintain that 
Jesus spoke Aramaic only. But as Abbott justly remarks, 
‘the argument is deprived of all weight by the fact that 
the words are a quotation.’ 

In view of Mark’s statement that some of those who 
stood near could either really misunderstand the cry to be 
a call for Elias or distort it into an appeal to Elias by way 
of a mocking joke, it is difficult not to believe that Christ 
quoted the Psalm in Hebrew, Eli Eli lama azabhtani. In 
that case the source of Mark, whether an original Aramaic 
Mark or St. Peter speaking in Aramaic, has Aramaized the 

S.S.P, Xx 
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words for the benefit of a circle to whom Aramaic would 
be familiar rather than Hebrew. If the words wete 
originally uttered in Hebrew they throw no light upon the 
language usually used by Christ, but only prove that He was 
acquainted with the Hebrew Scriptures and could quote 
them when He pleased. 

(5) Some Aramaic phrases in sayings of Christ which 
have been translated into Greek in our Gospels have already 
been noticed on pp. 295-7. Note especially here Mk iv. 8 
and iii. 28. There are also in His sayings several Aramaic 
or Hebrew words which have been simply transliterated. 
Such are paxé Mt v. 22, papwvas Mt vi. 24, Lk xvi. g, 
apnv, aBBa Mk xiv. 36, kopBav Mk vii. 11, yéevva, Beed- 
(eBovA Mt x. 25, xii. 27, but these throw little light upon 
the question of the language generally spoken by Him 
because they are most of them words which might well 
have been borrowed by a Greek-speaking Jew from Hebrew 
or Aramaic. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the facts now stated 
seem to be the following :— 

(2) There seems to be some evidence that our present 
Synoptic Gospels are based at least in part upon Aramaic 


originals. If so, it is more probable than not that the 


earliest Gospel writings were written in Aramaic because 
Christ spoke in Aramaic. 

(4) The Aramaic words retained in His sayings in a 
Greek transliteration are on the whole most easily explained 
from the same fact, though one or two of them, e. g. radia 
coup and epdada, would be more strikingly explained on 
the assumption that He spoke Greek. 

(c) One or two Aramaic idioms translated into Greek, 
e.g. Mk, iii. 8, iv. 28, suggest Aramaic as His habitual 
language. 

(2) The Cry upon the Cross, Mk xv. 34, points to an 
acquaintance by Him with the Hebrew Scriptures, 
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NOTE 


Some inferences as to the historical character of some 
expressions of Christ which are based upon examination 
of their supposed Aramaic originals. 

6 vids Tod avOpdrrov. 

Some extravagant hypotheses have been based upon the 
supposed Aramaic original of this phrase. 

It is said with justice that the original would be Nw3N 13, 
but it is further said, as e. g. by Wellhausen, that this really 
means not ‘the Son of Man’ but ‘der Mensch’ (so de 
Lagarde, Lietzmann, Schmidt). For ‘the Son of Man’, 
see Dalman, p. 239. 

It has been further argued that in the mouth of Christ 
‘der Mensch’ was simply an equivalent of the pronoun 
of the first person, or that the phrase was not used by 
Christ Himself but invented for Him in the Christian 
Church. 

Wellhausen,! for example, argues as follows :— 

(1) 6 vids Tod dvOpérov is a translation of Barnascha. 

(2) Barnascha can only mean ‘ der Mensch’. 

(3) As attributed to Christ it can only mean the Messiah. 
But how can this be? 

(4) It was not a standing Messianic title. 

(5) It came into use in the Church when the expectation 
of His return grew up. He must, they thought, have foretold 
this, but they shrank from representing Him as saying in 
plain terms, ‘I shall appear as Messiah in glory.’ 

Consequently they put into His mouth the words, ‘The 
Man of whom Daniel spoke will appear in the clouds of 
the heaven.’ 

This was soon interpreted as equivalent to ‘I will return’. 
The next stage was to make the Son of Man the subject 
in the prophecies of death and resurrection where it be- 


1 Das Evangelium Marci, pp. 65 ff. 
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comes necessarily a designation of Christ Himself. Finally, 
the phrase was introduced into non-eschatological sayings, 
where it becomes equivalent simply to ‘I’. 

Now Wellhausen is a brilliant philologist, but he is 
often a very bad interpreter, and his exposition of the 
development of this phrase in the Church is contrary to all 
the evidence.! 

In the first place, so far from there having been a 
tendency to introduce the phrase into Christian theology, 
there seems to have been a directly contrary tendency to 
avoid it. In what other way can we explain its almost 
entire absence from the writings of the New Testament 
outside the Gospels ? 

Secondly, the phrase is used in passages of eschatological 
and of non-eschatological import, which so far as any 
evidence goes are equally early in respect of attestation ; 

e. if it be said that Mark is the earliest strata of Gospel 
tradition the phrase occurs there in x. 45 in a non-eschato- 
logical context side by side with its occurrence in eschato- 
logical passages. Or if it be said that passages common to 
Matthew and Luke are drawn from a source which is as 
early as Mark and of as good authority, there too we find 
the phrase in contexts of both characters (see Harnack, 
Spriiche und Reden Fesu, p. 165). In fact there is not a 
shred of evidence that the phrase in non-eschatological 
passages is later than it is in eschatological contexts. 

If we are dealing with the evidence of the New Testament 
and not trying to force speculative theories into it, we shall 
reconstruct the history of the phrase ‘Son of Man’ on lines 
quite different to Wellhausen’s fantastic edifice. 

It may be quite true that 6 ulds rob avOpdrov is a 
translation of NWIN 13. 


1 [It is satisfactory to find Harnack (Sfriiche, p. 169) expressing. himself 
decisively in favour of the genuineness of the phrase : dass Jesus sie gebraucht 
hat ist sicher. 
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It ue be true again that Nvoxn3 can only mean ‘the 
man’, ‘der Mensch’. 

But if so that only proves that Christ when He wished to 
say ‘the wx 13 of Daniel’ must have given this allusion 
by intonation or emphasis. 

Or else He used some other phrase to express His mean- 
ing, for it surely cannot be argued that Aramaic is a 
language so inadequate that when He wished to convey the 
conception ‘the wx 72 of Daniel’ He could not do so. 

The evidence of the Gospels, whether of Mark the earliest 
of our Gospels, or of the alleged discourse source lying 
behind Matthew and Luke, or of the editors of Matthew and 
Luke or of St. John, is all in the same direction. Christ 
used the phrase of Himself, and probably, though this is a 
controversial point, did so to suggest that in His person 
would be fulfilled the prophecy of Daniel, not however 
limiting the phrase to sayings where this would be imme- 
diately suggested, but employing it in passages of quite 
general import. The Christian Church of the New Testa- 
ment period seems to have avoided the phrase for reasons 
which need not be discussed here. But this reserve is itself 


a proof of the antiquity and genuineness of the Gospel 


passages in which it occurs. 


My Father. 

It has been denied that Christ could speak of God as His 
Father in any exclusive sense on the ground that in the 
Aramaic of His period Na, which means ‘the Father’, had 
become the regular form for ‘my Father ’. 

Dalman? admits that in all cases where the Gospels have 
‘my, your, thy, their Father’ there is no certitude that 
Jesus used the appellation of Father without addition. In 
Jewish phraseology it would have the addition of ‘ which is 
in heaven’. Schmidt? puts the case rather differently : 


1 Words, p. 192. * The Prophet of Nazareth, p. 154. 
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‘Jesus said neither “my Father” nor “your Father”, but 
“the Father who is in heaven ”,’ 

_ It has therefore been argued on the ground of language 
that Christ could not have used the phrase ‘my Father’ in 
any exclusive sense. 

But here again the Aramaic scholars seem too much 
inclined to underrate the possibilites of the Aramaic 
language. It has been shown that in the Aramaic of the 
period NAN was used indiscriminately for ‘the Father’ and 
‘my Father’, to the exclusion of ‘38 ‘my Father’ from 
ordinary use. That is to say that in addressing his earthly 
father the Jew felt that there was no need to express the 
personal pronoun. The personal relation was assumed. 
Still less need, perhaps, was there to express the pronoun 
in addressing or speaking of God the common Father of all 
men. 

But what is there here to conflict with the evidence of 
the Gospels that Christ spoke of God as ‘my Father’? 
Surely the language is not so inadequate to express personal 
relations that if He wished to break away from the common 
usage and to say ‘my Father’ instead of ‘the Father’, He 
could not have found words to do so. 

It may, perhaps, be argued that there is every probability 
that if He had adopted the current form of expression, and 
said ‘the Father’, the Gospel writers would have introduced 
the ‘my’ when translating into Greek, and that the supposi- 
tion that He did use ‘the Father’ is not only in itself 
probable, but is confirmed by the occurrence of a@@Ba in 
Mk xiv. 36. 

Let us grant it. But it still remains true that He thought 
and spoke of God as His Father in a unique sense, because 
both Mark and the alleged discourse source of Matthew and 
Luke, that is to say the two earliest strata of Gospel 
writings, preserve words in which He spoke of Himself and 
of God as ‘the Son—the Father’. 
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In view of modern attempts to represent Mt xi. 25-27 as 
a Christian hymn put into the mouth of Christ, it is 
refreshing to find Harnack! defending their authenticity. 
Indeed, since they occur in Matthew and Luke, they have 
exactly as much claim to historicity as any other saying 
recorded in common by those writers; and the objections 
brought against them are the subjective kind of argument 
which when unsupported by any concrete evidence introduces 
hopeless chaos into the criticism of the Gospels, and brings 
lasting discredit upon it. 

The particular expression ‘the Son, the Father’ which 
occurs here is further supported by Mk xiii. 32, and is 
consequently as strongly supported as any other saying 
ascribed to Christ in the Gospels. It implies consciousness 
of a unique relationship to God, and that relationship, as the 
context suggests, consisted of fullness of revelation. 

Now since Christ spoke words like these, what possible 
objection can there be to the evidence of the Gospels that 
He also used the expression ‘my Father’ and avoided the 
corresponding ‘our Father’? Mt vi.g is of course not a case 
in point, as the ‘our Father’ there is put into the mouth of 
Christ’s disciples. The linguistic argument breaks down 
because the Lord may very well have chosen to avoid the 
current use of the ambiguous 3x, and to substitute ‘2x or 
NIN with a separate possessive pronoun. And this finds 
some support in the fact that in Jewish writings of the 
second century we find ‘my Father (‘aN) who is in heaven’, 
side by side with ‘thy, his, our, your, their Father who is in 
heaven’. See the instances quoted in Dalman, Words, 
pp. 186 ff, and in S¢. Matthew, Intern. Crit. Comm., p. 44. 


1 Spriiche und Reden, pp. 189 ft. 
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Rae sO Wr SaeOr ot LUKE S GOSPEL 


REv. J. VERNON BARTLET, M.A, D.D. 
Professor of Church History in Mansfield College, Oxford 


SYLLABUS 


The current Two-Document theory. is open to question. The differences 
in the Logian element of Matthew and Luke demand fuller scope for the 
Oral factor. 

I. Yet Luke used a second written source besides Mark, and our problem 
is to define its character. 

(i) The test of style points to the Jewish-Christian or Hellenistic nature of 
Luke’s special source (S). 

(ii) Characteristic ideas confirm this, e.g. the notion of ‘fulfilment’, 
Messiah, &c. : 

Analysis of certain sections in this light :—The Epileptic Boy (ix. 37-43%) 5 
Peter’s Confession ; the non-use of Mk vi. 45-viii. 26; the Feeding of the 
5,000 (ix. 10-17) ; and especially the Mission of the Twelve. 

Hence the basal Apostolic tradition (Q), implied even by Mark, was used 
by Luke in an independent form (QL) already embedded in his ‘ special 
source’ (S); while Q itself included the ‘Logia’. This seen in the Great 
Sermon, the Message of the Baptist and Jesus’ response, and the Parable of 
the Sower. : 

The question whether one ‘special source’ will explain-ail Luke’s non- 
Marcan matter, to be answered in the affirmative: e.g. for the Sermon at 
Nazareth, the incident at Nain, &c. 

These results apply also to the Passion story, on the view that this also 
stood in Q as far back as we can trace it: detailed proof. Further, it is there 
even clearer than elsewhere that the continuous twofold special material in 
Luke (S+ QL), apart from Mark, lay before the Evangelist already unified 
in an order fixed by the witness of a single authoritative informant. 

Traces of independent historical witness peculiar to Luke’s narrative, both 
before the Passion (xviii. 15-xxi. 38) and after (ch. xxiv). 

Luke’s ‘Great Insertion’ (ix. 51-xviii. 14) best explained on the above 
theory : The ‘ Peraean’ Ministry; the Mission of the Seventy (special rela- 
tion of Luke’s informant to their circle) ; the Lucan Parables, their setting 
and special features. 

Exact form of Luke’s special source: its probable place of origin among 
Palestinian Hellenists ; its Johannine elements ; Luke’s editorial handling 
of it. 

II. Objections met. 

Professor Stanton’s kindred view. 

Merits of the theory. Diagram. 
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THIs essay is of the nature of ‘a minority report’. Its germ 
has been present to the writer’s mind for some years, in fact 
ever since he reached the conclusion, when working on the 
First Gospel for Dr. Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, that 
the First and Third Evangelists cannot have used the same 
document for the non-Marcan element common to them. 
This conviction soon coalesced with another, namely, that 
Luke largely follows a written source peculiar to himself, 
which appears most clearly in what is called his ‘great 
interpolation’ amid the Marcan framework (ix. 51-xviii. 14) 
and in his story of the Passion and Resurrection. These 
two convictions have gradually shaped themselves into the 
theory of Luke’s sources, and incidentally of the whole 
Synoptic problem, which it is the aim of this essay to unfold 
in some detail. 

My main divergence from the theory underlying most ot 
the essays in this volume consists in a rejection of the cur- 
rent ‘Two-Document hypothesis’. That our Mark was 
used in the two other Synoptic Gospels, I firmly believe, 
and so far agree with the current documentary hypothesis. 
On the other hand, I cannot see that the common use of 
a second document, whether by Matthew and Luke alone 
or by Mark also, is probable: and so far I concur not only 
with Archdeacon Allen,! but also with the resistance to the 
dominant Documentary theory made by the upholders of 
the Oral hypothesis.? Accordingly, I would offer my 


1 Mr. Allen argues, indeed, for a written ‘ discourse source’ or Q as used 
by our Matthew—an hypothesis which does not seem to me proven: but he 
also inclines to the view that ‘St. Luke’s acquaintance with it was only 
indirect’, viz. through sources which ‘had already borrowed largely from 
the discourse source’ (p. 281). 

2 Dr. A. Wright, the most vigorous among living English exponents of 
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own hypothesis—which is primarily a sort of ‘Two-Docu- 
ment’ theory of Luke’s Gospel alone—to the consideration 
of both schools as possibly affording the principles of an 
eirenicon between them. 


if 


The first and main point must be to justify the belief that 
Luke uses a second written source, alongside and indeed in 
preference to Mark, and gradually to define its nature. 
The criteria to be used are twofold, those of language and 
those of ideas; but the two lines of evidence converge on 
the same point, namely, clear trace of Judaeo-Christian 
origin as compared with the style and mode of thought of 
the Third Evangelist himself. Here, as in all else bearing 
on Luke’s sources, the analogy afforded by his other book, 
the Acts, must be used as far as may be. 

(i) As regards style, the problem is not nearly so simple 
as it might at first seem, judging from the generally pure 
Greek of Acts, particularly its second half. For in Luke’s 
Gospel other factors than his own free style enter in to a far 
greater degree, causing an intimate blending of Semitic and 
Greek features. The most authoritative discussion of this 
occurs in G. Dalman’s examination ! of the Semitic element 
in the Synoptic Gospels, where he distinguishes carefully 
between (1) Hebraisms and Aramaisms, (2) original and 
secondary Hebraisms. As regards (1) he finds that ‘we 
must class as distinct Aramaisms the redundant a ¢eis (xata- 
Aur@v) and Hpgaro, as well as the adverb evO¥s (rapayphpua). 
The use of e?vai with the participle to represent an historic 
tense is Aramaic rather than Hebrew.... The genuine 
Hebraisms are the phrases connected with mpdc@or, the 
construction €v 7@ with the infinitive, the emphasizing of the 
verb by its cognate substantive [e.g. émOupia éemeOdpunoa 


this theory, seems prepared to believe that Mark was used by our Matthew 
and Luke, though possibly ‘in its oral stage’ (St Luke's Gospel in Greek, 
p. vii). 1 The Words of Jesus, 17 ffe 
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Lk xxii. 15], and the formulae kal éyévero, édXddnoev éyoor, 
dmokp.bels eimev.’ As to the distribution of these, he finds 
no special preponderance of Aramaisms in Luke, but only 
of Hebraisms. Further, these can nearly all be regarded 
as secondary Hebraisms, due to the action of the Septuagint 
upon the style of Luke or his Hellenistic sources. This is 
particularly the case in the stories connected with the 
Nativity in chs. i-ii, which keep very close to Old Testament 
models, whether this be due primarily to the source here 
followed by Luke or to Luke himself, who has a subtle 
instinct for the fitness of things in matter ofstyle. Dalman 
sums up on the style of the Synoptists generally, in the 
thesis (p. 42): ‘the fewer the Hebraisms, the greater the 
originality (of the tradition); the more numerous the 
Hebraisms in any passage, the greater the interference of 
Hellenistic redactors.’ Thus we need not be surprised if 
Luke ‘does not shrink from using those Hebraisms which 
are most foreign to the feeling of the Greek language’ 
(p. 38). Heconsciously writes his Gospel on the lines of the 
Greek Bible ; and so far from shunning this feature already 
present in his sources, he seems even to adopt favourite 
terms and idioms from them or their fountain-head, when he 
has occasion to add anything in his own words. 

A striking instance is the Old Testament expression, ‘ And 
it came to pass ..., which occurs in Luke in three forms,* 
two of them borrowed in all probability from the LXX. 
In the full Lucan type of this construction, in all its varieties, 
‘It came to pass’ (éyéve7o) is followed first by a note of 
time or occasion and then by a verbal clause. In the two 
Hebraistic or LXX species of it, the verb is finite, with or 
without «ai (or idov) preceding ; in the more Greek or Lucan 
variety, since it alone is found in Acts (for v. 7 is a very 


1 Compare J. H. Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek, Prolegomena, 
pp. 15-17; also H. St, John Thackeray, Grammar of the Old Testament in 
Greek, pp. 50-2. 
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doubtful exception), the verb is an infinitive. Taking the 
LXX varieties first, we find that (a) the finite verb follows 
directly on the qualifying clause denoting the occasion in 
some twenty-two cases, eight! of which occur in chs. i-it; 
while (4) kxaé precedes the verb in some eleven cases 
(including xxiv. 15 where the reading is doubtful), but is 
absent from chs. i-ii. 
In the body of the Gospel the distribution is as follows :— 

(a) without Kaé, vil. 11 3 ix018/98 99 99. xij yeas age 
Vil. 14s NVI 95) KIXS 20) KR s eXIVGO, Ges 

(6) withgKat, Vi 1,82, 175 vill 3p 225 1k xia 
RV 1s. Xie, by XIV: 4g FS AP). 

Here, broadly speaking, there is nothing to suggest 
different sources as explaining these two varieties. When, 
moreover, we observe that, save in two cases where kai is 
followed by idov, it is always followed by adrés or avrol, 
we are led to suspect that kaf has a sort of demonstrative 
force, analogous in fact to cal idov. That is to say, avdrés 
(avroé in xiv. 1) is used to define more accurately, or more 
emphatically in the case of Jesus Himself (save xix. 15), who 
is the subject of the verb following. In this case the kai 
preceding, taken in connexion with ‘ And it came to pass’, 
seems to add a certain emphasis? of dignity. It seems, 
too, as if the preface ‘ And it came to pass...’ was secon- 
dary,® the original tradition having simply ‘And he’, or 
‘And, lo’, as the case might be. Thus in ch. v we have 


1 i, 8, 23, 41, 59; il. 1, 6, 15, 46. 
? Compare vii. 12, ‘ Now as he approached the gate of the city, and lo, 


there was borne forth one dead’ (cf. Acts i. 10): also ii. at kal dre... Kat 
€xdnOn, and 27 f. (next note), 
3 In ii. 27f. we have «al év 7@ eicayayety ... . kal adrds without éyévero, 


cf. 2x; and its almost entire absence from the other Synoptics confirms such 
aview. Inthe (a) type it occurs in Mk i. g; iv. 4 (but not in the parallels in 
Luke and Matthew); while in Matthew it is found only in his special 
formula ‘And it came to pass when Jesus finished ... he...’ (vii. 28; 
Xi, I} xili, 53; xix. 1; xxvi. r), traceable to the Evangelist himself (so 
Dalman, of. cit., p. 41). Similarly the (6) type is found outside Luke only 
in Mt ix, 10, in the form sat i8ov, seemingly suggested by Mark’s «ai 
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‘ Now it came to pass, whilst the crowd pressed on him... 
and he was standing by the lake of Gennesaret’ (v. 1); 
‘And it came to pass, whilst he was in one of the cities, 
and, lo, a man full of leprosy’ (v. 12); ‘And it came to pass 
on one of the days, and he was teaching’ (v.17). Possibly 
here kat éyévero stood in Luke’s source in the first case, 
while in the other two he himself added! it (along with 
a vague note of time or place), in order to maintain the 
elevated or archaic style. A parallel case to such following 
of a lead in his source seems to meet us in the next chapter, 
where the third or more Greek type of construction after 
éyévero occurs in three ? successive sections, the first being 
parallel to Mk ii. 23 kal éyévero atrov év tois cdéBBacw 
Statropever Oa. These are the only cases of this Greek usage 
in Luke’s Gospel (against sixteen in Acts), with the excep- 
tion of iii. 21, which is parallel to one of Mark’s two instances 
of the (a2) type. It looks, then, as if Luke here took the 
suggestion as to the use of éyévero from Mark, but in com- 
bining his two sources (there are signs of more than Mark 
in the Baptism section) changed the construction to his own 
natural Greek type in first using éyévero ..., in the body of 
his Gospel, as distinct from chs. i-ii, This makes the 
occurrence in the next éyévero passage (v. 1) of the LXX 
(6) type rather less likely to be due to Luke himself.* But, 
once started on this LXX style for the Ministry by his 
special source, he continues throughout his Gospel with the 
yivera Kataxeicbon aitév (cf. Mt xviii. 13, and Lk xvi. 22), Finally 
Mark has, in addition to this imperfect example, the third or properly Greek 
type, with the infinitive, in ii. 23 (to be quoted in the text). 

1 The parallel to v. 12 in Mt viii. 2 is simply ‘And, lo, a leper. . .’ ; 
and év jud Tav Apepoy inv. 17 is like the vague év ud Tov WéAEwy in V. 12, 
while the paratactic nature of the rest of the verse suggests something like 
iv. 14f. as the original basis: cf. xix. rf. 

2 It is worth noting, too, that in all of these, and also in iii. 21, we get 5é 
and not «al, the more Hebraic conjunction, with éyévero. 

2 Yet in view of éyévero 5é, not «al éyévero, it is possible that Luke did add 
éyévero (to make a more striking fresh beginning) to wal ev 7@... Kal ards 
in his source, a sentence exactly analogous to ii. 27; cf. xiv. rf. 
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two LXX types, save for ch. vi, where Mark diverts him for 
a moment, early in his task. Henceforth he adheres to 
them, sometimes perhaps adopting! them from his source, 
sometimes adding them to make the opening of sections less 
abrupt and the narrative more dignified—especially in the 
case of the cai avrés type (e. g. viii. 1). That cal atrés 
itself (where a’rés does not mean ‘himself’, but ‘ he’) is not 
Luke’s own style, seems to be proved by its absence from 
Acts (see Horae Synopticae®, 41 f.). 

Whilst, then, in view of Luke’s manifest intention to re- 
late the Gospel story in a biblical style kindred to its 
contents, and one more or less traditional in connexion with 
its transmission, we cannot argue that the occurrence of 
éyévero in the constructions examined proves his use in any 
given case of a Jewish-Christian source ; still he may well 
have received the impulse to use the less purely Greek forms 
of the construction under the influence of one or more Jewish- 
Christian sources. This applies specially to chs. i-ii, where 
one form of this construction alone is found. As for the 
body of his Gospel, the use of the other form, with kai adrés 
in the apodosis, was at least suggested and facilitated, if not 
by actual cases in a source, then by the way in which the 
structure of sentences,” especially at the opening of sections, 
lent itself to the elevated form of diction introduced by 
éyévero. There are other linguistic criteria which point in 
the same direction. Thus Dr. J. H. Moulton,’ who reduces 

1 ix, 28, 33, xi. r (in 14 all the construction save éyévero occurs also 
in Mt ix. 32 =his Q), xvii. 14, xvili. 35, xxiv. 30, 51 (?), may be examples of 
this for (a) ; while v. 1, xix. 15 (in a parable, without avrds), xxiv. 4, 15 (?), 
may be original cases of (0). In cases like xiv. 1, we may suspect that 
éyevero, &c., has transformed a more paratactic construction, like ‘ And he 
entered,..and they...’ 

2 e.g. év 7@ with an infinitive, recalling a similar Hebrew construction 
with _3 (perhaps represented also by Matthew’s ére érédeaev k7A.), followed 
by Kai adréds or Kal idov. 

$ Op. cit., pp. 14 ff., cf. p. 226. So, too, Thackeray, of. cit., p. 53, cites the 


Hebraic use ‘he added and’ in xix, 11, xx, 11f., with two types of 
construction. 
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‘Semitisms’ in Luke to a minimum, still sees in his use 
with ‘inordinate frequency ’ of the imperfect of ‘ to be’ with 
a participle, in the pleonastic use of ‘began’ (e.g. iii. 8, 
contrasted with Mt iii. g), and in certain other pleonasms, 
evidence of fidelity to Greek sources more Semitic in style 
than anything he would of himself have written. 

Under this head of Hebraic pleonasms we may reckon 
parallelism, a feature which, as going deeper than mere 
language, is the less likely to be due to Luke. This cri- 
terion serves to indicate the presence alongside Mark of 
a second source in certain cases where proof of it on other 
grounds is not conclusive. Take for example Lk ix. 
43-45, a passage of central importance as connected with 
others both in form and in idea. Here verse 44 opens with 
words to which Mark affords no parallel,! ‘Do ye set in 
your ears these sayings, a phrase Semitic rather than 
Greek in its concreteness, and such as would hardly occur 
to Luke of his own motion. It has, moreover, a parallel in 
the Eschatological Discourse, ‘Set, then, in your hearts not 
to premeditate’ (xxi. 14). Hence, when we find also in 
ix. 45 a case of Hebrew parallelism not in Mark, we may 
be fairly sure that Luke has here a second source at his 
disposal, which may also account for his omission of explicit 
reference to Jesus’ death (in Mark ix. 31), whereas in the 
later passage xviii. 31-34 such a reference occurs. This 
passage itself, while parallel to Mk x. 32-34, adds in 
ver. 34 a case of triple’ parallelism similar in substance to 
that just cited, while it also clothes part of the reference to 
the Passion in a form differing *® from Mark’s, namely, ‘All 


1 The emphasis which they add suggests what is borne out by Lk ix. 22, 
which is quite parallel to Mk viii. 31 (esp. if dvaorjva be preferred in Luke, 
éyepOjva: being an assimilation to Matthew), viz. that ix. 44 f. introduce the 
first reference to the Passion in Luke’s second source, That parts of Lk ix. 
22-27 were absent from this source, is likely enough from the doublets 
found in xvii. 25, 33, xii. 8 f. 

2 Notice, too, the «ai adroi with which the verse opens. 

8 So, too, the addition of «al tBpucOncera, between two kindred words, 
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things that are written through the prophets shall be accom- 
plished’ (reAeoOjoera). 

(ii) But in these two passages, the last in particular, we 
have already passed to the second class of criteria for 
Jewish-Christian sources behind Luke—that of zdeas. For 
the notion that the disciples’ obtuseness to the forecasts 
of the Passion was due in part to Divine action, is an 
Hebraic one: witness the explanation of the crowd’s dull- 
ness in relation to Christ’s parables (Mk iv. 11f. and 
parallels). This notion, however, occurs also in Lk xxiv. 
16, ‘But their eyes were holden, that they should not 
recognize him,’ and xxiv. 45, ‘Then opened he their 
mind, that they might understand the Scriptures.’. Then 
again, the reference to the fulfilment of Scripture in Jesus’ 
career, especially its suffering and death, connects xviii. 33 
with several other passages in Luke (e.g. xxiv. 25-27, 44-46), 
some of which are sayings of Jesus Himself and indubi- 
tably not due to Luke. Specially noteworthy are xii. 50, 
‘I have a baptism to be baptized with, and how am I 
straitened until it be accomplished’; xiii. 32, ‘and the 
third day I am. consummated’ (reAevodpuar); and xxii. 37, 
‘For I say unto you, that this which is written must be 
accomplished in me (de? reAXeoOAvac ev Evol), namely, And — 
he was reckoned with transgressors: for that which con- 
cerneth me hath accomplishment’ (réAos). Whether ix. 31, 
‘who... spake of his decease which he was about to 
fulfil (7Anpobv) in Jerusalem,’ is also due to a source, may 
be held more doubtful, as it is comment, not a saying of 
Jesus: but probably it is not Luke’s own (cf. kara 7d @pi- 
opévov, Xxii. 22), The section on the Transfiguration contains 
other traces too of a second source, both in style (e.g. the 
frequency of €v 7@ with infinitive, ix. 29, 33, 34, 36, and kal 
avtot introducing a case of identical parallelism, 36) and 


seems too otiose to be Luke’s own idea; whereas in his second source 
it may have stood alone. 
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in substance. Under the latter head come not only 31 f., but 
also the idea of ‘My Chosen’ (6 éxAedeypévos), as distinct 
from ‘ My Beloved’ in Mark and Matthew, as an epithet of 
Messiah. This Jewish conception meets us again in the 
Trial before the Sanhedrin in xxiii. 35, where Luke has 
‘the Elect one’ (6 €xAex7és), again independently of Mark 
and Matthew. All these phenomena suggest the presence 
in various parts of Luke of a@ source parallel with Mark 
even wn sections which at first sight appear dependent on 
Mark alone: and this result will be found to prove the best 
working hypothesis in every part of his Gospel. 

Let us take as another instance the section between the 
Transfiguration and the warning as to the coming Passion, 
that dealing with the Epileptic Boy (ix. 37-43%). Its close, 
describing the effect upon the spectators, is peculiar to 
Luke, and leads on by contrast to the warning words to the 
disciples which occupy the next section. Other independent 
features are (1) the form of vv. 38 f, ‘Lo,a man... shouted 
out (€Bénoev) ... I beseech thee to look upon my son (cf. 
Mt xvii. 15, ‘pity my son, whereas Mk ix. 17 has ‘I 
brought my son to thee’), because he is my only child 
(uovoyer#s, as in vii. 12, viii. 42—in a section with like 
marks of independence) ; and, lo, a spirit taketh him and 
he suddenly crieth out!...and hardly departeth from 
him, contorting (cuyrpiBov) him’; (2) ‘And as he was yet 
a coming’ (42%), in contrast to Mark’s account, both in 
form and idea; (3) the addition in 42°, ‘and restored him 
to his father.’ With these we might reckon the agreement 
with Matthew in v. 41 also, in adding ‘and perverse’, save 
that the reading is not quite above suspicion of assimilation. 
But in any case the facts are enough to suggest that Luke 
used a second source which, like Mark, represented the 
form which the common apostolic tradition (Q) assumed in 
the memory and teaching of some oral evangelist of the 

1 This can hardly be based on Mark, who refers to the spirit as ‘dumb’. 
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first generation. Such a special source (S) best explains 
both the additions in the passages examined and also the 
omission of what comes between them in Mk ix. 9-13, 
although its matter—especially ‘And how is it written 
of the Son of man, that he should suffer many things and 
be set at nought ?’—was quite congenial to Luke, as we 
have seen already. The same theory seems to hold good 
also of the section which precedes! the Transfiguration, 
that on Peter’s Confession, which would surely form part of 
the common apostolic tradition (Q). Here the opening 
situation diverges from Mark unaccountably, save on our 
hypothesis. Note too of éyAoz, instead of of &vOpwror, in 
Jesus’ question ; mpogpyrys Tis T@y apxaiwy avéorn, where 
Mark has eis tév mpognrayv ; and tov Xpicrov Tod Geod,? 
where Mark has od «i 6 Xpiords. These, and the more 
marked divergences in Matthew, all point in the same 
direction. 

This brings us to one edge of the first of the two chief 
breaks in Luke’s parallelism to Mark. Here it helps us to 
account for the non-use of Mk vi. 45-viii. 26, if we may 
suppose that Luke’s other source had nothing parallel to 
this section. Besides, inthe Feeding of the Five Thousand 
(ix. 10°-17), the last section before the break, the presence 
of a second source can be traced in many deviations from 
Mark (partly shared by Matthew), which, though some- 
times slight, are hard to account for otherwise (comp. B. 
Weiss, Die Quellen des Lukas, 180 ff.). The like is true of 
the vv. 7-10%, dealing with Herod’s opinion about Jesus ® 
and the Return of the Twelve ‘ Apostles’, whose mission 
has just been described. Their charge on that occasion 


1 Perhaps more immediately in S, since much of vy. 22-7 can be ex- 
plained from Mark alone; see previous note, 

2 In Lk iv. 41 Jesus is described simply as tov Xpiatov. 

8 One notes here the same phrase, mpopy7ns Tis Ta dpxatwy dvéorn, already 
noticed in ix, 18-20; while v. 9 in its peculiarities connects naturally with 
the episode of Herod in the Passion story, especially xxiii. 8 (cf. also 
Vill. 3)e 
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calls for careful study, since upon our view of its relation to 
that given to the Seventy, a chapter later in Luke, much 
depends. 

That Luke’s ‘special source’ contained both of these com- 
missions in terms having much in common,! is the hypothesis 
which seems best to fit all the facts. Here observe (1) the 
contradiction of Mark’s ‘save only a staff’ by Luke’s 
‘neither a staff’, in agreement not only with Matthew 
(= his Q) but also é selentio with Lk xxii. 35, which refers 
back to the mission of the Twelve and also explicitly forbids 
the use of sandals (so Matthew here), a point on which 
Luke here tacitly deserts Mark (cf. Lk x. 4); (2) other 
agreements with Matthew (= Q) rather than Mark, viz. 
the oratio recta throughout, and the phrases efs jy dy 
(Mark ézov dy), éc0. (Matthew és, Mark ds . 


egepxopevor... THs modrAews exeivns (Mark €xropevdpevor 


. . TOros), 


éxeiOev), kovioprév (Mark xodv), which is also the form in 
x. 117; (3) certain cases of similar agreement and disagree- 
ment in the preface to the Commission itself. We will place 
the three accounts side by side :— 


Mk vi. 7, 84. 

(1) Kat mpcoxadeirat 
tovs dadexa, (2) Kai 
Ed > \ a / 
np&ato avTovs amoareh- 
Aew Sv0 Sto, (3) kal 
Os 2 lol > , 
edidov adrois e&ovaiay 
TOY TVEUvpdT@Y TOY aKa- 
Odprov. 


(4) Kal rapnyyedev 


avrois... 


Lk ix. 1-32. 
Suvkareodpevos Se 
tous O@dexa eOwkey av- 
cal ’ ‘ > 
trois Svvapuy Kat e&ov- 
ciav emt mavra ta bat- 
povia Kat vdoous Oepa- 
mevew, Kal ameoreidev 
, ‘ 
avtovs Knpvacew THY 
goo ke 
Bac, T. Ceov Kai iaobar. 
i > , 
kal elev Tpos avTOUS... 


Misi. ees 


Kal mpockadeodpevos 
‘ t A > 
tous dadexa pabnras av- 
~ m” > r > 
Tuv edwKey avtois eEou- 
giay mvevpdtay axabdp- 
a > ‘ > A 
TwY MOTE ek SdddAev arta 
, ~ 
kal Geparrevey macay vd- 
gov Kat Tacay padakiay, 


+. Tapayyeiias adrois 
Aeyov. 


1 Some assimilation of language between them would easily go on in 


tradition. 


2 Luke also has dmotwvdacere (and), as compared with Mark’s éxtwafate.. , 
roy inoxdtw, though he has no bias against Mark’s verb; witness its use 
in the same connexion in Acts xiii. 51, xviii.6, This suggests the same 
source which in Lk x. rr uses the kindred form dropaccecba. Note too 
eis papripiov én’ abrovs (Mark abrois, as Lk v. 14). 
seems based on Mk vi. 12 alone; it rather recalls ix, 1°, Mt x, 1°, 


Finally Lk ix. 6 hardly 
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Note (1) the agreement against Mark’s order for clause (3), 
and the divergence of all three in clause (2)—Matthew 
having no trace of it here (only in v. 5), while Luke omits 
the detail d%0 d¥o0, though he has its equivalent in the send- 
ing of the Seventy ; (2) the agreement against Mark in the 
reference to ‘treating disease’, which is enforced again by 
Luke’s knptocew 7. B. Tt. 0. Kat i@oOar; (3) as regards 
Luke alone, the presence of d¥vauiy before é€ovciay (cf. 
iv. 36, v. 17, vi. 18, x. 19, and xxiv. 49, for its presence in 
S), éml mdvra re daipovia instead of roy my. 7. dkabdprov 
(cf. 'x. 17 and vill. 27,209 f., 33, 35, 38), and the reference to 
‘preaching the Kingdom of God’ (supported by Mk vi. 12, 
Met ix793,.x. gyand Lh x. Onin aseelalso viltes). 

These phenomena surely presuppose other forms of the 
same basal tradition (Q) which lies behind Mark as in- 
fluencing both Luke and Matthew, and are not satisfied by 
any theory of mere editorial freedom in dealing with 
Mark’s text. And this seems to hold good in almost 
every section where Luke runs parallel with Mark, though 
space forbids our continuing detailed analysis back through 
chaps. iii—viii. In Luke, moreover, the independent traits 
have often, as we have seen, affinity with sections peculiar 
to that Gospel. Hence the form in which this parallel 
tradition lay before our Evangelist seems already incor- 
porated in his ‘ special source’. But, as we have just found 
in the case of the Charge to the Twelve, as well as in other 
sections where we traced an element common to Matthew 
and Luke alone, ¢iis parallel tradition may itself have 
included the original didactic element which has often been 
segregated, more or less sharply, from the narrative element 
so predominant in Mark, and styled the Zogza or Collection 
of Sayings, To the justification of this further suggestion 
we must now direct our analysis. 


This brings us to the Great Sermon and its setting in 
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our Gospels. The matter is complicated by the way in 
which these vary at this point, Mark making the appoint- 
ment of the Twelve the sole event on the Mount, while 
Matthew postpones all mention of it to the time of their 
actual sending forth (x. 1 ff). It is, however, pretty clear 
that Matthew has placed his Sermon at an artificially early 
point in his narrative for special reasons connected with the 
structure of his Gospel. Hence we cannot safely infer that 
his form of Q diverged in this respect from Luke’s narra- 
tive, in which the appointment of the Twelve immediately 
precedes the Sermon. Nor is there any reason to doubt 
that this was the case in Q as known to Mark, for he 
passes over also the kindred body of discourse on occasion 
of the Baptist’s message to Jesus. In Luke, however, even 
when we eliminate—to the easing of the syntax in vi. 13- 
tg—all that may fairly be due to Mark, we get a simple 
and fitting preface to Luke’s form of the Sermon, with 
certain features all its own. In the first place, the order in 
which the ministry to the great crowds from a distance is 
recorded differs; next, the motive of Jesus’ ascent of the 
Mount, as giving Him privacy at a time of great popularity 
(in order to prepare for the grave step of choosing His inner 
circle of personal disciples and helpers), is specified in Luke 
alone, in terms of much verisimilitude'; then, the slightly 
different order and form of the names of those chosen ; then, 
the descent to a ‘level place’, where assembled ‘a great 
crowd of his disciples’ (note this recognition of the wider 
sense of the term), as well as a great multitude of others (as 
in Mark): and finally, ‘And he (kai avrés), lifting up his 
eyes on his disciples, began to say... This, the imme- 
diate prelude to the Sermon, coincides so far with Mtv.1 f,, 

1 ‘He went forth (Mark, ‘ goeth up,’ as Luke in ix. 28) to the mountain 
to pray, and he was passing the whole night in prayer to God; and when 
it was day...’ The references in Luke to Jesus as praying were already 


in his source, to judge from v. 16, xi. rt (cf. ix. 18, 28), and the absence of 
such reference in iv. 42, where Mk i. 35 has it, 
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‘And... his disciples came to him; and opening his 
mouth, he began to teach them, saying .. .’ So, too, its 
epilogue in Lk vii. 1, ‘As soon as he fulfilled all his 
words into the ears of the people, he entered into Caper- 
naum,’ agrees in substance with the epilogue in Mt vii. 28°, 
along with the opening clause of viii. 5. These probably 
stood together in Matthew’s Q, but were separated to 
admit matter found in Mk i. 22, 40-41 (the cleansing of 
the leper, being in Mark, too, the immediate antecedent of 
an entrance into Capernaum, ii. 1). Here, then, we seem to 
trace a common tradition behind Luke and Matthew, apart 
from Mark. But as in both it leads at once to the inci- 
dent of the Centurion’s servant, common in substance but 
widely differing in form, we reach two results: (1) the 
Logian element was not, as far back as we can trace it, 
a mere collection of discourse, but included consecutive 
narrative at the heart of which lay some characteristic 
saying of Jesus; (2) the forms in which the Q tradition, 
embracing this Logian element, was known to Luke and 
Matthew were far from the same. 

The second of these important conclusions is confirmed by 
the next large Logian pieces, the Message of the Baptist and 
Jesus’ reply and comments (Lk vii. 18-35, Mt xi. 2-19), 
and the Parable of the Sower and its interpretation. In 
the latter case, indeed, we may add, as a third form of Q, 
the type of tradition lying behind Mark:? and the like 
threefold form of Q seems best to explain the relations of 
the three Synoptics * for the Ministry of John the Baptist, 
the Baptism, and the Temptation. As regards the applica- 
tion of (1) to the problem of Luke’s sources, the main 


1 Mt viii. 1 seems a mere editorial echo of iv, 25. 

* Probably Lk viii. 16-18, to which there are doublets in the peculiar 
parts of Luke (xi. 33, xix. 26), represent Mark as coloured by remembrance 
of the language of such doublets. If so, vy. 19-21 may have followed in 
Luke’s source on the Parable of the Sower. 

* Mark represents a modified form of Q™*, Luke = Mark + S (including its 
Q), Matthew = Mark + QO™', 
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question still remaining is whether a ‘special source’ (S), 
embodying its own form of Q with other traditions peculiar 
to itself, will explain all his non-Marcan material, or 
whether, on the other hand, Luke has fitted traditions 
collected by himself independently into the framework of 
Mark or S, or of both. In this connexion the Sermon at 
Nazareth, the raising of the Widow’s Son at Nain, and the 
Woman in the Pharisee’s house invite attention. 

Luke's decisive setting aside of Mark’s placing of the visit 
to Nazareth, and his use of the sermon there as a sort of 
‘frontispiece’ to the story of the Ministry, point strongly 
to its having so stood in his other source. This is confirmed 
by the very form ‘ Nazara’ (instead of Mark’s ‘ Nazaret’, 
i, 9, also in Lk i-ii, Mt ii. 23; in Mt xxi. 11, Acts x. 38 
our texts have ‘ Nazareth’), which seems the more ver- 
nacular form, but occurs elsewhere only at the same point 
in Matthew (iv. 13, probably = his Q). It is not what we 
should expect from Luke himself; and the simple style of 
the opening, ‘And he came to Nazara’ (cf. the similar 
elonrAOev eis Kadhapyaovy in vii. 1, which we have traced to 
Q), and indeed of the whole verse where ‘and’ is the only 
conjunction and is thrice repeated, suggests a primitive 
type of narrative like the Q tradition. Again, the saying 
in iv. 24, ‘ Verily I say unto you, No prophet is acceptable in 
his native place, occurs in a form differing from that in 
Mark and Matthew in a way characteristic of the Q element 
in Luke’s S, viz. the use of @uyv, which is alien to Luke’s 
style (occurring only here and in xii. 37, xviii. 17, 29, XXi. 32, 
XNXiii. 43, against 13 times in Mark). Finally, both the 
style of iv. 14°, 15 kal djpun e€nrOev Ka’ Ans THs TEpLx@pov 
rep adtod, kal adtos edidacker Ev Tals TuVaywyais avTaY, 
dogagépevos wd mévrwv (which connects the incident with 
Jesus’ return from the Temptation into Galilee), and their 
parallels with Matthew (ix. 26 kal e€fAdev » dyyn airy eis 
Any ray yay exelvyy, iv. 23 Kal mepipyev ev OAn TH Tadredaia, 
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dddokwy ev Tais cuvaywyais adTay, cf. ix. 35°), confirm the 
view that they were the equivalent in S (Q) for the quite 
differently worded general statement in Mk i. 14°, which 
Luke ignores. Such a general preface in S satisfies the 
requirements of the reference in the Sermon itself (iv. 23) 
to deeds at Capernaum; while this again prepares for the 
examples belonging to that centre of His early ministry 
(cf. Mt iv. 13) which follow in Lk iv. 31-44. These pro- ° 
bably formed part of S as well as Mark, for the differences 
in form (especially in the true text) cannot all be explained 

as editorial changes from Mark. Particularly is this so in 

vv. 42-4, where it is ‘the crowds’ themselves that find 

Jesus and are answered in words differing a good deal in 

form from Mark, and where ‘ Judaea’, in the wide sense, 

appears instead of ‘the whole of Galilee’ as the sphere of 
His ministry. On this section follows naturally the Calling 

of Simon, the name by which Peter regularly appears in 

the Q or S element in Luke ; while ‘the Lake’ (of Genne- 

saret), the style of the inland Sea of Galilee found also in 

viii. 22 f., 33, is a description suggesting a form of tradition 

current near the real sea, e. g. at Caesarea (see below). 

As regards the two other special incidents, before and 
after the Message of John in Lk vii. 18 ff., there is no sign that ~ 
they belong to another circle of tradition from that of Luke’s 
continuous ‘special source’. The mention of the obscure 
city of Nain points to early Palestinian provenance ; and the 
closing sentence, ‘And this account touching him (i.e. ‘A 
great Prophet is arisen among us’) went forth in the whole 
of Judaea and all the region round about,’ is all of a piece 
with v. 15, ‘And the account touching him went abroad yet 
more, and the reference in iv. 44 to Palestine as ‘Judaea’. 
How naturally such a section leads up to the Message from 
John, and to the allusion in Jesus’ reply to the raising of 
the dead as among the signs which should resolve John’s 
doubts, is obvious: such a connexion may have arisen in 
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tradition quite as easily as in Luke’s own mind. Similarly 
with the episode of the woman that was ‘a sinner’, illus- 
trating the description of Jesus as ‘ Friend of tax-collectors 
and sinners’, which closes the same section (vii. 34). We 
may even add to this natural chain of sequence the short 
summary of Jesus’ now more itinerant ministry (viii. 1-3) 
which makes special mention of the devoted service of other 
grateful women, some of whom are named. For the substance 
of this, too, may well have stood in Luke’s special source. 


The presumption, then, is that a large part, at any rate, 
of S lay before Luke already unified in tradition with his Q 
material(QL). Such a presumption is greatly strengthened 
by consideration of the much-debated question whether OQ 
included any part of the Passion narrative. Those who take 
the negative side point to the way in which the element 
common to Matthew and Luke, apart from Mark, abruptly 
disappears or at least dwindles at the point where the public 
ministry closes, on the eve of the Last Supper. But grant- 
ing that a Q element apart from Mark is no longer so 
apparent, this is only what one would expect in any case, 
seeing that the didactic element proper, as contrasted with 
that inherent in the personal story of Jesus and His com- 
panions, necessarily shrinks to slight dimensions at this 
point. Accordingly, any tradition going beyond what is 
embodied in Mark’s account of the last two days of Jesus’ 
earthly career would naturally appear only at a few points. 

Are there, however, any traces whatever of QO continuing 
side by side with Mark in either Matthew or Luke, or in 
both together ? We will first take the latter form of the 
question, as likely to yield the most decisive answer, if the 
affirmative be the true one at all. Now the Trial before 
the Sanhedrin is a point at which the life of Christ emerges 
once more into publicity; so that the more exoteric Q 
tradition might be expected a prdorz to re-emerge at this 
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stage, as continuing that story of the conflict between Jesus 
and His chief opponents in which Q seems to have aimed at 
instructing its hearers. There in the dialogue between the 
High-priest and Jesus, which forms the heart of the incident, 
not only does Luke show traces of partial independence of 
Mark—this in itself might be due to S, Luke’s special 
source—but the same is true of Matthew. Here are the 
main peculiarities in Mt xxvi. 63 f.: ‘7 adjure thee by the 
living God (cf. xvi. 16) that thou tell us if thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God’ (Mark has ‘the Blessed’!). Jesus sazth 
(Aéyet, the historic present, which Matthew usually changes 
when it occurs in Mark, who here has edzrev), Thou sayest it; 
howbeit I say unto you (mdjv rNéyo bpiv), from henceforth 
(Luke a6 rod viv, cf. xxii. 18) . . 2 The words in italics 
themselves suggest a parallel source influencing Matthew’s use 
of Mark; and this impression grows when we note that 7Ajv 
Aéyo vyuty is a Q phrase, found also in Mt xi. 22, 24 (where 
Lk x. 11, 14 also has wAjv, a particle found only in Sayings 
in Luke’s Gospel, while in Acts and Mark it occurs only as 
a preposition, save as mAjy é7u in Acts xx. 23), xviii. 7 (= 
Lk xvii. 1), and xxvi39: (= Lk xxit.42)>> This, lastipace 
sage carries back the presumption of the influence of Q to 
the scene in Gethsemane likewise, since not only does mAnvy 
there occur both in Matthew and Luke, but Lk xxii. 39- 
52 (including the Arrest) is full of deviations from Mark. 
Matthew’s account, too, of the second prayer of Jesus in 
Gethsemane (xxvi. 42), its added words to Judas, ‘But 
Jesus said to him, Friend, (do) that for which thou art come’ 
(v. 50°), and the account of the cutting-off of the ear of the 
High-priest’s servant (vv. 51-4), with its individual sayings— 
all point to the influence of a source of knowledge beyond 

‘A markedly Jewish title which Matthew, who had just used the 
Hebraic ‘living God’, would hardly tone down to ‘God’; on the other 
hand, ‘the Son of God’ is found also in Lk xxii. 70, as though this were 


the common Q wording here. Luke also supports Matthew in what follows 
next, having ‘ Ye say that I am’, against Mark’s simple ‘I am’, 
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Mark, That this was none other than the Q tradition, in the 
form current in Matthew’s circle, is in itself probable, and is 
rendered more so by repeated use of the historic present, 
the distribution of which in our Gospels is striking! and 
probably significant. As a rule Matthew, where parallel to 
Mark, changes the latter’s historic presents into past tenses. 
Even where he adopts any of them, it is very sparingly, 
and these usually words descriptive of conversation (e.g. 
Vili. 4; ix. 6,9; xii. 13; xiv.17; xxii. 20) : nor is it certain in 
all of these cases that Matthew is using Mark alone,” since in 
XXli. 21 we find two historic presents (‘ They say “ Caesar’s”, 
Then saith he to them’) where Mark has aorists, Yet in 
the ten verses, Mt xxvi. 36-45, there occur no less than 
eight cases, out of a total of twenty-one cases of all kinds in 
which Matthew agrees with Mark in using the historic 
present. Further, another occurs five verses earlier, in the 
prediction of Peter’s denial, and is followed by one peculiar 
to Matthew (v. 35, where Mark has éAdAe). This again 
points to QO as influencing Matthew’s narrative, as does also 
the fact that it omits a notable feature in Mark, viz. the 
prediction that before the cock should crow ¢wéce Peter 
should deny thrice (xiv. 30, cf. 72). 

But if Q contained any part of the Passion story, it must 
have contained it all in outline, seeing that it hangs together. 
This is borne out by positive evidence elsewhere. For 

- Matthew, although he tends to avoid historic presents 
where he is not influenced by the Q tradition,? has ‘he 


1 See Horae Synopticae®, 1909, pp. 143-9. 

2 The cases of pure narrative are in introductions to sections which may 
well have stood in Q, and where, moreover, the parallel with Mark is not 
verbal (ix. 14; xv. 1; xvii. 1 b/s; xxii. 16 ; xxvii. 38): so that here, too, the 
tense may not be due wholly to Mark’s influence. This view finds further 
confirmation in the fact that the one passage in Luke in which the historic 
present occurs with ré7e (as often in Matthew) is xi. 24-26, the picture of 
the Demon cast out and returning, which appears also in Matt. xii. 43-45, 
and so probably belongs to Q. 

3 Note that in ch. xvii, 2-xxii. 15, while Matthew does not reproduce 
one of Mark's 26 historic presents, he has some 19 cases of ‘he saith’, ‘they 
say’, independent of Mark. The same independent usage is seen in the 
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saith’ also in the course of Peter’s denials (xxvi. 71)— 
a section which has special features (‘Jesus the Galilaean’, 
‘the Nazaraean’, ‘thy speech makes thee manifest ’, the 
omission of ‘a second time’, besides more dubious points) ; 
in the examination before Pilate (xxvil. 13, 22, verses 
between which comes a good deal special to Matthew, but 
implying at least an oral context similar to that in Mark, 
e.g. 19, along with 24); and in the Appearance of the risen 
Jesus to the women in xxviii. 10. When we look for 
similar traces of the Q type of tradition in Luke, they are 
forthcoming. Thus Jesus’ words to the ‘daughters of 
Jerusalem’ are quite in its style, including the use of Any 
(xxiii. 28), and ré7e (v. 30), which also seems characteristic 
of OL.1. We have already seen reason to trace QL as 
underlying Lk xxii. 35, while wAjv occurs twice in xxii. 
arf. in the heart of the Lucan account of the Last Supper, 
in which there is throughout much independence of Mark. 
Indeed this applies to the whole of ch. xxii, being traceable 
in such verses as 3*, ‘Now Satan entered into Judas’ 
(cf. 31 f.), 4° ‘and captains’ (cf. 52), 6° ‘apart from crowd’ 
(dep, cf. 35), 8-107 ‘Peter and John’ and matters of form, 
14-23 (both in substance and order’); 24-30 (with 
parallels? in Mk x. 41-5 = Mt xx. 24-8, cf. Mk ix. 
accounts of John and the Baptism of Jesus (iii, 1, 13, 15), the Temptation 
(iv. 5 f., 8 ds, 10 f.), the Centurion of Capernaum (viii. 7), the Two 
Aspirants (vill, 20, 22, 26), the Two Blind Men (ix. 28 ds), and other 
passages (xiii, 51; xiv. 31; xv. 12, 33 f.; xvi. 15)—most, if notall, of which 
probably belonged to Q. The historic present also occurs some 17 times 
in Matthaean parables, xii. 44 f. (Lk xi. 24-6); xiii. 28 f., 44 ter; xviii. 32; 
xx, 6-8 quater; xxii, 8,12; xxv. 11, 19 bis. 

1 Especially as seen in its occurrences in discourse in Luke, some rg out 
of a total of 15 cases. Of the other two, xxi, 10, ‘ Then he said to them,’ 
occurs amid discourse ; and xxiv. 45, ‘Then opened he their mind to under- 
stand the Scriptures,’ is closely related to what looks like Q matter. Note 
also in xxiii. 43 dyjv, found in Luke only 5 other times (iv. 24; xii. 37; 
Xvill. 17, 29; xxi. 32), against 13 in Mark and go in Matthew, and so prob- 
ably adopted by him only from his special source. 


* Luke’s order is psychologically superior, passing only after the Supper 
to the topic of betrayal (cf. Jn xiii. 21 ff.). 
° That Luke is here independent of Mark is proved not only by the 
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Gor MUS xxi Try Mt xix. o7f,- ie. OQ tradition 
variously placed); 31-4, ‘Simon, Simon, behold, Satan 
asked, &c.’; 35-8, the new need of equipment; and the 
sections examined above. The differences extend even 
beyond the verses indicated, and are not to be explained as 
merely due to Luke’s stylistic method. Further, there are 
analogous, though far slighter, marks of another narrative 
than Mark as known to Matthew, even in the first half of 
its corresponding chapter. 

All this points to Q as in some form including the Passion 
story, so full of sayings bearing on Jesus the Messiah and 
His Mission, When, however, we add the striking diversity 
of Luke’s order both in chapter xxii and in the whole 
Passion story, it is most probable that his Q matter had 
already taken its place in the contexts in which it actually 
occurs in his pages, i.e. without reference to the Marcan 
narrative. This seems a more natural solution than that 
put forward quite tentatively by Sir J. C. Hawkins at the 
end of Essay II in this volume. The one thing which remains 
obscure is the relation of Luke’s non-Marcan matter at this 
point to what we have called his special source of informa- 
tion (S), as distinct from QL. To that source it is usual to 
assign most of those episodes which have no parallels in 
Mark or Matthew (assumed to contain between them 
practically all the common Apostolic tradition, Q), such as 
the raising of the Widow’s Son at Nain, the scene in the 
house of Simon the Pharisec, and some passages in Luke's 
‘Great Insertion’ already examined. But it is clear that if 
we isolate such S sections, they do not form or even suggest 
a continuous whole such as we should expect to find in 
a written document or primitive Gospel. Accordingly we 
difference of form, but also by his not using Mk x. 45, which speaks of the 
Son of Man giving His life ‘a ransom for many’—the verse of all others 
which he might have been thought sure to seize and work in somewhere, 


That he does not do so, should deter us from assuming that Luke anywhere 
detaches verses from their context in Mark in an arbitrary fashion, 
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seem faced by these alternatives: either (1) Luke was there 
using a series of disconnected anecdotes written down in his 
notebook from the lips mainly of a single early witness— 
for they betray even in Luke’s re-writing of them a Judaeo- 
Christian manner not his own, and even the stamp of a 
single mind rather than a circle of tradition; or (2) these 
ancedotes came to him already associated with the form of 
Q tradition which we have called QL, the local type familiar 
to the witness from whom he derived also the distinctive 
S element. In the former case Luke must himself have 
written down in his notebook the OL type of local tradition, 
and then woven in the various anecdotes at a later date, 
possibly only when writing his Gospel by the aid of Mark. 
In the latter, QL and S were already fused together in the 
narrative which Luke derived from his special informant 
(= S), and which he committed at the time to his note- 
book. We have already argued as regards the part of 
Luke’s Gospel prior to the Great Insertion, that the latter is 
the more probable view. But even if this were otherwise, 
it would remain quite possible, and even probable, that the 
Passion narrative and its sequel lay before Luke in a form 
differing from the foregoing just in this, that all that his 
informant (= S) knew touching this, the final stage, had - 
been given to Luke as an articulated story, wherein the 
order was determined by the knowledge of this witness 
himself, and so was the real historical order in a sense un- 
paralleled in the rest of Luke’s non-Marcan data. The 
natural, psychological sequence here visible bears out this 
view, and indeed suggests that the author of the S element 
is now speaking as an ‘eyewitness’ or as an associate of 
such, and so reproduces the local form of the current 
Apostolic tradition (QL) in its real historic setting. This 
would explain the freedom with which the Marcan narrative 
(also embodying a certain amount of Q matter) is ignored 
and at times traversed. 
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But in fact these phenomena of independent historical 
witness underlying the Lucan narrative are not confined to 
the Passion. They extend beyond it on both sides, so far 
as the history lies in Jerusalem and the immediate vicinity.! 
Let us first take what of this precedes the Passion. 

From the point at which Luke runs parallel with Mark 
after the Great Insertion (xviii. 15; Mk x. 13), his sources 
seem to be as follows :— 


xviii, 15-17. Children brought to Jesus. . . . . Mark,?S? 
18-30. The Rich Ruler’s question, &. . . . S? 
31-34. Warning as tothe Passion. . . . . S*# 
35-43. Blind man at Jericho . ..... =. S® 
pixea-10. Zaccnaeus of Jericho .... 6... « °S* 
i1—28, Parable of Money asia trust . .-. =. S 
29-36. The Colt procured for Jesus’ entry . . Mark (S)? 
37-44. Approach to Jerusalem, &c. . . . . S 
45-48. Cleansing of the Temple .°. . . . S®(Mk) 
xx, 1-8. Question as to Jesus’ authority . . . Mark,S 


9-19. Parable of the Vine-dressers and the Heir S°, Mark 


1 It is noteworthy that out of some 20 sections in which Sir J, C. Hawkins 
(Horae Synopticae’, pp. 210-11) discerns variations from Mark common to 
Luke and Matthew, such as seem to point to a second common source (of 
some kind) fall between Lk xxi. 37 and xxiv. 9. This suggests that the 
evidence for the Q tradition behind Mark as influencing these two Gospels 
in some way, is specially manifest for the final Jerusalem days. 

2 Note «ai 7a Bpépn, Mark ravdia (also used by Luke in Jesus’ rebuke) ; note 
also mpocexadécaro (aira), and dunv, which Luke would probably avoid (in 
favour of dAnO@s, cf. ix. 27, xii. 44, xxi. 3), if using Mark only. 

3 Note especially dpywy, év (rots) obpavois, the order pr porxevons, pr) 
povevons, also duny (see note 2). 

4 The divergent form of 31, cf. xxii. 37; wal tBpicOnoera; v. 34, 
cf. ix. 45. 

5 The difference of locality, of mpod-yovres in 32, all 43; cf, Mt also for its 
QO, e. g. in dvo, and 33 f. 

6 The seeming lack of connexion with what follows is probably due to the 
reason for the parable given in 11°, which may be Luke’s own addition. 
Originally the connexion of thought was simply the true use of money as 
a trust, whereas 11” turns attention to a secondary feature of the parable, 
absent from Matthew’s version. 

7 To judge from Matthew’s independence here, his Q also had this section. 

8 Matthew also deserts Mark’s order here and supports Luke’s, owing 
to his Q. 

9 Here again Matthew’s independence, like Luke’s, points to a second 
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xx, 20-26. Question as to the Census-money . . S?, Mark 

27-38. The Sadducees put a test question. . S, Mark 

a Certain Scribes approve Jesus’ answer. S? 
o. Questioners now silent. . ... . . Mark 
Boe Jesus puts a question as to Messiah. . S 

45-47. Warning against the Scribes . . . . S%, Mark 
xxi. r4,-The Widow's Mites... : -. : ...* Mark,(5)* 
5-36. Eschatological Discourse . . - . .- S*, Mark 


37 f. Jesus’ haunts during these days. . . S 


As for what follows the Passion, there are traces here 
also of a source other than Mark, but embodying much the 
same tradition as to both the Burial ° (xxiii. 50-6) and the 
Resurrection (ch. xxiv). In the latter case we have signs 
of independent developments of the fundamental tradition 
(Q) in all three Gospels, especially as to the angelic mani- 
festation at the tomb. That known to Mark makes the 
women see, on entering the rock-tomb, ‘a youth seated on 
the right hand, arrayed in a white robe’ (cod); that 
followed by Matthew (QM) represents ‘the angel of the 


source. In connexion with Luke’s variations in v. 19, where he has Aadév, 
while Mark has éxAov, note the reference to ‘ the people’ (Aads) as a prime 
factor of the situation in Jerusalem which marks Luke’s account throughout. 
From xviii. 43 onwards Aads occurs some 15 times in this connexion, but 
only once in Mark—ina passage which confirms its historical fitness (xiv, 2= 
Mt xxvi. 5; cf. xxvii, 25, 64)—although Mark uses ‘crowd’ in some of the 
same passages (xi. 32; xii, 12, 37; xv. 8, 11, 15). In Luke’s narrative 
it occurs in cases that cannot be due to himself, and points to a consecutive 
second source running through these closing chapters, 

1 In xx. 20" the use of ‘righteous’ suggests the same source as is used in 
xviii. 9. Matthew also shows signs of Q, including historic presents in 
XX, 20, 

* Here S's tradition deviated from Mark (cf. x. 25 ff.) and led directly to 
what we find in Lk xx. 41, ‘And he said to them.’ As to 41-44, the 
deviations in Matthew also suggest the presence of more than Mark (i. e. Q). 

* Note ‘to the disciples’, supported by Mt xxiii. 1, 

4 Note dvaBaAdyas (cf. xvi. 23), mevixpar, eis TA SOpa. 

5 Luke’s eschatological discourse has its own opening and ending, and 
much else due to a non-Marcan source. 

® Note Luke’s characterization of Joseph, especially as dimaos, cf. xxiii. 47, 
XX. 20 ; Xviil. 9; ii, 25 51.6, 17, and other features not paralleled in Mark, 
e. g. as to the Tomb, and in 56", ‘and they rested on the sabbath according 
to the precept.’ 
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Lord’ as seated on the stone which he had rolled away, his 
raiment (€vdvya) ‘white as snow’ and ‘his countenance as 
lightning’; while Luke’s source (S) says ‘two men came upon 
them (éréorncar) in dazzling apparel ’(écOj7e dorpantoven, 
cf. Matthew os dorpary). The setting being thus different 
and pointing to second sources as used by both Matthew 
and Luke, it is natural to suppose that the difference in 
words uttered was also due to these sources. Thus Luke’s 
special source already omitted reference to any. coming 
appearance in Galilee, pointing on the one hand backwards 
to the predictions of the Passion and Resurrection (in terms 
of ix. 44; xviii. 33: cf. xxiv. 44-6), and on the other hand 
leading up, by the report carried to ‘ the eleven and all the 
rest ’, to the appearance in Jerusalem which follows in xxiv. 
36 ff. This, then, seems to have been the immediate sequel 
in the common Jerusalem form of the Apostolic tradition as 
known to S; but to judge from the way in which it is linked 
on to the close of the episode of the Two Disciples going to 
Emmaus (xxiv. 33-5), the latter incident was added to the 
common tradition by the author of S himself, out of his 
own special knowledge. Yet the language and ideas of the 
two sections are perfectly homogeneous alike with each 
other and with the references to the fulfilment of prophecy 
in Jesus’ whole career, which enter again and again into 
the substance of the narrative of the Ministry, and this too 
in passages belonging clearly to the QL matter (ix. 31, 44 ; 
xii. 503 xviii. 31 ; xxii. 37: cf. xiii. 32), as well as to that 
more peculiar to S (iv. 21). Thus, once again, we have 
grounds! for asking whether QL was not already fused 
with the special S matter in the document used by Luke. 
If we look to certain S sections in the Lucan narrative 
prior to Jesus’ arrival at Jerusalem, we may hesitate 


1 We may add that dyjy, which is found in xii, 37; xvili. 17, 29; xxi, 32 
(i.e. 4 out of the Luke's 6 cases), occurs in iv, 24; cf, the remaining case, 
SexInl 4 3e 
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between this theory and one which regards Luke as 
having himself fitted such sections, received as detached 
episodes, into the fairly consecutive QL tradition, along 
with Mark. But in view of the seeming historical unity of 
the two elements in the last stage of Jesus’ ministry, which 
we have been tracing, it is best to assign their unity 
throughout—or at most with rare exceptions—to the mind 
from which Luke derived his non-Marcan material as 
a whole. 


Having now tested Luke’s narrative on both sides of its 
central and most distinctive part (ix. 51-xviii. 14), where 
we had in Mark one of his sources before us for comparison, 
we can the better approach the so-called Great Insertion in 
the Marcan type of framework. Will our theory of a single 
‘special source’ in addition to Mark still meet the case? 
That the conditions are not the same is evident on the very 
face of the narrative. There is a comparative lack of in- 
dications of zstorical sequence and circumstance, as evi- 
denced by place-names and definite notes of transition from 
stage to stage of a developing ministry—whether as regards 
Jesus’ self-manifestation or the attitude of different classes 
in Israel to Him and His message. The fact is that the © 
development of the Galilaean ministry has already passed its 
crisis before the point at which the Great Insertion comes 
in. In other words, His ministry in the more populous 
parts of provincial Israel was practically over, when Jesus 
left Galilee proper and began to journey—still through 
Herod’s territory, though now East of Jordan—towards 
Jerusalem at a time when the Passover was already approach- 
ing. This, at least, is the impression conveyed by the 
Synoptic narrative asa whole. But Luke’s Great Insertion 
gives us the impression that much more took place at this 
juncture than we should gather from Mark, ere His journey 
developed into the prophetic Progress with which all our 
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Gospels picture Jesus as actually approaching David's 
city. 

Here two questions need to be kept apart; the correctness 
of this impression, and the source to which it is due in 
Luke’s Gospel. It is with the latter alone that we are 
directly concerned. Yet the two blend intimately at one 
point at least, namely the very opening of the Great Inser- 
tion, where we read of the mission of the Seventy, a definite 
historical event, and one which presupposes a_ rather 
systematic ministry on the line of Jesus’ route itself. This 
opening part of the Peraean ministry we shall examine with 
some care, before discussing the material in ix. 51-xviii. 14 
as a whole, to the very fullness of which—rather than the 
nature of the Ministry itself, even including that of the 
Seventy—is due our feeling that it should represent the 
traditions of a fairly prolonged activity. 

The actual point of departure in Luke’s Peraean section 
corresponds to Mk x. 1: ‘And... he cometh into the 
borders of Judaea and beyond Jordan; and there come 
together again multitudes unto him, and as he was wont 
he again began to teach them.’ This points back by the 
repeated use of ‘again’ to the period of retirement with the 
inner circle, for the purpose of teaching them apart as to 
the issues of His coming visit to Jerusalem. Now, having 
finished ‘teaching his disciples’ (ix. 31), He resumes His 
usual teaching of the multitudes, as He makes His way 
towards Jerusalem on the eastern side of Jordan where 
Peraea, a part of Herod Antipas’s tetrarchy of Galilee, 
bordered on Judaea proper. The language of Mark itself 
suggests a leisurely progress, including something like 
a ministry in that region. This is obviously how Luke 
understands the matter, referring back to this historical 
situation at two points (xiii, 22; xvii. 11) in the lengthy 
account he believes himself in a position to give of Christ’s 
teaching during this period. To judge from independent 
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features in Lk ix. 51”, 52, he had a second source which 
gave what looked like the beginning of this journey, before 
Jesus had crossed Jordan, while He was on the borders of 
Galilee and Samaria. It told a story occasioned by the send- 
ing of messengers ahead, to prepare people hitherto unfamiliar 
with the prophet of Nazareth for his arrival amongst them ; 
and it was the fact that they entered a Samaritan village, in 
the region where Galilee and Samaria were in contact, that 
led to the incident (ix. 52-6) which caused the sending of 
these messengers to be remembered in some line of Christian 
tradition, apparently rather a direct! one. It is in logical 
continuation of this narrative, that we get in x. 1 the record 
of a more organized sending forth of such forerunners 
as have just been spoken of. But we have no sure means 
of judging whether the intervening three examples (two 
in Mt viii. 19 ff.) of would-be personal disciples? (ix. 57-60) 
originally came here in the special source, or were placed 
here by Luke himself. 

What, then, is the value of Lk x.1?*% Does it represent 
true tradition, or only a later conception? In its favour is 
the temporary nature of the commission as defined in the 
verse itself—partly on the lines of ix. 52, which most accept 
as historical, and partly on those of the commission to the 
Twelve. The contrary impression, viz. that a secondary 
permanent apostolate is attributed to the Seventy, is largely 
due to the degree to which the charge in x. 2 ff. is a replica 
of that to the Twelve, as found in ix. 1-6 (comp. Mk vi. 7-12). 
But (1) we need not wonder if there has been some assimila- 
tion of traditions in two cases so similar in the main; 

1 One lying too before Luke in writing: witness the early order ‘ James 
and John’, which was changed in Luke’s own day owing to James’s death 
and- John’s later prominence (cf. Acts i. 13, and the reversal of Mark’s 
order in Lk viii. 51 3 ix. 28). 


2 The very urgency of Jesus’ demands best suits a late and critical stage 
in His ministry. ; ; 


* Its present wording probably owes something to Luke, e. g. dvédeagev 6 
KUptos, possibly érépous ; but that is all. 
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(2) something of this may be the result of Luke’s own 
ordering activity. He may have attached to this sending 
out of temporary heralds of Jesus’ approach words found in 
the charge to the Twelve in his S, which he did not use 
(though they influenced his use of Mark) in the former con- 
nexion, owing to Mark being there available. This wouid 
accord with the allusion to the Twelve, in terms of what we 
find in x. 4, which occurs in xxii. 35, ‘When I sent you 
forth without purse (BadAdvTuoy, cf. xii. 33) and wallet and 
shoes, lacked ye anything?’ It is just possible that this 
form of commission was addressed both to the Twelve and 
the Seventy, as reported in S. But it cannot there have 
been addressed to the Seventy only, as in Luke. Hence 
the QL type of cross-reference in xxii, 35 cannot have been 
inserted by Luke, but was already part of S—a result 
which makes QL in ix. 1 ff. or x. 1 ff, or in both, also 
part of S. 

As to the exact contents of the Charge in x. 2-16, which 
perhaps already formed a unit in QL (or S), vv. 13-15 have 
been artificially attracted by affinity between v. 14 and v. 12; 
and as in Matthew also (xi. 20-7) what we find in vv. 13- 
15 immediately preceded what follows in vv, 21 ff.—linked, 
too, by the same formula ‘in that hour’ (season)—it is 
natural to conclude that it was so also in QL. Whence, 
then, came vv. 17-20, which record the return of the 
Seventy and make this ‘the hour’ when wv. 21 f. (or even 
21-4, as in Luke) were spoken? Surely they must have 
been introduced by the mind which brought vv. 13-15 into 
connexion with x. 2-12, since without them the connexion 
of what we have shown to be their sequel in Q (as proved 
by Mt xi. 20-7)—especially in the Lucan form, ‘In that 
hour he erulted ... and said,’ —is far less natural than with 
them. The whole combination probably took place in the 
mind of the author of S rather than in Luke’s, even though 
it be incorrect, in so far as vv. 13-15, 21-2 (24) historically 
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referred to the Galilacan ministry and the Twelve (as Mt 
xi, 20-7 suggests). Indeed it looks as if Lk x. 21-2 (24) 
originally belonged to the conversation between Jesus and 
the Twelve on their return, as referred to in Mk vi. 30 
= Lk ix. 10. As to vv. 17-20 themselves, the disciples’ 
crowning joy in their power over demons follows well on 
v. 9, where power over sickness alone had been mentioned 
in their Charge, and corresponds to what we read of in 
Mk vi. 7; Lk ix. 1, as a notable feature in the charge 
to the Twelve. 

If we have been right in judging as historical the mission 
of the Seventy heralds of Jesus’ coming, on His journey 
towards Jerusalem, it will have an important bearing on the 
origin of certain parts of Luke’s ‘special source’. For this 
episode was no part of the common Apostolic tradition (Q). 
Nay, more, since it records actual words spoken by Jesus 
touching the success of their mission—words to which there 
is no extant parallel in the story of the Twelve—we are 
warranted in supposing that the tradition came through 
some one in specially close touch with the second circle of 
Jesus’ personal followers, ‘the rest’ spoken of in Lk xxiv. 9, 
cf. 33, to whom reference is made in Acts i. 21 in con- 
nexion with the filling of the gap in the inner circle of the 
Twelve. Such a man would meet in early Jerusalem days 
some who had served among the Seventy, and so hear and 
preserve their special traditions. But the limitations of 
traditions so obtained are as obvious as their value. They 
would lack much that belonged to the official tradition of 
Jesus’ ministry, particularly the early stereotyping of its 
order by constant use, and in connexion with this the 
preservation of certain details of place and time not really 
essential to the spiritual value of each incident. On the 


1 This is probably true also of a good deal of what follows in the Great 
Insertion, which contains (especially after ch. x) what S had collected 
without being able to assign it a definite place in the familiar framework of 
Apostolic tradition (Q). 
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other hand fresh types of spiritual receptivity would be 
represented by certain of the wider circle of witnesses, some 
of whom may, for instance, have been more cultivated 
in mind and more liberal in sympathies, especially towards 
a class like the Samaritans, than the framers of the official 
tradition. Through some such witnesses, say those with 
whom a Hellenist member of the Jerusalem Church would 
find most in common, distinctive traditions such as mark 
Luke's ‘Great Insertion’ would be most likely to survive 
and take on a special shape. Finally, one or more of such 
members of the original ‘Seventy’ may well have been 
disciples won early in this Journey, men like those whose 
call is recorded in Lk ix. 57-62. 

One who moved in such circles, and was also in personal 
contact with the Twelve themselves,—e. g. Peter and James 
and John, perhaps the last in particular (cf. the intimate 
story of Marthaand Mary, x. 38 ff.)—would gradually gather 
much the sort of traditions, more or less grouped accord- 
ing to affinities of idea, that we find in Lk ix. 51—xviii. 14. 
It looks, too, as if the historical order were best preserved at 
its beginning, but soon fades away, to be followed by 
a series of sections more or less loosely linked together 
in groups, the links between the several groups being 
specially loose, where they exist at all. That these links 
belonged for the most part to the ‘special source’, prior to 
its incorporation into what aimed definitely at being a con- 
nected narrative like Luke’s Gospel, is rendered most 
probable by a comparison with Luke's method when dealing 
with Mark,' which lies before us much as he used it. For 
there ‘our third Evangelist is careful not to create con- 
nexions in time which he did not find in his source’, although 
he may add explanatory touches in the introductory matter, 
derived from what follows, to make the situation clearer 


1 This is so well argued by Professor Stanton in The Gospels as Historical 
Documents, Part I, pp. 228 f., that it is needless here to labour the point. 
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to his readers. So, too, in the use of his special source 
between ix. 51-xviii. 14 he may at times go beyond it 
in specifying those addressed (e.g. in xii. 1, 22; xvi. 1; 
xvii. 1); and he certainly seems once! at least to enhance 
the quasi-historic setting of this whole section, by inserting 
a reminder that Jesus is to be thought of as still on His way 
up to Jerusalem. ‘And 7d came to pass, when on the way 
to Ferusalem, that he (kai avrés) was passing between 
Samaria and Galilee’ (xvii. 11). Yet even here he is only 
following a hint of his source in ix. 51,’ if not again in 
xiv. 25 (svveropedovto S& att@ bxAot odAol). On the 
whole, then, the position of this Great Teaching Section in 
the setting of a prolonged journey, resting on a basis of fact 
preserved in ix. 51-x. 42 in particular, was a form of narra- 
tion due to S itself. 

But what of the Parables so distinctive of this section? 
Were they already part of S as they now stand in Luke, or 
did he fit them in to their present setting from elsewhere? 
The section, x. 25-37, is crucial for the relation of these 
Parables to the OL element in S. In the first place there 
is good reason, derived partly from Luke’s own differences 
from Mark (xii. 28-34) and partly from the divergences in 
Matthew (in some cases agreeing with Luke’s), to believe 
that the Scribe’s question as to the Great Commandment 
stood in Q as well as in Mark. In the second place, it is 
in Luke united closely with the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan, peculiar to this Gospel. It is often assumed, indeed, 
that this conjunction is due to Luke himself; but this is 
rather a violent theory, in view of the natural way in which 


1 Probably again in xiii, 22, xix. 28, in both of which Westcott and Hort 
read "IepooéAvpa, the more Greek form found in Luke’s Gospel only here and 
in il, 22; xxiii. 7 (a parenthetic note by Luke writing as Greek to Greeks). 

* kat abros 70 mpdawroy éornpite TOU mopedecba «is ‘Iepovcadnu. Note that 
mopevecOae seems a favourite word of Luke’s S, e. g. 52 f., 57, in the same 
context. It is probable, then, that both ix. 57 and x. 38 (év 78 nop. adrots, 
without éyévero) are also due to S. 
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the question as to one’s neighbour arises out of the maxim of 
Jesus in v. 28, i.e. ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself, and thou 
shalt live’. The words of transition, moreover, ‘ But he, 
wishing to justify himself . . .,’ have a parallel in words of 
Jesus (xvi. 15) presumably belonging to Luke’s Q element, 
‘Ye are they who justify themselves before men.’ Further, 
the dialogue in which the moral of the parable is applied at 
the close, presupposes just such a situation as is described in 
the foregoing encounter with the Lawyer. Accordingly the 
whole section, Lk x. 25-37; may have stood as a unit! in.a 
single source here drawn on. This would also explain why 
Luke places vv, 25-8 far out of its context in Mark, a trans- 
position which would not otherwise readily occur to him, 
and which he would hardly venture on without objective 
warrant (comp. xi. 14 ff. in the face of its parallel in Mk: iii. 
20-30) ; for there is nothing in what precedes or follows to 
suggest placing vv. 25-8 alone here. But if these verses 
formed a unit with the parable of the Good Samaritan in 
his source, there is some fitness in this unit standing (as 
it may have stood already in S) near to words in which 
Jesus shows His attitude to Samaritans (ix. 52 ff.). Indeed, 
this juxtaposition may even be true to facts. 

Be this as it may, we must go behind Luke to his source 
for Lk x. 25-37; and this has important consequences. It 
means that a parable, regarded as among the most distinctive 
of Luke’s Gospel, and so as belonging to his ‘ special source’ 
—if one source contained the bulk of such peculiar matter— 


1 Tt has also internal verisimilitude, since it was more like Christ’s method 
to give His questioner positive instruction in the larger spirit of the precept of 
Love to one’s neighbour, than to send him away merely baffled in his 
attempt to trip up the prophet of Nazareth (implied by Mk xii. 34 and made 
explicit in Luke and Matthew). But if so, Luke’s setting is better than 
Mark’s, since Jesus would hardly have put the lesson in a form so offensive 
to Pharisaic feeling at so critical a moment as His final visit to Jerusalem. 
Perhaps Mark’s order was caused by the feeling that nad@s didaoxare (xii. 32) 
in the scribe’s mouth was connected with the d:dacxaAe, xadas efmas, in which 
Q (see Lk xx. 39, cf. Mk xii. 28”) described the attitude of his class to 
Jesus’ answer to the Sadducees. 
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reached Luke already united, in a seemingly original 
manner, with a section of his form of Q (QL). That is, QL 
was here,too, onewith S, and not distinct from it in tradition.t 
But further, seeing that not only in its spirit but also in the 
very formula with which it opens, ‘A certain man’ (év@pe7dos 
tis), this parable is closely linked to a series of the most 
distinctive Lucan parables (xii. 16 ff. ; xiv. 16 ff.; xv. 11 ff; 
Xvie1 ff., 19 ff. +; xixe12 ff, 5 cf. xviii. 2, 10 ff), 1t is matarar 
to infer that they, too, came to Luke already united with his 
OL matter in the special source. Two of them (xiv. 16 ff., 
xix. 12 ff.) have substantial parallels, yet with differences 
showing distinct lines of tradition, in Mt xxii. 2 ff.; xxv. 
14 ff. But in no case does a non-Lucan parable open with 
‘A certain man’ (cf. ‘ A certain judge ’, ‘ Two men’, Lk xviii. 
2, 10), although all three Gospels agree in the opening, ‘A 
man planted a vineyard’ (xx. 9). Yet even here it is to be 
noted that they do not agree exactly, Luke having év6peros 
epvrevoey aumed@va, Mark apmedava avOpwros epvrevoer, 
Matthew a@vOparos nv olkodeomérns botis epvtevoey apmeE- 
Adva. It looks, then, as if the Lucan form of opening to so 
many parables were a mannerism of the S type of tradition, 
whether it was transmitting common Q matter (QL) or parts 
of the apostolic tradition peculiar to itself (S proper). 
Another case of the blending of these two streams in S, 
analogous to that afforded by x. 25-37, may be seen in the 
three parables of Lk xv. The first of these, which opens 
with ‘What man of you ?’, has a parallel in Mt xviii. 12-14, 
‘What think ye? If any man have’ (éay yévnrai rit dv- 
Opém@) : then the extra element in Q as known to Luke (QL) 
reveals itself in the second parable on similar lines, ‘Or what 
woman’: and finally, the third opens in characteristic S 
form, with ‘A certain man had two sons’. Yet the affinity 


1 This runs counter to Professor Stanton’s finding as regards this parable 
(op. cit., p. 229), but has analogy in the connexion of xii. 13-15 and 16-21 
(where note the Jewish idea in dma:totow), 
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of standpoint and feeling between it and the foregoing, 
especially in ‘ Rejoice with me, for I have found . . . (the) 
lost’ (cf. xv. 23 f., 32)-—in direct antithesis to the attitude of 
Jesus’ critics in xv. 2—forbids the idea that the conjunction 
of the third or most distinctively S parable was Luke’s own 
device.! 

As regards the special character of the parables distinctive 
of Luke, a word more may be said. Professor Stanton ob- 
serves (p. 231) that these ‘contain, strictly speaking, no 
reference to the Kingdom of God.... They teach moral and 
spiritual lessons, applicable under all circumstances .. ., and 
the main consideration in each case is the practical inference 
to be drawn by individuals "—even when the future Kingdom 
of God is in question. Again, in form and imagery, ‘they are 
concerned with human emotions and motives, inner debat- 
ings and actions, which are vividly described ; they are in 
fact short tales of human life.’ They require ‘no separate 
interpretation ’, but ‘bear their moral on the face of them’. 
As Professor Stanton further remarks: ‘ Different kinds of 
parables spoken by Christ, as well as different parts of His 
Teaching more generally, may have had a special interest 
and attraction for particular individuals or portions of the 
Church, and so may have been separately collected and 
preserved. This fully accords with the suggestions made 
above, when speaking of the Seventy. Both the Lucan 
parables and his whole teaching as to riches and the breadth 
of Christ's Gospel towards sinners, tax-collectors, and 
Samaritans, suggest that Luke’s special tradition had 
passed through the medium of some Hellenistic circle of 
Palestinian Christianity, which has acted by selective 
affinity on its contents, and has to some extent influenced its 
language and style. If so, it would in both respects, in 


' The fact that xv. 3 runs ‘He spoke to them this parable’, rather than 
‘these parables’, will not bear pressing, as though in the source only one 
parable followed originally, i.e. xv. 4 ff. 
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substance and form, have been already prepared for easy 
assimilation into the work of such an Evangelist as Luke: 
hence the special difficulty of distinguishing in detail what 
may or may not be due to his ‘special source’ or to his 
editorial hand.! Cae 


So far we have, for the most part, left over the question as 
to the exact form in which S came to Luke. That it lay 
before him in a written shape when he compiled his Gospel, 
hardly needs arguing further. Still we have to face the objec- 
tion that a Gospel-writing of such high authority, to judge 
from Luke’s use of it, could hardly fail—once it passed into 
circulation—to leave some trace of itself on tradition or 
even on our Matthew, seeing that it would be almost 
certainly of Palestinian origin. If, however, it never passed 
into circulation, but was known only to Luke, then it must 
either have been written by its author for him, in response 
to his inquiries, or by Luke himself, virtually from his in- 
formant’s lips. For had he not written it down on the spot, 
as it were, the Jewish tone and phrasing so noticeable in its 
underlying texture would not have been preserved by him, 
a Gentile Christian. Thus these two alternatives come to 
very much the same thing in the end. The body of ~ 
tradition cannot have been reported to Luke by a number 
of persons in different circles and at very different dates. It 
is all too homogeneous in spirit, form, phraseology, and in 
its special interests, shown in the matter most peculiar to it, 
e.g. that touching Samaritans (ix. 52 ff.; x. 33 ff; xvii. 16; 
cf. Acts viii. 1, 5 ff.) Its homogeneity is too great to be 
the product even of a single circle of tradition. It bears 
the impress of a single selective and unifying mind, other 
than and prior to that of the Evangelist himself, though one 
congenial to his own. In other words, we can best conceive 


‘ This consideration renders of doubtful value much even of Professor 
Stanton’s careful linguistic analysis in pp. 291-312. 
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Sas the tradition collected in a single Fudaco-Christian 
mina, embodying the common apostolic tradition (Q) along 
with other elements peculiar to its own personal information, 
and as probably written down by Luke himself more or less 
in the language! of this ‘ minister of the word’, as he re- 
sponded to Luke’s special inquiries (Lk i, 2f.). Thus S 
was a peculiar form of written memoirs? elicited by our 
Third Evangelist ad hoc, not immediately for the literary 
purpose to which he finally put it, but rather asa permanent 
record of the most authentic tradition to which it had 
been his lot to obtain access, for use in his own work as an 
evangelist or catechist of the oral Gospel. No wonder, then, 
if it had large affinity with his own conception of the Gospel, 
while it was often clothed in phrases and conceptions which 
were more Jewish than those native to his own mind (as 
shown by those parts of Acts where he is writing most 
freely). 

When we have so stated the matter, we are already 
hovering on answers to further queries. In view of what we 
know of Luke’s history from Acts, we can hardly doubt 
that it was while with Paul in Caesarea (the only place in 
Palestine where he ever had leisure for such a task), that he 
made his careful inquiries and wrote down his ‘ special 
source '—possibly, too, any other traditions that he may have 
worked up later along with it in his Gospel. Nor need we 
doubt as to the witness from whose lips he would by prefer- 
ence gather his traditions for committing to writing. It 
would be he whom Luke singles out for emphatic notice as 
the host of Paul and himself at Caesarea, when on their way 
to Jerusalem, and characterizes as ‘Philip the Evangelist ’ 
(Acts xxi. 8f.). With him he would cultivate the closest 
relations when a few weeks later he found himself again in 


1 This would account fully for the blending of non-Lucan and Lucan style. 
2 Analogous to Luke’s own Travel-diary which seems to lie behind parts 
of his book of Acts. 
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Caesarea, this time to remain there some two years, or a 
considerable portion of that period. In every particular 
that occurs to one’s mind in thinking of the special matter 
in Luke’s Gospel, including the ways in which its Q element 
diverges from that preserved in Matthew,’ the special 
tradition of Philip—associate of apostles and other personal 
disciples of Jesus in Jerusalem—as that tradition would shape 
itself in his mind and speech in Caesarea, seems to suit the 
conditions of the case.” If not himself an eye-witness 
of Jesus’ last days in Jerusalem, he would have just the 
perspective which the ‘special source’ seems to have had. 
For its narrative of the Jerusalem ministry is not only full 
and intimate,® but is also markedly consecutive, whereas it 
lacks close historical connexion for the matter prior to that 
period, even though its pictures are vivid and seem largely 
derived from eye-witnesses. Philip would naturally hear 
first-hand touching the sending of the Seventy and their 
return; for some of these would be his intimates in the 
early years at Jerusalem, before the Hellenists were scattered 
through Stephen’s liberal interpretation of Messiah's 
message. The Evangelist of Samaria was, too, the most 
likely of media for traditions touching Jesus and Samaritans. 

As to the earlier Galilaean days, touching which the 
‘ special source’ seems to have contained detached but vivid 
stories—the Sermon at Nazareth, the call of Simon, the 
incident at Nain, the Woman at the Pharisee’s feast—we 
may even suggest the apostle through whom Philip was able 
to enrich his tradition with matter so congenial to his own 
spirit and conception of the Gospel. If John is associated 

1 That the Lucan Zogia should as a rule be less modified and added to 
in substance by the unconscious action of tradition, but on the other hand 
should less faithfully preserve the original Semitic form—as many scholars 


believe—is just what one would expect of a tradition current in Hellenistic 
Caesarea about A. D. 57 or 58. 


® Observe e.g. the confident allusion to Cleopas as one of the two going 
to Emmaus. 


* e.g, the note as to Jesus’ daily habits in xxi. 37 f. 
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with Peter in the early chapters of Acts, which probably em- 
body traditions from the same source as the special element 
in Luke's Gospel, that fact may reflect a special interest on 
Philip’s part in this apostle, which seems to come out also 
in the specification of Peter and John as the two disciples 
sent to prepare for the Passover in Lk xxii. 8, as well as 
later to inspect Philip’s work in Samaria (Acts viii. 14 ff.). 
The same result emerges from a consideration of the inti- 
mate domestic picture of Martha and Mary, who also enter 
largely into the Johannine Gospel, and of the story illus- 
trating Jesus’ attitude to Samaritans (ix. 54, cf. the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan, and the episode of the Grateful 
Samaritan), read in the light of John’s mission to the 
Samaritans in Acts viii. 14,25. Even the special sympathy 
with women traceable in several episodes in Luke’s Gospel, 
may be correlated with what we read of John in connexion 
with the mother of Jesus (Jn xix. 26 f.), although there 
was doubtless a selective affinity between such traditions 
and Philip, the father of four prophetic daughters, and 
indeed Luke himself. Still it need not be assumed that all 
the elements of Luke’s special source belong to the same 
stratum of Gospel tradition. Some may go back to early 
Jerusalem days: others may have reached its narrator only 
in Caesarea or its region, and have undergone some changes 
in transmission. But none suggest an origin outside Pales- 
tine. This is true even of the most special group of all 
Luke’s peculiar traditions—and which need not belong to his 
‘special source’ at all—those touching the nativity of Jesus 
and His Forerunner, including the Genealogy in ili. 23-38. 
These too are in any case of Palestinian origin, to judge by 
their local colour! and the circle of interests within which 

1 e.g. the allusive phrase ‘the Hill country’ (7 dpew7, i. 39; ct. 65) ; the 
order in the expression ‘night and day’, in ii. 37, contrasted with that 
in xviii. 7; the use of ‘brought him up’ without specifying Jerusalem, if (as 


argued above) eis "IepoadAvya be secondary; and also the use of Mapiap. 
prevailing in chaps. i-ii, in contrast to Mapia, the more Greek form usual 


S.S.P. Aa 
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they move, as well as by their close affinity of language and 
idea with other parts of Luke’s special matter, notably in 
his last chapter. : 

Finally as to the degree of editorial adaptation which S 
may have undergone in being worked into Luke’s Gospel, 
it seems to have been inconsiderable and due mainly to 
concern for ordered sequence (kae€js), to which the Evan- 
gelist attached such value for his reader. This would 
naturally show itself at the opening of sections, and in a 
lesser degree at their close, There is, however, no clear 
proof that Luke made up even so much setting without 
seeming warrant in his sources, one or both. His use of 
Mark discountenances any such suggestion.' 


II 


To such a theory of the sources of Luke’s Gospel two 
initial objections occur readily. In the first place the large 
extent of ‘the special source’, far larger than has usually 
been supposed by those who assume its existence at all. 
But such an objection loses point once it is granted that 
Mark, with which our source is on this showing often closely 
parallel, was itself based on an apostolic tradition already 
stereotyped in its salient features, at any rate as current in 
the Jerusalem Church.? It simply becomes a matter of 
evidence in detail touching divergence amid agreement 
between Mark and Luke, throughout the sections where 
they are parallel. The second @ priori objection would be, 


in the Gospels (Lk x. 38, 42, as an exception, only confirms the point, 
on our view of S), 

1 The scope of this essay does not require examination of such editorial 
or literary changes in detail as Luke may have made in S, as he certainly 
made them in Mark. His enhancement of the Biblical style of the narrative 
by the frequent insertion of ‘ And it came to pass.. .’? has beennoted : the 
only other instance of heightening the dignity of the story which need here 
be alluded to, is Luke’s apparent substitution or addition of the title ‘the 
Lord’ in solemn contexts. 

® The tradition as known to our Matthew might differ a good deal, as 
being current later and in quite a different part of Palestine. 
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that the theory reduces Luke’s part in his Gospel to a 
minimum, viz. the blending of his two authorities, and the 
smoothing of the style of the whole into something like 
unity, as well as conformity to the literary and other require- 
ments of his own circle of readers, This many will feel 
contrary to their previous impressions of the purport of 
Luke’s own preface. But does that preface really suggest 
anything as to Luke’s use of written sources at all? Here 
are his words in a form which aims at rather more exacti- 
tude than would be in place even in our Revised Version. 
‘Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a 
narrative concerning the facts that are matter of full convic- 
tion among us Christians (r@v remAnpopopnpévor ev tpiv 
mpaypatwv), according as they were handed down to us by 
the original witnesses and servants of the Message (of a7’ 
apxns avtémrat Kat brnpérar yevopevot Tob NOyov); it 
seemed good to me also, as having investigated! (7apyKodov- 
Onkort, i.e. having by inquiry accompanied in mind) from 
an early date all things with accuracy (dvwdev rao. axpi Bas), 
to write for you in orderly fashion, most excellent Theophilus, 
that thou mightest recognize as touching the doctrines 
(Aéyov) in which thou wast instructed their secure nature.’ 
Luke’s object was to confirm trust in the Christian doc- 
trines (Adyo) by setting the Christian facts (rmpdéypara) of deed 
or word in the convincing light of ordered sequence, instead 
of more or less haphazard presentation of anecdotes and 
sayings. It was the partial and uncodrdinated character 
of the existing narratives accessible to converts or inquirers, 
especially in the region where Luke is writing,’ that prompted 
him to supply one which could appeal to the Greek sense 
of rational order and development, as belonging to genuine 
1 Dr. G. Milligan tells me that this sense, to ‘investigate’ a matter, is 
supported by the papyri, where it has in one case rf dAnOeia after it, 
2 This may have been the province of Asia (so Harnack for Acts), where 


a rank growth of Gospel-narratives may well have arisen of which no 
specimens survive. 


Yar 
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history. It was just in this respect too that he felt himself to 
possess special advantages, in that his efforts to trace the 
actual course of things had been conducted under most 
favourable conditions. What those conditions were he does 
not say: they certainly did not consist in the number of 
written sources at his disposal. We should rather gather 
that his advantage lay in the direct way in which the original 
facts, as handed down by eyewitnesses who afterwards minis- 
tered the Message to others, had reached him. This con- 
dition would be completely satisfied supposing that, in 
addition to Mark’s Petrine form of the apostolic tradition 
(which may not yet have been current where Luke was 
writing), he possessed a series of written memoranda taken 
down years before from the lips of one who had been perhaps 
in part an eyewitness, but at any rate an early associate 
of eyewitnesses. For the special accuracy of such materials 
he was able personally to vouch, from what he knew of their 
immediate source, as well as from other early witness. 
Among his grounds for assurance on this point he may 
have included the large support given, as to contents and 
order, by so weighty a narrative as the Gospel of Mark, also 
written by one he knew well. But the very fact that he 
often sets aside Mark's order for that of his special source, 
suggests that his grounds of confidence in this latter on 
other and more direct evidence must have been in them- 
selves conclusive. In any case there is no reason to include 
this source among the ‘ many’ written narratives current in 
the region where he was writing, narratives which he hopes 
by its help to supersede. 


The first draft of this essay was already complete when 
Prof. Stanton’s judicial examination of the subject! rendered 
a fresh testing of the matter desirable. On the whole his 
results do not differ widely from my own. But as his dis- 


1 The Gospels as Historical Documents, Part II, pp. 220-322 in particular. 
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cussion is the most important that has appeared for a long 
time, at least in English, it may be well to place before the 
reader his summing up, and then define exactly the seeming 
advantages of the theory already outlined. Here is his 
theory in his own words (p. 239 f.), the italics being added 
to indicate the main points in common. 


‘For his account of the Ministry of Jesus our third evangelist 
used, besides the original (or approximately the original) Gospel by 
Mark, one other principal source, namely, an expanded form of the 
original Greek Logian document}... With a copy of the latter as 
a foundation, a good deal of other matter was embodied, somewhere 
wn Palestine, if not in Jerusalem. 

‘The additional matter may have been derived to some extent 
from the Aramaic Collection of Logia, which had not been fully 
rendered before. But besides this it comprises many parables, 
which corresponded (there is no reason to doubt) with Aramaic 
originals, but zich had been told orally and in greater or less 
degree shaped anew, before they were committed to writing. Some 
of the few znczdents added may also have been first current as tradt- 
tions in the community where the document was produced,’ 

‘ This document has supplied the greater part of the non-Marcan 
matter in the Gospel from the beginning of the Synoptic outline 
onwards. And it is natural to conjecture that he peculiarities of 
the third Gospel 7” passages which have on the whole close parallels 
are in some instances due /o 7, e.g... . a portion of the account 
of the Centurion’s servant (Lk vii. 4-6%, 10). Most of the matter 
from it has been given in two sections, Lk vi. 17—viii. 3, and 


1 [ should say ‘tradition’, owing to the wide divergences between the 
Logian element in Luke and Matthew, which seem to preclude a common 
document of any kind. But the point is secondary to the general idea of 
the single source here defined, an idea common to C. Weizsacker (in his 
Untersuchungen tiber die evang. Geschichte, 1864, pp. 205 ff.), P. Feine (Zine 
vorkanonische Oberlicferung des Lukas, 1891), J. Weiss in the eighth edition of 
Meyer’s Kommentar on Luke (1892), and W. Soltau, Unsere Evangelien, 
1g0r, though some of them think that Luke also made use of the same 
written Q as Matthew. Feine thought too that Luke used what he calls ‘the 
Synoptic basal document’ (Grundschrift), mainly narrative in character, 
as distinct from the Logia (Redeguelle) conceived on old-fashioned lines—as 
though exclusively didactic in form, whereas B, Weiss and others have made 
it probable that the original common apostolic tradition (Q) contained a fair 
amount of narrative as setting for striking sayings. 
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Lk ix. 51-xviii. 14. But just as some of the earlier sections of the 
document have been iniroduced into the Synoptic outline’ defore the 
first of these two insertions, so likewise a few have been given after 
the second of them, 

‘The evangelist himself has added a few passages,’ gathered by 
him probably from oral tradition. In particular the accounts of 
incidents in the history of the Passion and Appearance of the Risen 
Christ, peculiar to this Gospel, owe (it would seem) their written 
form to him... .’ 

‘Our third evangelist had besides @ narrative of the Birth and 
Infancy of John the Baptist and of Jesus, which was composed tn 
Palestine, but which was probably a separate writing .. .’ 


Here the great element common to Prof. Stanton and 
myself is the belief that (a) a single document ‘ supplied the 
greater part of the non-Marcan matter’ in Luke’s Gospel for 
the whole Ministry ; (8) this embodied a form of Q differing 
considerably from that known to Matthew, and even to 
Mark ; (c) the matter additional to the original form of Q 
which this enlarged document contained, represented tradi- 
tions current ‘somewhere in Palestine’, and in southern 
Palestine. Our differences turn on (a) the stage at which 
the various forms of Q passed into written form; (@) the 
‘few passages’ added by the evangelist himself from oral 
tradition,"including some in the history of the Passion and 
Resurrection. As to the Nativity narratives in chaps. i-ii 
(and the connected Genealogy), neither of us sees clear 
evidence for including it in Luke’s ‘ special source’, though 
it too was composed in Palestine. 

Thus the one difference in principle between my theory and 
that of other upholders of Luke’s ‘special source’ as an ex- 
panded form of Q, lies in the point at which the original apos- 

‘ This bears also on certain striking divergences of Luke from Mark in 
narratives where they are parallel, as though Luke had a second form of the 
original apostolic tradition here before him. 

2 e.g. the episode of Zacchaeus (cf. of. cit., p. 238), and within the two 


‘Insertions’ vii 36-50; viii. 1-3 ; x. 29-37 ; and possibly xvii. 11-19 (p. 229). 
Yet see above. 


) 
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tolic tradition (Q) is conceived to have passed over intowritten 
form. I can see no evidence that Q was ever written down 
before it was so in Luke’s S. That even the first evan- 
gelist embodies Q in oral rather than written form seems 
the more probable view on internal evidence. Probably his 
Q was of a type connected in some way with the Apostle 
Matthew, since this is implied alike by the title of our First 
Gospel and by the tradition in Papias (though there the 
emphasis falls on the language of Matthew’s collection of 
Logia rather than on their reduction to writing). But it is 
hard to believe that an actual apostolic writing would have 
been suffered to perish among Jewish Christians of all types 
(even after being used in the composition of later Gospels), 
especially in those conservative circles where the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews was later the only one in use. 
Either, then, this gospel itself embodied the Aramaic work 
of Matthew to which the tradition in Papias really refers, or 
Matthew never committed his oral teaching to writing. In 
neither case is there cogent reason for assuming any document 
as entering into the development of our Synoptic Gospels 
prior to Mark, on the one hand, and Luke’s special source 
on the other. Each of these may well contain in rather 
different form the common apostolic tradition, both narra- 
tive and didactic, as known to their respective authors. 


It remains only to sum up the main merits of the above 
special ‘ Two-Document theory’ of Luke’s Gospel. 

(a) First and foremost, it is the simplest explanation of 
the highly complex phenomena in question, and at the same 
time the most adequate. It does away with the need for 
finding many and various motives, more or less problematical, 
for what are usually assumed to be Luke’s editorial changes, 
even in little things, from Mark’! or Matthew’s Q. As 


1 These would often be quite unconscious, since Luke’s memory would 
be filled with the wording of Q as embodied in S, through constant use of it 
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regards Mark, such deviations at once cease to be difficulties, 
since those which are not purely stylistic in nature, whether 
conscious or involuntary, nor even cases of a change of 
order tending to greater clearness of narration,’ may have 
existed originally in a document composed without any 
reference to Mark. As to the Q element in Matthew, our 
theory gives adequate flexibility for the widest deviation, 
by leaving more to the unconscious factor operative in 
different local traditions* prior to incorporation in our 
Gospels. Thus the Q element in Luke came to him already 
in its present setting, in his primary source, to whose author 
it was known in an oral form differing as much from the 
form found in Matthew as does that in Luke’s own work. 
That the author of Matthew knew Q in written rather than 
oral form, as even Mr. Allen maintains, I am as little con- 
cerned on my theory of Luke to deny, as he is to assert 
that Q was known to Luke? (or his special source) in the 
same or indeed in any written form. Nevertheless I am not 
convinced that there ever was a written ‘book of discourses’ 
that has perished. Analogy is against the idea that an 
Apostle himself committed to writing, at so early a date as 
is requisite, a record of his oral teaching. Nor do I think 
that Luke would have written as he does in his preface, had 
there been a work by one of the Twelve already in wide 
and honoured circulation: he would have felt the need of 


in teaching. Our theory also explains most naturally the deviations from 
Mark common to Luke and Matthew, as due to their use of Q, though not in 
identical forms (hence their agreements are not more numerous), 

1 These are of course hard to distinguish from cases due to another order in 
the second source, where its presence may otherwise be suspected. 

* Thus the affinity between poverty and ‘faith’, and the duty of using 
one’s goods entirely as in trust for those in need—so much more marked in 
Luke than in Matthew—seem characteristic of the Judaean Church as 
reflected in Gal. ii, 10, the Epistle of James, and the early chapters of Acts 
(cf. x, 2). This points to the home of S, and turns our mind once more to 
the Hellenistic circle of Philip at Caesarea. 

* See p. 281. ‘It is hardly likely that he was acquainted with it’, i.e. the 
‘book of discourses’ used by our Matthew. 
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defining his attitude to it, so as not to seem to cast any 
reflection upon it too. This leads naturally to a second merit 
in our theory. 

(4) It involves what seems also the simplest and most 
adequate account of the whole Q element in the Synoptic 
problem, including the phenomena of Mark. Analogy again, 
particularly that of the earliest forms of the Franciscan 
tradition, does not favour the view that the original cycle of 
apostolic tradition (Q) took the form of a mere summary 
of Jesus’ Sayings, with a bare minimum of historical setting. 
It consisted rather of JZemorabilia of His life and ministry, 
as of the Prophet of the Kingdom in word and deed,! in 
such a way as to convey a real image of His personality, as 
it had impressed leading Apostles like Peter and the sons 
of Zebedee. As Prof. B. W. Bacon well observes :— 


‘ Whatever of Q has passed into either Matthew or Luke s¢hrough 
the medium of Mark will fail to appear. And it is precisely the 
narrative element or elements . . . which would suffer this fate. 
It becomes therefore largely a petiivo princapit to argue from the 
paucity of narrative of Q shus reconstructed (i. €. after the elimination 
of the Mark element in Matthew and Luke) that it was not, like our 
gospels,’ a story of the ‘sayings and doings ’’, but merely a manual 
of the “teachings” of Jesus’ (American Journal of Theology, xii. 653). 


To this I may add, on my theory of Luke’s special source 
as largely parallel with Mark where Luke’s own Gospel is 
so, that we have here in a slightly different form positive 
traces of Q as used by that source. Further, the form of 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, so far as known to us, 
supports the above view of Q. 


1 B. Weiss approaches this conception of Q as furnishing a series of 
typical anecdotes, each with one striking saying at least at its centre, 
common to all our three Gospels. 

2 Admitting that Q began with narrative—the work of the Forerunner, 
the Baptism, and Temptation—and included stories such as the Healing of 
the Centurion’s servant, it is hard tosee why it should not have included the 
Passion and Resurrection. ‘The writer (or teacher) who begins his work 
as a story, and ends it as a homily, .. . is a curiosity’ (Bacon, l.c.), 
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The opposite impression as to the nature of Q, even in its 
oral stage, rests on little save a dubious reading of Papias’s 
reference to ‘the Laogia’ compiled by Matthew, and the 
form in which the teaching of Jesus appears in our First 
Gospel. But this is probably a secondary and ‘rabbinizing’ 
form !—to use a convenient phrase—i.e. a product of the 
practice of Christian instruction and apologetic in certain 
Palestinian circles. Thus Q as known to the author of our 
Matthew (QM), whether oral or written, was very different 
in form from Q as known—orally, as it seems—to Mark 
(QMk), or again to the author of Luke’s special source 
(QU).” 

(c) The theory of Luke’s ‘special source’, as sketched 
above, is also on the lines most applicable to his sources in 
Acts. It correlates itself, moreover, with the Hellenistic 
side of the Judaean Church, just as Matthew’s Q seems 
connected with the Hebraic. 

(d) Finally, our theory can claim partial support from 
some of the other essays in this volume. For certain of 
their observations point, on the one hand, away from a 
written source common to Matthew and Luke, and on the 
other hand towards a special source for Luke in which much 
of the Q element stood already incorporated. 


Jesus’ teaching was set forth as a New Law (Thora). Compare the 
spirit of the so-called Teaching of the Apostles, ch. viii, as to Fasting and 
Prayer. 

? These are practically distinguished even by Prof. Stanton, e. g. pp. 370f.; 
cf, 26, note 6. The parable of the Sower affords a good case in point. 
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The following diagram may help to put the gist of this 
essay clearly before the reader’s mind. 


LUKE'S SPECIALSOURCE 


OUR LUKE 


Here ------------+--- represents a special line of the oral apostolic tradition (Q). 
represents the ‘author’ of a written Gospel (embodying 
other elements than his special form of Q). 
—|—|—|—|—_ represents a written Gospel as source of a later one. 
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SYLLABUS 


THE principles of criticism whether applied to the Old or New 
Testament are identical. 

But the subject-matter in each case is very different. 

The date of Moses most uncertain, but he must have lived at 
least several centuries before any record of his life, which has 
reached us, came into being. Contrast with this the proximity of 
St. Mark’s Gospel and of Q to the events which they attest. 

The present position of criticism of the Hexateuch. The un- 
critical conservatism of Méller and Orr. New views on the early 
date of Monolatry. Eerdmans’ rejection of critical principles 
accepted ever since Astruc published his book on the composition 
of Genesis in 1751, 

Sir W. M. Ramsay’s protest against the claim of Hexateuch 
critics to determine in the minutest details the extent of the several 
documents. The misleading nature of the parallel which he draws. 
The minute severance of documents in the Hexateuch justified by 
an examination of the story of the Flood as given in Genesis. 

General sketch of the documents in the Hexateuch and their 
characteristics. 

Both Hexateuch and Gospels of composite origin, Similar 
composite origin can be proved in case of Chronicles, 1 Esdras, - 
and may be illustrated from the Saxon Chronicle. 

Doublets the best clue to diversity of documents, Doublets in 
Synoptic Gospels, Psalms, and Proverbs. 

The compiler of the Hexateuch had no documents near to the 
time of Moses, and he makes his latest document the framework in 
which he sets and to which he adapts all his earlier material. The 
Synoptic Evangelists, on the contrary, base their narratives on Mark, 
their earliest document for the life of Christ. Matthew and Luke 
also build on Q, which may belong to the Apostolic age. But 
a peculiar difficulty arises in the Gospels from the fact that there 
must have been an Aramaic background. 


eri CRIPICISM OF PHE HEXATEUCH 
COMPARED WITH  FHAT-OF THE 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


VAGUE ideas on the relations between Old and New 
Testament Criticism have prevailed in the popular mind. 
Hence misunderstandings have arisen, apt to create a 
prejudice against historical inquiry on the one hand and 
historical Christianity on the other. Thus Biblical scholars, 
especially those of the English type, have been accused of 
timidity and inconsequence. They are willing enough, so 
their adversaries allege, to apply historical method in all its 
vigour and rigour to the examination of the Old Testament, 
but they stop short of a sudden, and shrink from subjecting 
the Gospel records to the same inexorable tests. There 
has been, and still perhaps is, an uneasy feeling abroad that 
criticism has reduced the traditional accounts of early Israel] 
to the legendary level, and that a like fate must in the end 
overtake the presentation of our Lord’s life and teaching as 
it lies before us in the Gospels. Nor is this view wholly 
confined to those who have but vague impressions on the 
trend of Biblical criticism. No candid person will deny 
that Dr. Orr has a detailed acquaintance with the literature 
of the subject; yet he warns us (Problem of the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 477) that we cannot reasonably abandon the Biblical 
tradition on Abraham and Moses, unless we are also pre- 
pared to part with Christ and the Gospels. ‘The fact is 
becoming apparent,’ he says, ‘ even to the dullest, which has 
long been evident to unbiased observers, that much of the 
radical criticism of the Old Testament proceeded on prin- 
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ciples and was conducted on methods which had only to 
be applied with like thoroughness to the New Testament 
to work like havoc.’ This argument, familiar enough forty 
or fifty years ago in the days of ‘ Essays and Reviews’ and 
Bishop Colenso’s work on the ‘ Pentateuch ’, is now seldom 
heard from scholars. Still it is heard, as the words quoted 
from Dr. Orr suffice to prove. 

Now it is certain that the principles of criticism are 
always and everywhere the same. Either these principles 
are unsound and should therefore be entirely dismissed, or 
they are valid and must be applied without fear or favour. 
No document can claim exemption from critical sifting ; 
the reverence of ages, the intrinsic beauty of the narrative, 
the depth and sublimity of the lessons it enforces, can of 
themselves make no difference here; the results of critical 
inquiry once established by proof, must needs be accepted, 
even if they seem to endanger the very basis of religion and 
morality. It is indeed scarcely necessary to say that 
religion and morality rest on foundations which never can 
be shaken, and that the discovery of new truths may 
strengthen but cannot by any possibility undermine the 
structure. That, however, is not the point which con- 
cerns us here, Rather we would urge the fact that the © 
uneasiness to which reference has been made arises from 
a confusion between critical method and the subject-matter 
with which the critic has to deal. No doubt the method 
of inquiry must always conform to the same essential rules. 
If, however, the matter subjected to criticism be different, 
the result will be different also, just as the same acid pro- 
duces different effects when applied to different colours. 
Taking then the earliest portions of the Hexateuch and the 
Gospels we naturally begin by asking what extent of time 
separates them from the alleged facts. As regards the 
Hexateuch, we at once come face to face with the difficulty 
that the date at which Moses is said to have lived and 
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worked is unknown even approximately. For long the 
popular theory has been that Ramses II (circ. 1340-1273) 
was the Pharaoh of the oppression. The supposition was 
plausible. We read in Ex i. 11 that the Hebrews were 
employed as serfs in building Pithom and Raamses, and 
there is evidence that those cities (Pitum and Ramses) were 
built under Ramses II. Moreover, his long reign of sixty 
years and more is well suited to the events as given in Exodus. 
The Exodus was placed under his successor Merenptah. 
But in 1896 Flinders Petrie discovered a pillar erected by 
Merenptah in his fifth year, which makes the favourite 
theory untenable, at least without serious modification. 
The most important words stand thus on the inscribed 
slate: ‘Libya has been wasted: the land of the Hittites 
is) quicted. ... Ascalon is led away: Gezer is taken: 
Jenucam is annihilated. Israelis wasted: it is left without 
fruit of the field.’ So far then from crossing the Red Sea 
and becoming wanderers in the wilderness under Merenptah 
we find the Israelites in his reign already settled in Canaan 
and leading an agricultural life. No wonder that scholars 
since Petrie’s discovery have been driven in diverse directions. 
Miketta (Pharaoh des Auszugs, 1903) and Lieblein (Sec. 
Bibl. Archaeol. xx) carry the Exodus back to Amen- 
hotep II or III, about the middle of the fifteenth century B.C. 
If the Habiri mentioned in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets dating 
from circ. 1400 B.C. are Hebrews, this theory would find 
some confirmation, but any such identification is extremely 
precarious. Meyer (Die /sraeliten, p. 224 f.) supposes that 
the Hebrews were the Bedouins on whom Seti I made war, 
and places the Hebrew invasion of Palestine under the 
immediate predecessors of this same Seti I (circ. 1350 B.C.), 
when Egypt was in confusion and distress. So far the dates 
given are early. Flinders Petrie, however (/2s¢., vol. iii), 
and Spiegelberg! (Aufenthalt Israels in Aegypten) place 
' Known to me only through Eerdmans, 
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the Exodus in Merenptah’s reign, and understand by the 
Israel of the inscription tribes akin to the Hebrews, which 
last never were in Egypt at all. This last supposition is 
held in a more distinct form by Marquart (Chronol. Unter- 
suchungen). He believes that the tribe of Joseph alone, and 
not the Leah tribes, were settled for a time in Egypt or on 
its north-eastern borders and quitted them in the epoch 
of disturbance which intervened between Seti II and 
Ramses III. No one can be certain as yet that he has 
found a way out of this perplexing labyrinth. Let us 
for the moment put the date of Moses as far down as we 
can, say about 1250, or even with Eerdmans (Vorgesch. 
Israels, p. 74) about 1150 B.C. Even then the oldest docu- 
ment of the Hexateuch, that of the Jahvist, is separated by 
several centuries from the Mosaic age. Possibly even six 
centuries may have intervened between Moses and the 
earliest record of his life accessible to us. Contrast this 
with the Gospels as related to our Lord’s life. Nobody 
doubts the date at which all the records place our Lord’s 
death. It is at least an uncontroverted fact that He is said 
to have suffered under Pontius Pilate in the reign of 
Tiberius. Moreover, we have a narrative of our Lord’s life, 
substantially identical with our Second Gospel, and com- 
mitted to writing within a generation after Christ’s death. 
It is not the work of an eyewitness, but there is no reason 
to doubt and strong reason to accept the early tradition 
(Papias apud Euseb. 7. £. iii. 39) that Mark was the com- 
panion and ‘interpreter’ of St. Peter, and derived from him 
his knowledge of Christ’s words and deeds. The historical 
character of Mark’s narrative is attested partly by the fact 
that it was written when some of those who had been 
‘ministers and eyewitnesses of the word’ still survived, 
partly by the naturalness of the picture which it presents 
and the absolute impossibility that any man, even if he had 
the genius of Shakespeare, could have produced such a life 
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or even the main features of such a life out of his own 
imagination. Besides St. Mark we have a collection of the 
Lord’s Sayings freely used in our First and Third Gospels. 
This collection, generally known as Q, can hardly have been 
compiled after the destruction of Jerusalem, and Prof. K. 
Lake, in a recent number of the Exfoszéor, has given strong 
reasons for putting it a decade or even two decades earlier. 
We may hold with a fair degree of confidence that it belongs 
to the Apostolic and not, like our Second Gospel, to the 
sub-Apostolic age. Of course, even a contemporary docu- 
ment may be wilfully mendacious or hopelessly inaccurate 
and fanciful. But no competent judge will relegate the 
Synoptic Gospels to such a class. Consequently there is 
no reason to apprehend that any candid examination of the 
Gospels will in the end prove destructive, even in that 
modified sense of the term according to which the criticism 
of the Hexateuch may be described as to a certain extent 
destructive. This will become clearer when we examine 
the points of union and of contrast between the criticism 
of the Hexateuch and that of the Synoptics. But before 
entering on this, the central part of the matter, it will be 
well to answer, so far as we can, two preliminary questions: 
first, how far are we justified in taking for granted that the 
theory of Wellhausen, Kuenen, and their school on the 
composition of the Hexateuch is still generally accepted ? 
And next, supposing that this theory of the documents is 
right in the main, is it possible to separate the original 
documents and so recover them in their pristine form ? 
Undoubtedly changes have occurred which affect the 
criticism of the Hexateuch. It would be strange indeed if 
all subsequent investigation had simply acquiesced in the 
results attained by Wellhausen and his school and composed 
itself comfortably to sleep. We may, I think, dismiss the 
extreme conservatism of Moller (Ave the Critics right? 
Engl. Transl., 1903) in Germany and Dr. Orr in Scotland 
Bb a2 
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(Problem of the O. T., 1906), for though it has found 
enthusiastic welcome in certain circles, it has made no 
way, so far as we are aware, among Hebrew scholars. It 
does not even represent a serious reaction. It is far other- 
wise with the change of view which has taken place on the 
subject-matter of the Hexateuch. Gunkel in his brilliant 
commentary on Genesis (1901) has made a most reasonable 
and fertile distinction between the age of the documents and 
that of the various myths, legends, and fragments of history, 
written or unwritten, which these documents embody. 
A somewhat similar line of inquiry, with special reference 
to the connexion between Hebrew and Babylonian religion 
and ethics, has been pursued by a number of scholars. 
Prominent among them are Frederic Delitzsch, whose 
lectures on Babel und Bibel were delivered in 1902 and 
published in an English version by Mr. Johns of Cambridge 
in 1903. More valuable and cautious are the investigations 
of A. Jeremias (Das alte Testament im Lichte des alten 
Orients, 1905), Bantsch (Hebraischer Monotheisimus), and 
Dr. Burney in the Fournal of Theological Studies for April, 
1908. If these eminent scholars are right—the present 
writer ventures to express his own conviction that they 
have failed to prove their case—the belief in the gradual - 
evolution of Hebrew religion would have to be abandoned. 
Monotheism, or at least Monolatry (i.e. the worship and 
public recognition of one, only God), would take its place 
at the beginning of Hebrew religion (ie. in the time 
of Abraham), and we should have no further reason for 
refusing to accept the Decalogue as the work of Moses. 
Obviously, the questions at issue here are of the very 
highest importance. They do not, however, affect the point 
which concerns us at present, viz. the severance of the 
documents. On the contrary Bantsch is himself a distin- 
guished scholar of the Wellhausen school, while Dr. Burney 
in the essay to which we have already referred affirms that 
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‘the priority of the Prophets to the Levitical law’ (and this 
is the hinge on which the documentary question turns) 
‘has been proved up to the hilt for any thinking and 
unprejudiced man who is capable of examining the character 
and value of the evidence’. One name remains to be men- 
tioned, that of Dr. Eerdmans, the pupil and successor 
of Kuenen at Leyden. He is by no means a conservative 
or a reactionary, and stands as far removed from Dr. Orr 
as Wellhausen himself. He maintains, however, that the 
whole criticism of the Hexateuch from its first start in 1753, 
when Astruc published his Conjectures sur les Mémoires 
originaux dont il parott que Moise s est servi pour composer 
le livre de la Geneése, has been on a wrong track. Astruc 
laid the chief stress on the use of the divine names Jehovah 
and Elohim, and pointed out that there are two accounts of 
Creation, viz. one in Gen i. I-ii. 49, and another in ii. 4” 
to the end of chapter iii. Great advance has been made 
since then, but no critic has abandoned Astruc’s method. 
The document has been found to run through the Penta- 
teuch, and Bleek showed in 1822 that the Book of Joshua 
is the natural continuation of the history which begins 
in Genesis. Ewald and others traced the various docu- 
ments through the whole of the Hexateuch, i.e. through 
the Pentateuch and Joshua, while De Wette in 1805 and 
1806 called attention to the peculiar style and character of 
Deuteronomy. Hupfeld in 1853 completed the dissection 
of the Hexateuch by demonstrating that there are two 
writers who use the divine name Elohim and never employ 
that of Jehovah before the time of Moses.'. We have, 
therefore, a writer who gives the account of the Creation in 
Gen i-ii. 4°, recounts the gradual institution of religious 
institutions in Israel, and ends by relating the conquest and 
partition of Canaan among the tribes. This document 


1 The difficulty is increased by the fact that the Elohist uses the word 
Elohim even after the revelation of the name Jehovah to Moses. 
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used to be called the ‘ Grundschrift ’, but is now generally 
known as P._ It is the framework into which all the other 
documents of the Pentateuch have been fitted, and to 
which other documents, when need arises, have to give way. 
We have it nearly complete, and its limits were fixed 
by Noldeke in 1869. We have, therefore, four documents 
to deal with. Two of them are occupied with the general 
history of the Patriarchs and their descendants. These are 
the Jahvist (J) and an Elohist, two authors whose main 
interest is in history rather than in legislation (E). Next 
we have in Deuteronomy (D) a legislation which stands by 
itself. Lastly we have the more elaborate legislation with 
narration designed to introduce and explain it (P). For 
a century and more D has been relegated to the time 
of Josiah or at the earliest of Manasseh. The school 
of Wellhausen has accepted on the whole the distinction 
between the documents attained by the patient labour 
of a long line of scholars. It has, however, transposed the 
order of the documents. It places P after Deuteronomy 
and after the exile. Till very lately we might have claimed 
the practically unanimous consent of scholars to the sum- 
mary which has just been given. If, however, Dr. Eerdmans 
is right, we must believe that the criticism of the Hexateuch 
from its very outset has been following an zgnzs fatuus. 
For the most part it has been labour in vain. Eerdmans 
entirely repudiates the view that Genesis is composed of 
J, E, and P. Dismissing or almost dismissing literary 
criticism, he places first those legends in Genesis which are 
frankly and consistently polytheistic, next those which 
recognize Jehovah as one among many gods, and last 
of all legends which have been monotheistic from the 
beginning. This is quite different from the use of the divine 
names made by Astruc and his successors. Those who 
accept this view will object 2 /émine to any comparison we 
can make between the documents of the Synoptics and the 
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Hexateuch. The present writer believes that Dr. Eerdman’s 
exegesis is often fanciful and misleading. Who for example 
can believe that when Amos (iv. 11) writes ‘I have over- 
turned [some] among you as when Elohim overthrew 
Sodom and Gomorrha’, he means that Jehovah had 
nothing to do with the destruction of these cities, and 
intends by Elohim a god or gods distinct from Jehovah 
(Alttestamentliche Studien, p. 36)? Few will acquiesce in 
his interpretation of Gen xxvii. 28, ‘The smell of my son 
is as a field which Jehovah’ (i.e. the rain-god) ‘has blessed, 
and may Elohim’ (i.e. gods of all sorts) ‘give it of the dew 
of heaven.’ It has been argued, as we venture to think 
rightly, that Gen xxvii is composite, because the blessing 
of Jacob by Isaac occurs twice in verses 23 and 27. We 
cannot escape from this difficulty by translating the same 
Hebrew word ‘welcomed’ in v. 23 and ‘blessed’ in v. 27. 
It is unreasonable to infer from Gen xxviii. 20, 21 that 
Jacob, on condition of receiving protection on his way from 
the gods in general, vows to choose Jehovah as his own 
special God. An examination of the new theory would 
take a great deal of space, nor is this a fitting occasion 
to deal with it in detail. Scholars have not had time 
as yet to give an opinion upon it. Dr. Eerdmans has not 
extended his analysis beyond Genesis, and the learned 
author himself does not seem to expect any great success 
for the present. 

But if we are able to distinguish the documents enume- 
rated above and to ascertain their general characteristics, are 
we also able to carry out the process thoroughly and assign 
each verse or half-verse to its proper source? Sir William M. 
Ramsay (Luke the Physician, &c., pp. 74 ff.) has recently 
expressed his belief that critics have been over-confident 
in their attempts to assign each verse or half-verse to this 
or that source, and he appeals to private conversations 
with Dr. Robertson Smith, who, as Sir William M. Ramsay 
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understood him, thought that the severance of docu- 
ments could not be carried out in detail. Sir William M. 
Ramsay’s argument is interesting for our present purpose, 
because he connects it directly with the documents of the 
Synoptic Gospels. Supposing, he says, that St. Mark's 
Gospel as a separate book had perished, we could not have 
recovered it from a critical examination of Matthew and 
Luke, although we know that all of it except some fifty 
verses at most out of 661 verses are to be found there. The 
parallel is surely misleading in an extraordinary degree. 
The Synoptists wrote within a decade or two of each other ; 
P is separated from J and E by two or three centuries. 
Again, the view which the Synoptists take of our Lord’s 
history and teaching is in all essential points the same ; 
P differs from his predecessors through and through. 
J gives one account of the Creation; P another and a con- 
tradictory one. According to J and E the Patriarchs 
make sacrifice habitually and at various shrines in Canaan ; 
according to P they never sacrifice at all, and this for the 
very good reason that as yet God had appointed no priests, 
set apart no altar, prescribed no ritual. According to J the 
distinction between clean and unclean meats is primaeval 


and is taken for granted in the story of the Flood ; P makes ~ 


it a matter of direct institution, Instances might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. Passing to the linguistic differences we 
find, as we should expect, that St. Mark has peculiarities 
of his own. Sir John Hawkins (Hor. Synopt., p. 12 f.) 
has collected forty-one words or phrases which are either 
found in Mark alone, or which occur in Mark oftener than 
in Matthew and Luke together. Similarly Dr. Driver (Zz- 
troduction to O. T., pp. 123f.) has gathered together words 
and phrases characteristic of P as compared with those 
of the other documents. No one can examine the two 
lists without seeing at once that the diversity of style in the 
Hexateuch has no real analogy in the Synoptics. This, 
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however, is not the chief point. ‘The style of P, says 
Dr. Driver, ‘ stands apart not only from that of J, E, and D, 
but also from that which prevails in any part of Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, and has substantial resemblances only 
with that of Ezekiel.’ No wonder then that it is much 
easier to distinguish P than it would have been to recover 
Mark, had it disappeared, as a separate book, by an 
examination of our First and Third Gospels. Let us 
suppose that Mark had been preserved only in Matthew 
and Luke, and that these last had been compiled about 
35° A.D. in that intensely controversial and theological age 
which followed the Nicene Council. Would it have been so 
difficult to recover the text of Mark then? Nor do we 
think that critics need apologize for assigning one half- 
verse to one document and another half-verse to another 
document. True, it is sometimes difficult to make an 
accurate and complete separation between J and E; but 
if we find a half-verse in the style of J or E followed 
by another half which deals with the same subject in the 
spirit and style of P, there need be no difficulty in assigning 
each half-verse to its proper source. After all, the reader, 
if comparatively a stranger to critical analysis, may easily 
convince himself that the critical method may, and at least 
in some instances does, attain absolute success. Let any one 
take Gen vi. 13-viii. 22 and underline vi. 13-22 ; Vite G, UT, 
13-16, except the last clause of 16; 18-21, 24; viii. 1-2, ex- 
cept the last clause of 2; 3°-5 ; 13-19. He will find that he 
has two narratives before him. They have suffered a little in 
the process by which they have been welded together, but 
they can be easily distinguished, and on the whole each is 
complete and consistent with itself ; each is distinct both in 
matter and form from the other. The verses not under- 
lined use the name Jehovah; the verses underlined only 
speak of Elohim. The verses underlined, and only they, 
reckon by the years of Noah’s life, by months and by days. 
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The underlined verses represent the Flood as lasting a full 
year; it is not till 150 days have passed, that the waters 
begin to decline. According to the verses which are not 
underlined, the seven days of preparation are followed 
by forty days of rain; nothing is said about ‘the fountains 
of the great deep’ which were broken up from below. 
After three periods of seven days each the flood abates. 
The underlined verses ignore, those not underlined ac- 
centuate, the distinction between clean and unclean beasts 
and the sacrifice which Noah offers on leaving the ark. 
Surely this illustration of critical method is convincing. 
Observe that it deals quite successfully with verses which 
have to be divided between two distinct and contradictory 
sources. 

We may now proceed to give a more general view on the 
points of contrast between the criticism of the Hexateuch 
and of the Synoptics. Clearly in each case we are dealing 
with composite documents. The two oldest documents in 
the Hexateuch are those of the Jahvist and Elohist. The 
former is so called because he uses the name Jehovah from 
the beginning. For example, he puts the words ‘I have 
gotten a man with the help of Jehovah’ (Gen iv. 1) into 
Eve’s mouth. The Elohist on the contrary implies (Ex 
iii. 13 f.) that this name was first revealed to Moses shortly 
before his return from Midian to Egypt. There are other 
differences between the two writers. The Elohist is less 
anthropomorphic and generally substitutes revelation by 
dreams or angels for the immediate apparition of Jehovah. 
The Jahvist shows a special interest in the Kingdom of 
Judah, to which he in all probability belonged. Thus he 
dwells on Abraham’s stay at Hebron, and in the story of 
Joseph he assigns the first place among the Patriarchs to 
Judah. Still the two writers are closely allied in spirit. 


' The meaning, however, of the words translated ‘with the help of’ is very 
doubtful, Perhaps we should read with Onkelos ‘ from Jehovah ’. 
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Each is a narrator and not a lawgiver, though each incor- 
porates a brief code (the Elohist in Ex xx. 22-xxiii, the 
Jahvist in portions of Ex xxxiv, perhaps 2, 3, 14, 17, 19, 
21-3, 25-7). Each wrote long after the tribes had been 
knit together in national life and after the division of the 
Southern from the Northern Kingdom, yet before even the 
Northern Kingdom had reached the brink of ruin. We 
cannot fix precisely the dates of publication. It may, how- 
ever, be considered certain that the Jahvist wrote between 
goo and 700 B.c., and it is generally admitted that the 
Elohist wrote somewhat later than the Jahvist. He belonged 
to the Northern Kingdom, and there are plausible reasons in 
support of the conjecture that he flourished in the long and 
prosperous reign of Jeroboam II, i.e. circ. 782 to 743 B.c. 
It can be shown that J and E were united by an editorial 
hand into a single history. In this process each source 
lost something, for though Oriental writers were tolerant of 
doublets, even they must set limits to the repetition of the 
same story with minor discrepancies. It is quite possible 
that the Elohist began with an account of Creation, and that 
this part of his work was displaced by the corresponding 
section of the Jahvist. 

In 622 B.C,a momentous change occurred in the religious 
history of Israel. The legislative portion of the Book of 
Deuteronomy discovered in that year and accepted as a 
canonical book, in reality as the first canonical book, limited 
sacrifice to the one central shrine at Jerusalem. In 444 
or thereabouts a further and no less momentous change 
occurred. In that year Ezra proclaimed the law which 
he had brought with him from the land of exile. This 
‘Priestly’ document, known to modern scholars as P, pro- 
fesses to give the history of Israel from the Creation to the 
conquest. In reality its compiler is occupied throughout with 
the history of sacred institutions, with the abstinence from 
blood and with circumcision, above all with the minutiae 
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of Mosaic legislation. He insists, e. g., on the strict limita- 
tion of the priesthood to those Levites and to those only 
who could claim descent from Aaron. Here he directly 
contradicts Deuteronomy. Moreover, it is demonstrable 
that the most striking points in his legislation were unknown 
till the time of Ezekiel, who, in 571, sketched a plan of 
ritual reform. In fact, Ezekiel is the father of the sacer- 
dotal law. His proposed code is one in spirit, though it 
differs in detail from that which occupies most of the 
middle books in the Pentateuch. Only Ezekiel promul- 
gates as new, rules which the Priestly Code puts back to 
the time of Moses at the very birth of the Hebrew nation. 
Probably Ezra who, as has been said, promulgated, also 
compiled it. Finally the various documents J, E, D, P, were 
united into one book, which is known to us as the Penta- 
teuch.! When was this final step taken? Not later than 
330 B.c., for then at all events, if not a century before, the 
Samaritans received the Pentateuch in Hebrew and sub- 
stantially in its present form. 

_ Both the Hexateuch and Gospels, then, are composite in 
a high degree. . Against J, E, D, P, on the one side, we 
have to set the Marcan source, the non-Marcan source Q, 
and other special documents and traditions used by 
Matthew and Luke. Some have felt a difficulty in sup- 
posing that great books arose in this mechanical way and 
that one anonymous writer borrowed without acknowledge- 
ment from an older writer also anonymous. Whatever we 
might have expected a priorz, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that this has taken place both in the Hexateuch and 
the Gospels. Nor is this surprising. Any one can see for 
himself that the Chronicler has inserted in his own work, 
and that without acknowledgement, whole sections of 
historical matter from Genesis, Samuel, and Kings, although 


' Not the Hexateuch. P supplies the framework of the first five books, but 
not of Joshua—though it is of course partly embodied in Joshua. 
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his own views are often in manifest opposition to the 
authorities which he follows. Thus in 1 Chron xxi we have 
an account of David’s sin in numbering the people. The 
first twenty-seven verses are based on 2 Sam xxiv,with 
important modifications, the most notable being that the 
Chronicler attributes David’s temptation to Satan, whereas 
the older and more naive writer referred it to God. Then 
in verse 28-xxviii. I we have a characteristic addition by 
the hand of the Chronicler himself. In some other places 
the older sources are reproduced verbally. So again the 
Greek Ezra (1 Esdras in our English Apocrypha) is, with 
the exception of ili. 1-v. 3, taken bodily from the canonical 
book of Ezra with excerpts from Chronicles and Nehemiah. 
Nay, in the historical annals of our own land we have an 
example of the way in which a document of the first 
importance could be pieced together without the faintest 
regard to literary ownership and unity as we now under- 
stand them. The Saxon Chronicle relates the history of 
Britain from the invasion of Britain by Julius Caesar to 
the accession of Henry II in 1154. ‘It affords,’ says 
Mr. Thorpe, who edited it for the Master of the Rolls’ Series, 
‘no information as to its several writers.’ For the first 
500 years it gives information of no independent value drawn 
from Latin authors. After that it follows Bede, adding, 
however, some original matter. From the birth of Alfred 
in 849 to his death it is a document of the first rate, and, 
though this does not admit of positive proof, it is quite 
likely that this part of the work was written or at least 
edited by Alfred himself. But the later part of the history 
also has elements of high value. It is, e.g., impossible to 
doubt that the vivid picture of William the Conqueror is 
from the hand of a contemporary. As a whole the 
Chronicle belongs to South England, but the Worcester 
MS. contains a long insertion which is undoubtedly derived 
from Mercian and Northumbrian sources. The six MSS. 
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differ very much, each containing matter peculiar to itself. 
Only one MS. contains the story of the Battle of Hastings. 
The Chronicler quotes at length several poems without 
affording any clue to their origin. The Chronicle then, like 
the Hexateuch, is the slow growth of centuries ; it belongs 
to more than one kingdom; it contains, though here we 
are anticipating a subject to be discussed presently, at 
least one notable doublet, for five of the six MSS. place 
the murder of Cynewulf under the year 755 and again (this 
time rightly) under the year 784. Lastly, the quotation of 
poems has an interesting parallel in similar quotations by 
the oldest writers in the Hexateuch. Of these the most 
important is the so-called Blessing of Jacob in Gen xlix. 
It is very likely that in its original form the poem is 
anterior to the rise of the Monarchy under Saul, though it 
has suffered serious alteration. Its moral and religious 
ideals differ in a striking manner from those of the Prophets. 
Benjamin is glorified, though he lives by rapine and 
murder ; Jehovah helps Israel in war and blesses it with 
fruitfulness, but nothing is said of any moral bond between 
the nation and its God. We have similar poetic insertions 
in the fragment from the ‘Book of the Wars of Jehovah’ 
(Num xxi.14,15),in the ‘Song of the Well’ (Num xxi.17,18), | 
in the quotation from ‘the poets’ (a>wxn Num xxi. 27-30) 
which probably referred originally to the victories of Israel 
under Omri over Northern Moab, in the Propheciesof Balaam 
(Num xxiii. 24). Less ancient are the ‘ Blessing of Moses’ 
(Deut xxxiii) and the ‘Song of Moses’ (Deut xxxii). 
Further we may compare the fragments of old Jewish- 
Christian psalmody which survive in the Gospel according 
to St. Luke. 

The great argument for the severance of documents 
is the occurrence of doublets. Why, for example, does 
St. Matthew repeat twice over our Lord’s dicta on the sign of 
Jonah (xvi. 4; xii. 39), on bearing the cross (xvi. 24; x. 38), 
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on divorce (xix. 9; v. 32)? Why does St. Luke repeat 
twice over the saying about the setting of a light upon a 
candlestick (viii. 16 ; xi. 33), the maxim, ‘He who hath, to 
him it shall be given’ (viii. 18 ; xix. 26), &c.? The answer 
is plain, when we find that the words in question or their 
equivalents also occur in St. Mark, so that we are led 
naturally to the conclusion that St. Matthew and St. Luke 
repeat themselves, because they used or remembered first 
one and then another source in which the words were 
given. The nearest parallel which the Old Testament 
offers to this occurrence of doublets is met with in the 
Psalms and in the Book of Proverbs. We may, for 
instance, be sure that the second great collection of Psalms, 
xlii-lxxxix, in which lxxxiv—Ixxxix form an appendix, was 
published independently of the prior collection, viz. iii-xli. 
The reason is that Psalm liii is a doublet of Psalm xiv, 
Psalm Ixx of Psalm xl. 13-17, and Psalm Ixxi. 1-3 of 
xxxi. 1-3. Similarly it may be proved that the Proverbs 
of Solomon x-xxii. 16 formed a collection independent of 
Prov xxv—xxix, which are also attributed to Solomon, and 
that the Maxims of the Sages (xxii. 17-xxiv. 22) once 
formed a booklet of their own apart from the still smaller 
collection of such Maxims in xxiv. 23-34. The Hexateuch 
abounds with doublets, but they are far more numerous 
and on a much larger scale than anything to be met with 
in the Synoptics. Here it must suffice to mention a few 
out of many. We have, as has been said above, two 
accounts of the Creation ; two accounts of Hagar’s removal 
from Abraham’s house, of the origin of the name Beersheba, 
of the revelation of the divine name Jehovah. In the 
legislative portions a double and often contradictory treat- 
ment of the same subject is still more frequent and striking. 
According to Ex xxi. 24 an altar may be erected in 
various places, and this permission is followed by the 
promise, ‘In all places where I record my name, I will 
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come unto thee and bless thee. The Deuteronomist, on 
the contrary, begins his legislation (xii) with the strict and 
reiterated injunction that sacrifice must be confined to the 
single place ‘ which Jehovah your God shall choose out of all 
your tribes’. The passage just quoted from Exodus insists 
that the altar, wherever it may be erected, is to be of earth 
or else of unhewn stone; the same Book of Exodus, in 
xxvii. 1 f., directs that the altar of burnt-offering be built 
of shittim wood with a network of brass. 

Very noteworthy is the contrast between the way in 
which the editors of the Hexateuch use and arrange their 
sources. In the Pentateuch!? it is the latest and most un- 
historical of the documents at his command which the final 
editor has chosen to be the framework into which all the 
other documents are fitted. It is P which regulates the 
chronology. It is a main object of the editor to keep P 
intact. How anxious he is to do so may be seen in Gen 
xix. 29. We have had the whole story of Lot’s deliverance 
from Sodom as told in JE: the catastrophe is over and 
the cities are destroyed by fire. Still, after all, the dry 
summary of P.is appended: ‘It came to pass, when God 
destroyed the cities of the plain, that God remembered 
Abraham, and sent Lot out of the midst of the overthrow, 
when he overthrew the cities in the which Lot dwelt.’ Here 
and there P had to lose something but not much. Now there 
is a great deal which we may thankfully learn from P. 
It throws a flood of light on the religious views of the 
Jewish reformers under Ezra and Nehemiah. It enables 
us to understand the way in which the distinction between 
priests and Levites, the office and power of the high-priest, 
were developed after the exile. More than that, it bears 
witness to that sense of sin which had been deepened by 
the exile and for which the trespass and sin-offering, first 


1 Pentateuch, not Hexateuch, for though P is used in Joshua it does not 
supply the basis of the book. 
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mentioned by Ezekiel and prominent in P, are to some 
extent the provision. In this respect a study of the 
different strata of P is well worth while: the trespass 
offering, originally intended as atonement for unintentional 
offences (Lev v. 18), is extended (Lev v. 21 ff.) to deliberate 
transgression. All this and much else of the same sort is 
instructive enough to the student of religious history, nor 
should we forget that P preserves some ancient usages. 
But P has really nothing to tell us of the central figure in 
his work, i.e. of Moses. Nor do we get much nearer to him 
by the help of J and E. Just as P throws light on the 
changes produced by the exile, so do they on the early 
history of the kingdom. Nor can it be alleged with any 
show of reason that by the division of the Hexateuch into 
its component documents we have gained four witnesses 
instead of one. That of course would be a gain if the 
documents, in their account of Moses and his work, differing 
perhaps on many details, agreed in the main features of the 
picture which they draw of the Patriarchs and Moses. At 
most this can be said of J and E, and even they are too far 
removed from the scenes which they portray to be of much 
value as witnesses. Our real knowledge of Hebrew history 
begins with the Judges. The existence of Moses and 
the mighty work he did in binding them to the worship of 
one God, and that a righteous God who had delivered them 
from their oppressors, are, as I believe, assured facts. But 
that is all or nearly all that we know of him. 

Contrast with this the results of criticism as applied to the 
Synoptic Gospels. The earliest narrative of our Lord’s life 
is our Second Gospel, possibly written after the destruction 
of Jerusalem in A. D.70. That St. Mark wrote after the event 
may perhaps be regarded as a legitimate inference from 
Mk xiii. 24 (€v éxelvais Tais pépars) compared with 
Mt xxiv. 29! (ed0éws d€ pera rHv Ody ToY HuEepov 

1 See also Mt x, 23. 
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éxe(vov). Here St. Matthew seems to be using an archaic 
source which did not, however, represent his own view, as 
is plain from Mt xxv. 5 (xpovigovros tod vupdiov) and 
xxv. 19 (uerd 6€ moddy xpédvov). It is, however, admitted 
that St. Mark wrote at latest soon after the final victory of 
Titus, so that his Gospel belongs, as has been already said, 
to the sub-Apostolic age. Nowit ison this oldest narrative 
that Matthew and Luke build their own Gospels. Asa rule 
they follow the order, and incorporate most of the matter, 
of Mark: when they adopt some other order or make 
notable omissions we can generally see the motive they 
had for their deviation. Add to this that behind our oldest 
Gospel lies the collection of the Lord’s sayings, which is 
used at all events in Matthew and Luke. Further that 
Matthew’s, and still more Luke’s, use of the Marcan docu- 
ment certainly justifies our confidence that they are honest 
and competent in their use of other documents now lost, or 
of material drawn from oral tradition. Those, however, 
are matters beyond our present scope. We conclude with 
the remark that our authorities for our Lord’s life and words 
transcend immeasurably our authorities for the life and 
work of Moses. In one point only is the advantage the 


other way. We have in the Gospels to recognize the - 


probability of an Aramaic background, so that the words 
of the Lord are accessible to us only in a translation. To 
this of course the Hexateuch offers no parallel. 
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SYLLABUS 


Introductory: the problem stated. 

I. Wendling’s ‘ Three-Stratum Hypothesis ’—M? the historian 
M? the poet, and M® or ‘ Ev’, the theologian: extent and charac- 
teristics of the three strata: M’’s terseness, M”’s imaginative style 
and interest in the miraculous, M*’s doctrinal ideas—the ‘ Messias- 
geheimnistheorie’, the Atonement, and the Church: M°’s re- 
dactional methods: two typical instances of their employment 
(the Beelzeboul incident and the Withering of the Fig-tree). 

II. General doubts regarding the whole theory. 

II]. Examination of the distinction between M* and M?: Wend- 
ling’s arguments inconclusive : examination of the two trial-scenes 
(an alleged M*= M? doublet): conclusion—Urmarcus at least 
(i.e. everything prior to M®) isa literary unity. 

IV. Examination of the distinction between Urmarcus and M°*’s 
Redactional Additions: M*’s supposed dogmatic interests: Why 
should not the concealment of the Messianic mystery have been 
a fact? Similar considerations applied to the doctrines of the 
Atonement and the Church : the ‘ doctrinal’ argument against the 
alleged M® sections really a pefiio principiz. However, the use of 
Q by the author of the Second Gospel seems fairly certain: dis- 
cussion of the Beelzeboul incident, the Parables, and the Eschato- 


logical Discourse. The ‘great interpolation’ (vi. 45-viii. 26): — 


the Feedings of the Five Thousand and of the Four Thousand: 
they appear to constitute a genuine doublet: Conclusion: Wend- 
ling seems to have made out his case with regard to the ‘great 
interpolation ’. 

General conclusion: the Second Gospel seems to have gone 
through three recensions (all possibly coming from the same hand), 
viz.:— 

(2) The earliest—without the ‘great interpolation ’ or the 
‘ Eschatological Discourse’ (ch. xiii). 

(0) The second recension (used by Luke) without the ‘ great 
interpolation’ but including ch. xiii. 

(c) The third recension (used by Matthew) = Mark as it 
stands. 


y 


Pi ORIGCIN OF. Sd. MARK 


THE inquiry which we propose to pursue in this essay 
treats of one aspect of the ultimate problem raised by 
the commonly accepted ‘Two-Document theory’, viz. the 
investigation of the ‘sources of sources’, The assumption 
that one of the main sources of the present Synoptic 
Gospels is to be identified with our St. Mark, or something 
very like it, is almost universally accepted, even by those 
who do not subscribe to the other part of the theory, which 
postulates a written original for the non-Marcan matter 
common to Matthew and Luke. It follows that the so- 
called ‘Triple Tradition’ has been reduced to a ‘Single 
Tradition’, and that many incidents of the Gospel story, 
for which it was formerly supposed that we possessed three 
independent and converging testimonies, can now be based 
only on the authority of St. Mark. Consequently it is of 
the highest importance that we should know exactly how 
much St. Mark’s authority is worth. Is the Second Gospel, 
as we have it, a literary unity, coming almost immediately 
from the lips of St. Peter, the spokesman of the Apostolic 
band, and consequently possessing first-hand authority in 
all its parts? or is it a composite work with a long and 
complicated literary history behind it, the product of several 
epochs of primitive Church life and thought, containing 
a kernel of Petrine tradition, but including layers of legen- 


| dary embellishment and theological fiction? It is quite 


impossible within the limits of a single essay to discuss 
adequately the various replies which have been given to 
these questions; and it therefore seems best to take one 
definite theory of the genesis of St. Mark’s Gospel and 
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examine it, in the hope that some positive conclusions 
may emerge in the course of the argument. For this 
purpose I have selected the ‘Three-Stratum Hypothesis’ 
(Dreischichtshypothese) which was first propounded by 
I. Wendling in his brochure Urmarcus (Tiibingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1905), and has been more recently developed at 
length in his larger work Die Entstehung des Marcus- 
evangeliums, both because of the extreme interest and 
acuteness of the literary analysis by which the theory is 
supported, and because of the favour which it seems to 
have received from English students of the origins of 
St. Mark.’ 
I 


Wendling’s theory may be summarized as follows. Our 
present Gospel is composed of three Strata or layers, con- 
tributed by three different authors, whom he calls M!, M?, 
and M®, or Ev (=Evangelist). The earliest stratum, the 
work of M!, constitutes the kernel of the book, and. shows 
manifest signs of derivation from a source in close proximity 
to the actual facts: the identification of this primitive 
source with the Petrine recollections or memoirs is neither 
affirmed nor denied. M1! is primarily a historian: he has | 
no doctrinal or other axe to grind, and his style is dis- 
tinguished by clearness, simplicity, and pregnant brevity. | 
To this source are assigned the following sections (printed 
at length, in large type, in Wendling’s Urmarcus, pp.-42- | 
60) :— 


Chapter i. 16-38. Lurst appearance in Capernaum. 
Call of the two pairs of brothers. 
Preaching and casting out of demon in the synagogue. 
Healing of Peter’s mother-in-law. 
Healing of many sick persons in the evening. 


. 
Withdrawal into privacy in the morning. 


: 
| 
; 
| 


1 As for instance from Professor Menzies, Review of Theolozy and Philo 
sophy, July, 1909. 
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i. 39-44. Preaching Tour in Galilee. 
ealing of leper. 
li, I-iv. 33 (parts of: see pp. 396, 397). Sojourn in Capernaum, 
Chapter ii, | Preaching in a house; healing of lame man. 
with the | Preaching on the shore; call of Levi; eating 
exception, with publicans and sinners; question of fast- 
of a few | ing; the Sabbath walk through the corn- 
words. fields. 
iil. 1-5. The healing of withered hand; question of healing on 
~— Sabbath. 
ili, 20, 21, 31-5. The mother and brethren, 
iv. I-9, 26-9, 33. Preaching from boat; Parables. 
vi. 32-4, vill. 27-37. Journey to the North. 
Voyage (to Bethsaida) ; preaching in desert. 
Journey to Caesarea Philippi; ‘Whom say men that I am?’ 
x. 1-44. Journey to Jerusalem. 
Discourse during the journey (on the kingdom of God) ; the 
children ; the rich man; the sons of Zebedee. 
xi. 15—xiii. 36. Appearance in the Temple. 
~~ Cleansing of the Temple—Discourse. 
Questions on— 
His authority (Parable of Vineyard). 
The Tribute. 
The doctrine of the Resurrection. 
The chief commandment. 
Discourse (Is the Messiah David’s Son ?). 
Prophecy of destruction of the Temple. 
xiy, I-xv. 37 (parts of: see p. 393). Persecution and Death. 
Plot of Sanhedrin. 
Last meal at Bethany ; anointing. 
Treachery of Judas. 
The ‘words of remembrance’ (i.e. what was later in- 
terpreted as the institution of the Eucharist). 
Arrest ; flight of disciples ; mocking. 
Trial before Pilate; condemnation; walk to place of 
execution. 
Crucifixion; derision; death. 


These sections, according to Wendling, form a fairly 
continuous and intelligible Gospel, which may, indeed, have 
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been the earliest record of our Lord’s life to appear in 
written form. The ground-plan of the narrative is simple: 
the incidents group themselves under three heads, viz. : 

1. Capernaum. 

2. Journeys (to Caesarea Philippi and Jerusalem). 

3. Jerusalem. 


The theatre of the action is thus comparatively restricted: 
the two fixed points round which the drama plays are 
Capernaum and Jerusalem. We may note that the only 
miracles which it contains are works of healing. 

This primitive Mark-Gospel, with its naive historical 
interest and its complete lack of doctrinal tendency or 
literary craftsmanship, not many years after its first appear- 
ance, was worked over by a later writer, M?, who made 
it the basis of his own narrative. The sections which 
Wendling assigns to M? are as follows (printed at length 
in small type in Wendling’s Urmarcus, pp. 42-60) :— 


i. 4-14. Preparations for the Appearance of Jesus. 
John the Baptist and his prophecy of the Messiah. 
The Baptism. 
The Temptation in the Wilderness ; John delivered up. 
iv. 35-vi. 44. Wonderful Works. 
Control of the powers of Nature. 
Hosts of evil spirits vanquished. 
~ Healing of an incurable disease (the woman with an issue of 
blood). 
— Raising of a dead child (Jairus’s daughter). 
Digression ;-—The impression produced on Herod : narra- 
tion of the end of John the Baptist. 
we Miraculous feeding of the Five Thousand. 
ix. 2-8. Zhe Transfiguration. 
ix. 14-x. 52. Other Wonderful Works. 
Healing of an epileptic boy. 
Healing of a blind man at Jericho. 
xi, 1-10. Zrzumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
Marvellous discovery of the colt. 
Popular homage to the son of David. 


a 
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xiv. 12-xv. 38 (parts of: for sections in these chapters belonging 
to M? see p. 391). Lhe Last Day of Jesus’ Life. 

Marvellous discovery of the upper room furnished. 

~. Prophecy of betrayal, desertion, denial. 

Victory over the fear of death, in Gethsemane. 

Futile attempt at assistance, then—the Lord completely for- 
saken, 

Condemnation by the chiefs of the hierarchy. 

Peter’s denial. 

Mocking by Roman soldiers, 

Additional sufferings in the hour of death :—the spiced drink, 
the partition of the garments, mocking repetition of the 
prophecy of the destruction of the Temple, the death- 
agony, the last insult (the drink of sour wine). 

~~ Accompanying natural portents. 
XV. 40-xvi. 8. Witnesses for the Death, Burial, and Resurrection. 


This second writer, M?, is characterized by Wendling as 
the ‘poet’, in contrast with M!, the ‘historian’. Like his 
predecessor, he is interested only in the work of narration ; 
he has no dogma or theory to defend. But he differs 
widely from M1! in respect of style and method. The 
primitive Gospel which lay before him was terse and 
unadorned to the point of dryness ; but the additions and 
interpolations with which he has embellished the original 


narrative are instinct with freshness, originality, life, and | | 


colour. He has the true poetic faculty of visualizing a scene, | 
making it live before him in imagination, and then pouring 
it out on paper in vivid hues and lightning strokes of the 
brush. His pictures are no vague impressionistic blurs, but 
careful studies characterized by an almost photographic 
distinctness and a wealth of clear-cut individual detail. To 
him, in fact, and to him alone, is due that peculiar quality 
of freshness and objectivity which distinguishes the Second 
Gospel from the other two. He has a marked sympathy 
with nature; he alone mentions colours—green vi. 39, 
white ix. 3, xvi. 5, red xv. 17, and, without consciously 
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seeking for artistic effect, he delights to sketch in a 
few vivid strokes the changing landscape which forms 
the background of his drama (e.g. iv. 35 ff., the storm- 
lashed waters of the lake; v. 1 ff., the precipitous coast of 
Gerasa, the tombs on the hill-side, and the city in the 
distance ; ix. 2, the mount of Transfiguration with the clouds 
sailing past its summit). Most of his incidents take place in 
_the open air. He frequently mentions plants and animals 
(i..6,-10, 13s Vo 1d fis Vie SOMh Px ee ee 
30, 972, animals; vic 393° Xi..8} XV."17, 19, 30, pani 
and betrays a special interest in costume (e.g. John’s 
garment of camel’s-hair, the glistening robes of the trans- 
figured Lord, the ovvdéy of the young man in Gethsemane, 
&c.). And he is fond of heightening the vividness of his 
pictures by the use of adjectives and adverbs, e.g. iv. 37 
péyas (Aatvarl, AlOos, &c.) and xiv. 35 pixpdv (rporedOwv). 

Together with this naive delight in the sights and sounds 


excitement of his readers by dropping some casual hint, or 
narrating some~secondary scene, which brings the crux of 
the situation into clearer relief; for instance, the actual 
raising of Jairus’s daughter is deferred, and the interest and 
suspense of the reader correspondingly heightened, by the 
insertion of subordinate incidents—the healing of the issue 
of blood, the arrival of the messengers with the news of the 
death, the expulsion of the professional mourners. Often 
this same feeling of suspense and curiosity is produced by 
the insertion of a short historical excursus explaining the 
situation, into the midst of-the incident which he has begun 
to narrate ; cf. the account of the Herodias intrigue, which 
for a short time ‘holds up’ the development of the final 
tragedy of John the Baptist’s life. And in general his 
choice of incidents is inspired by a love of the sublime and 
miraculous, in contrast to the more homely and, so to speak, 
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prosaic events narrated by M!; he is the first to give us 
prodigies and nature-miracles, and a narrative of the 
Resurrection. 

The manner in which he handles the primitive Mark- 
Gospel or ‘Urmarcus’ deserves special note. The main 
additions which he makes to the body of the work are three 
in number, viz. the Prelude or Preparation for the Appear- 
ance of the Messiah prefixed to the beginning, the account 
of the Passion and Resurrection dovetailed into the end of 
the primitive Gospel, and the large section iv. 35-vi. 44 
inserted into the body of the work, and containing a collec- 
tion of prodigies or ‘ wonderful works’. But the fundamental 
ground-plan of the old book, M?, has not been altered, 
though its historical and geographical horizon has been 
materially widened. And his method of redaction is cha- 
racterized in a high degree by the same sense of dramatic 
propriety and historical realism which we have noted above. 
He is no mechanical interpolator of disconnected and mean- 
ingless fragments ; all the connexions of his plot are organic, 
each situation leading naturally on to the next (cf. the struc- 
ture of the Prelude :—John the Baptist preaches on the banks 
of the Jordan; Jesus arrives, is baptized, receives the illapse 
of the Spirit, is ‘driven’ into the wilderness, and so on} His 
faculty of creative imitation is shown in the account of the 
process in the Sanhedrin (xiv. 53, 55-64), which is a literary 
construction based upon a free treatment of the trial before 
Pilate, which he found in M?. In composing his narrative 
of the stilling of the storm (iv. 35 ff.) his innate sense 
of dramatic effect has led him to take over the stern 
command gipéOnr from M? (i. 25, where it is addressed 
to the evil spirit), and to transfer its application to the 
winds and waves. This process of free creative imitation 
is seen very clearly in the Passion-narrative as given by 
M2, which is very largely built up of doublets of incidents 
and motifs already existing in M'. For instance, the Last 
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Supper at Jerusalem (xiv. 17-21) is a doublet, consciously 
constructed, of M?’s Last Supper, which takes place at 
Bethany (xiv. 3-9). In the same way M? has doubled 


the Trial of Jesus, the Mocking, the drink given at the © 


Crucifixion, the derision of the passers-by, and the death- 
cry. But in all his borrowing and doubling of older 
sections and sentences, the freshness and force of the 
original is carefully preserved ; the picture never becomes 
vague, undecided, or generalized—a strong contrast, as we 
shall see, to the procedure of M® or ‘ Ev’, the final redactor. 

In general, the impression which one gains from Wend- 
ling’s account of M? is one of a writer of great literary and 
dramatic power, who was interested more in pictorial and 
dramatic effect than in strict objective truth ; who aimed, 
in fact, at composing an historical romance,.comparable to 
Philostratus’ life of Apollonius of Tyana, rather than a 
scientific biography. 

We now have a continuous narrative, M! + M?, consisting 
of the ‘Urmarcus’ or primitive Mark (M!) as worked over 
and interpolated by M*. In this form the Marcan source 
was known to and used by St. Luke. But after the appear- 
ance of St. Luke’s Gospel, and before the publication of 
Matthew, the document fell into the hands _of a third writer 
denoted by the symbols of M® and ‘Ev’, under whose 
hands it assumed its present form. The sections assigned 
by Wendling to the final redactor are as follows (printed at 
length in Urmarcus, pp. 60-71, ‘ Zusatze des Evangelisten.’ 
It will be observed that they constitute between a third and 
a half of the Gospel) :— 


i. I-il, 20. Small and mainly unimportant addiivons. 

Foreword; contents of the preaching of Jesus; driving out of 
Demons; He becomes well known against His will; the 
Pharisees ; presages of death. 

iii, 6-19. Zhe Crowds of Hearers and the Chosen Few. 

Flight from the crowds— in vain. 


| 
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Promiscuous healings and exorcisms. 
Call of the Twelve. 
ill, 23-iv. 34. Opponents and Disciples. 
Self-defence against ‘ Beelzeboul’ accusations. 
Initiation of the Twelve into the mystery of the parabolic form 
of teaching. 
vi. 1-13. Failure at Nazareth and success in distant regions. 
vi. 45-vili. 26. The ‘Great Interpolation’. Journeys, Miracles, and 
Controversies. 
Dominating mojzfs : 
(a) The Mystery of the Bread and the disciples’ want of 
understanding. 
(b) The relations of Jesus with Jews and Gentiles. 
Events :— - 
— 1. Walking on the lake. 
. Promiscuous healing (Gennesareth). 
. Discourses about clean and unclean. 
. Exorcism of Syrophoenician woman’s daughter. 
. Healing of a dumb man (Decapolis). 
. Feeding of the Four Thousand. 
. Pharisees demand a sign (Dalmanutha). 
. Remarks on the miracle of the bread (on the voyage). 
. Healing of blind man (Bethsaida). 
viii. 31-x. 45. The Journey to Death at Jerusalem and the Destiny 
of the Son of Man. 

_ 1. Sufferings, Death, Resurrection. 

_ 2, Hints for the life of the Church. 

. 3. Second coming and future reign. 

xi. 11-44. Three visits to the Temple. [‘Ev’ introduces division 
of Temple-scenes into three days. | 

First look round. 

The barren fig-tree. 

Small interpolations (The stone which the builders rejected ; 
‘Thou lookest not on the countenance of man’; Love 
better than burnt-offering). 

. Warning against scribes: the widow's mite. 
— xiii. 4-37. Prophecy about the last Things. 

xiv. 8-xvi. 7. Small and unimportant Interpolations. 

e.g. the prophecies ; the false witnesses ; the Roman centurion 
at the Cross. 
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The final redactor to whom, according to Wendling, we 
owe these sections, is a theologian, in sharp contrast to M? 
the historian and M? the poet. Practically all his additions 
have been made in the interests of a_theory. The main 
doctrinal ideas underlying this redactional matter are three 
in number :— 

(1) The doctrine of the ‘ Messianic mystery’. 
(2) The doctrine of the Atonement. 
(3) The Pauline doctrine of the Church. 

The first of these doctrines, according to our author (who 
is in this matter implicitly following Wrede, Das Messtas- 
geheimnis in den Evangelien), arose from the necessity felt 
by early Christian apologists for explaining the apparent 
failure of our Lord’s mission to the Jews, the chosen people. 
It taught, briefly, that the Jews had rejected His claims to 
Messiahship partly owing to a ‘ judicial blindness’ (compare 
St. Paul’s argument in Rom xi. 25, 26), and partly owing to 
the (alleged) fact that Jesus had followed the deliberate 
policy of concealing from them His true Messianic nature, 
which He revealed only to the inner circle of His disciples. 
Hence it was that He adopted the parabolic form of teaching, 
in order that ‘seeing they might see and not perceive, hearing 


they might hear and not understand, lest they should be © 


converted and be forgiven’ (iv. 12). Only to the faithful 
few is it given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God 
(zbzd.). Hence also come the severe, almost fierce com- 
mands to the demons and the recipients of healing not ‘to 
make him known’. But the ‘Evangelist’ cannot deny 
himself the pleasure of depicting his divine hero as sur- 
rounded by throngs of listeners seeking for instruction, or 
sick demanding cure; and so he is obliged to make the 
recipients of aetna healing disobey the injunction to 
silence, and spread the fame of the Messiah far and wide. 
In accordance with this theory all ‘Ev’s’ incidents show 
a tendency to end up with an esoteric discourse addressed 
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to the disciples, explaining to them the inner meaning of 
the enigmatic teaching just given to the multitude; and 
he seems to feel the necessity of placing the scene of this 
esoteric teaching indoors. 

In the second place the ‘Evangelist’ in common with 
St. Paul and the Pauline school generally felt himself 
obliged to offer some explanation of our Lord’s death upon 
the Cross. In the eyes of a first-century Jew the shameful 
death of Jesus was a direct contradiction of His claims to 
Messiahship ; the Cross was ‘to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Gentiles foolishness’. Hence arose the doctrine 
of the Atonement, which surmounted the difficulty by 
representing the Death of Christ as an expiatory sacrifice 
or ransom for humanity. This theory, which owed its 
origin mainly to St. Paul, was used by the Evangelist as 
a basis for the construction of incidents and scenes. In 
order to illustrate it he turns the last journey up to Jerusa- 
lem into a deliberate and conscious journey to death. No 
less than three definite predictions of His own death are 
attributed to the Messiah, and in x. 45 the fully developed 
Pauline doctrine of the dmoAdrpwois (Rom iii. 23 ff.) is 
crystallized into an aphorism and put into the mouth of 
Jesus; ‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and zo give his life a ransom for many. 

Lastly, the final redactor was in close sympathy with 


the Pauline doctrine of the complete equality of Jewand ds, 
Gentile, circumcised and uncircumcised, within the pale of ' 


the Christian Church. Accordingly, with the view of 
gaining support for this tendency, he makes the Messiah 
take a long journey outside the borders of the Holy Land, 


into the territory of Phoenicia, where one of His most striking | 


miracles is performed upon a Gentile child. This journey — 


has the effect of still further widening the geographical 
horizon of the Gospel. And the mysterious wonder-worker, 
who cast out demons in the name of Jesus but followed not 
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the Twelve, is really the figure of St. Paul, idealized and 
projected backwards into the life of Christ. 

The literary methods of ‘Ev’ are in striking contrast 
with the dramatic art of his predecessor, M?. He is a dog- 
matic theologian of a ‘high and dry’ type; consequently 
all his additions are mechanical insertions, displaying no 
organic connexion with their context, and no sense of literary 
or dramatic appropriateness. His is a clumsy hand, hacking, 
hewing, and mortising indiscriminately. One of his favourite 
methods is to take a section of the composite narrative 
(M!+ M?), split it into two halves, and insert a construction 
of his own between them, doing his best to smooth over 
and obliterate all traces of the sutures; an excellent ex- 
ample of this is to be found in ch. iii. 20-35 (the attempt 
of His friends to arrest Him as a madman; the incident 
‘How can Satan cast out Satan’; and thé visit of His 
mother and brethren). In the primitive Mark-Gospel (M’), 
which at this point has been left untouched by M?, the 
narrative originally ran :— 

(v. 21) Kal dxovoavtes of tap adtod é&pdOov Kpatnoat abtov: 
eXeyov yap ore earn: (Vv. 31) Kal epyovtar 7 pajtynp adtod 
Kal ot ddeAgol adrod, krA. to the end of v. 35. 

This (according to Wendling) forms a simple and natural” 
incident. His family (of wap’ avrod) hearing of the crowds 
which throng His footsteps come to the conclusion that He is 
mad, and, under the leadership of Mary, set off for Caper- 
naum with the object of putting Him under restraint. 
Arrived before the house in which He is teaching they send 
in a message, apparently as_a_stratagem to lure Him out 
into the open air where they can lay hands upon Him. 
Jesus sees through the design, is deeply wounded by His 
relatives’ misunderstanding, and returns a crushing reply in 
which He disowns His family in favour of all who do God’s 
will (dsroxpiOels adtots Aéyer’ Tis €oTLv 1) HTN pou KTA.). 
The Evangelist tears asunder the incident in order to 


a 
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insert between vv. 21 and 31 the ‘Beelzeboul’ scene, 
which has absolutely no connexion with it, thus giving 
us two two visits of the relatives instead of one, and de- 
stroying the whole point and sting of the reply tis €or 
7) HATHp pov Kai of ddeAgoé pov; A second striking instance 
of this procedure is found in chapter xi. 15-33, which 
may be schematically represented as follows :-— 


From M', (1) wy. 15-17. Jesus cleanses the Temple: 


pone: they [Lusertion by ‘Ev’ vy. 18-26—the withered fig-iree | 
continuous |(2) YY: 27-33- The priests forthwith demand His 


narrative. authority for so doing. 

Here again the insertion destroys the natural connexion 
of (1) and (2), and compels its author to postpone (2) (the 
demand for ‘ authority ’) to the next day. The interpolator 
then attempts to conceal the suture by the feeble and 
colourless motif kat €v 7@ lep@ Tepit@arobyTos avrod | épyov- 
Tal mpos avTov of apxlepeis . . . KTA.], v. 27. Wendling 
gives a list of twelve passages, of which the two quoted 
above are the most conspicuous instances, where this me- 
chanical process of splitting old sections and inserting new 
matter has taken place. 

Like his immediate predecessor, M?, the ‘ Evangelist’ 
has a great fondness for doublets, sometimes reproducing 
isolated sentences and ideas, sometimes whole incidents from 
the narrative (M!+ M?) which lay before him. For instance, 
the Feeding of the Four Thousand is an aitificial construction, 
imitated from the Feeding of the Five Thousand (M’) ; the 
strife ‘ who should be first’ amongst the disciples (ch. ix. 33) 
isa generalized doublet of the scene ‘ Grant us to sit the one 
on thy right hand, the other on thy left, &c.’ (ch. x. 35,M’), 
the picture of the child set in the midst (v. 36) being taken 
from the section on the Blessing of the Children (ch. x. 13-16, 
M!). The journey to Tyre (ch. vii. 24) is a doublet of that 
to Caesarea Philippi (ch. viii. 27). But his doublets are 
far less convincing and successful than those of M?, He 
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has none of his predecessor’s imagination and humour, none 
of his faculty for visualizing the incident which he describes 
and making it live over again before his eyes; hence the 
details of his pictures are vague, cloudy, and confused. 
When he does attempt to set his imagination to work, he 
merely succeeds in being fantastic or grotesque ; for this, 
Wendling compares the incident of the walking on the 
lake (ch. vi. 47 ff.), a doublet of the stilling of the storm 
(ch. iv. 35 ff.), and the healing at a distance (ch. vii. 29 ff.). 
Hence he is obliged to rely upon purely external imitation ; 
he takes over simply the outward husk, the words and 
phrases of his original, often without understanding the inner 
meaning (cf. i. 45, iii. 9 ff, vi. 1 ff., 31, viii. 1 ff, and others 
quoted by Wendling, Lvétstehung, p. 236). Occasionally 
words used in the original appear in ‘Ev’s’ sections with 
quite different meanings (i. 45, vi. 2-5, &c.). In short, his 
tendency is to generalize and coarsen the motifs and inci- 
dents taken over, to heighten the miraculous element, to 
weaken the fresh natural colours of the original, and to 
combine the smaller fragments into conglomerates or pieces 
of literary mosaic-work. 

Altogether, the work of ‘Ev’ produces a general im- 
pression of uncertainty and vagueness. ‘Man hat an- 
manchen Stellen das Gefihl, dass der Ev nicht erzahlt, 
sondern konstruiert.’ His geographical and chronological 
notices are hazy and indefinite, being apparently based 
upon the schematic introduction of certain stock motifs 
(dpos, olkia, mporxadecdevos, Kabioas). Two of his inci- 
dents, the cursing of the fig-tree and the widow's mite, 
are probably parables which have in course of time crystal- 
lized into history. From all these considerations it follows 
that the redactor’s additions are_of even less historical 
value than the M? sections, being simply fictions designed 
to turn the naive primitive account of the sayings and 
doings of Jesus into a dogmatic Christological treatise. 
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II 


Such, in outline, is Wendling’s theory, and it cannot be 
denied the merit of ingenuity and plausibility. We may 
admit at once that it gives a consistent explanation of the 
_ facts; the only question is whether the explanation is the 

true one. The phenomena of the Gospel can certainly 

be deduced (with a little goodwill) from the ‘ Three-Stratum 

Hypothesis’ if we are given liberty to postulate any con- 

ceivable combination of the three strata; but, none the less, 
| the genetic history of those phenomena may have been 
in actual fact completely different. A striking parallel to 
all such hypothetical constructions is afforded by the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy. Given the geocentric 
hypothesis, and given also liberty to add epicyle to 
epicycle ad infinitum, the most intricate movements of the 
heavenly bodies could be ‘explained’ in accordance with 
the Ptolemaic presuppositions: but we know now that, in 
spite of the ingenuity and coherence of these ‘explanations’, 
the geocentric theory was fundamentally untrue. After 
reading Wendling’s book, one’s first feeling is, ‘ This theory 
may be true; but then so may any other theory.’ One’s 
next thought is, ‘After all, does the theory really fit the 
|| facts? or have they to be forced into a Procrustean mould 
L | | in order to be explained?’ And a little consideration will 
_. show, I think, that a great deal, if not all, of Wendling’s 

elaborate structure will have to be dismantled. 


III 


It is claimed that the distinction between the redactional 
additions of ‘Ev’ and the ‘ Urbericht’ (M1 + M7’) is that 
which leaps most immediately to light on first inspection, 

‘ being much more obvious and more tangible than the 
distinction between M1 and M*. We shall therefore be 
following the line of least resistance if we examine the 
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latter distinction first. The general argument for M? is, 
briefly, this: certain sections of the ‘Urbericht’ are dis- 
tinguished by the following characteristics, viz. :— 

1. Poetic and dramatic feeling. 
Freshness and vividness of narrative colouring. 
Sympathy with nature. 
Interest in animals, plants, colours, costumes, &c. 


RE tear 


Interest in the miraculous, and a tendency to 
regard Jesus exclusively as a great Wonder- 
worker than as a Prophet. 

It follows (Wendling would say) that these brilliant 
sections which stand out so sharply from the more sober- 
coloured background of the main narrative must be con- 
sidered as editorial additions (M?) with which an earlier 
and simpler book (M!) has been overlaid. But there 
seems no obvious reason why we should not explain the 


{, characteristics summarized above as proceeding not from 


difference of authors but from difference of subject- 


matter. Such incidents as the Baptism, the Trans- 
figuration, and the Arrest in Gethsemane (assigned by 


Wendling to M?*) obviously lend themselves to pictorial 
and dramatic treatment in a way which would not be 
possible to the Healing of Peter’s wife’s mother and the | 
Call of Levi. It seems purely arbitrary to assume that 
a single author must write on the same level of poetic 
feeling, sprightliness, and humour all the way through ; at 
any rate, on such an assumption it would not be difficult to 
detect Macaulay’ the historian and Macaulay? the poet 
behind the famous ‘ History of England’. The contention 
that the presence of ‘nature-miracles’ indicates a later 
document begs a good many questions with which the 
literary critic as such has no concern. Wendling assumes 
throughout his work that sections representing our Lord 
simply as the human Prophet must necessarily be the 
earlier, decause the more reliable (an inversion of the true 
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scientific order) than those depicting Him as the wonder- 
working Son of God; and though we do not doubt his 
sincerity when he says that for his inquiries ‘ist keine 
theologische oder religionsgeschichtliche Richtung irgend- 


_ wie massgebend gewesen’, yet we cannot help feeling 


|| in his work the subconscious influence of a very definite 


Christology. 

We may point out, moreover, that some of the charac- 
teristics noted above do not prove very striking on close 
examination. The mention of the swine at Gerasa (v. 11 ff.), 
of the paschal lamb (xiv. 12 ff.), of the cock-crow (xiv. 30, 


_ 68) which reminded St. Peter of the Lord’s prophecy of his 
denial, does not necessarily show a particular interest in 


| 
| 


| zoology on the part of the author of those sections : it is 


difficult indeed to see how he could have avoided mention- 
ing them, if he was going to relate the incidents in which 
they occur at all. The same considerations apply to ‘M?s’ 
alleged interest in plants and in costume. As for his love 
of colours and landscape painting, the same characteristics 
appear in the sections assigned by Wendling to M!; for 
instance, the lake and the fishing boats (i. 16-20, ii. 13, iv. 1, 
vi. 34), the corn-fields (ii. 23), &c. 

The other arguments adduced by Wendling seem equally 
inconclusive. The organic connexions between M! and M? 
sections, which he treats as proofs of the exquisite literary 


' craftsmanship with which M? disguises his sutures, might 
_ just as well be taken to prove that no such sutures exist. 


Nor does Wendling’s theory of ‘doublets’ carry much con- 
viction with it. It seems to be based on the assumption 
that every genuine utterance of Christ and every genuine 
incident of His life must necessarily have been_unique. If 
He is said to have used the same word (the Aramaic 
equivalent of repipwoo or dipudOnr) to a demoniac and to 
the waters of the lake, one saying must be a ‘doublet’ of 
the other. Such an assumption could only be established 
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if we are prepared to say that the non-miraculous incidents 
are co z7/so more primitive than the ‘miraculous, and this 
would beg a great number of questions which do not come 
either within the sphere of the literary critic in general or 
of this Essay in particular. Space forbids us to examine all 
the instances which Wendling gives of M!= M? doublets ; 
but one of the most important may be briefly touched 
upon, viz. the Process before the Sanhedrin (ch. xiv. 53 ff.), 
which is said to be a doublet of the Trial before Pilate 
(ch, xv. 1-5): 

The main argument for considering the two Trial-scenes 
to constitute a doublet rests upon an alleged parallelism 
between them—an identity of ground-plan. This is exhi- 
bited by Wendling in the form of a scheme, which I 
reproduce :— 


Trial before Pilate. 
XV. 2 kal émnpétyoev adtov 6 
TleAaros 


od ef 6 Baotheds Tay “loudaiwr ; 


6 Bé aroxpiHels aira héyer’ ob 
Aéyets. 
3 Kal katnydspouv avToU of apie 
pets TOKE, 
4-0 Oe The 


ee 
QUTOV 


mod emnpaetyoev 
odk dmroxpivy o08¢ey 5 
iS mé0a cou KaTnyopovow. 
5 6 de “Incods obkéte obdev arre- 
, 
KplOn 


dore Oavadtew tov II. 


Trial before Sanhedrin 
Xiv. 61 wédw 6 apyxrepeds émrn- 
Y 4 > A \ , 3 a 
peta altov kal A€yer aiTo 
‘ ge Q < ey lol > 
od €t 6 Xpratds 6 ulds Tod edho- 
YnTO00 5 


62 6 8€ “Incois ettev éysd eiur. 


56 woddol yap epevSopaptipouy 
kat adtod 
60 Kal... 6 dpylepeds . . . emy- 
, Nees) A , 
patycev tov “Inoody Acywv 
> > f NP 
odk drokpivy ovdey ; 
Ti obTol Gou KaTapapTupodow ; 
61 6 8 eowd7a Kat odk dareKpt- 
> A 
vato oudey .. 


63 6 dé dpxrepeds Siappyéas 


These two sections, in spite of this striking parallelism, 


differ nevertheless in respect of style and narrative method. 
The Pilate-section is dry,terse,and business-like in its method 
of stating the facts. The author describes the shouts of the 


= 
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fanatical populace in the unemotional phrase TEPLOTOS 
expagav, and the word dpayeAddoas is almost shocking in 
its apparent want of pathos or sympathy. On the other 
hand, the Sanhedrin-section depicts the tragedy with 
high igh poetic feeling. Every detail is sketched with loving 
care, the whole scene with its lights and shadows forming 
a Rembrandt-like picture: ‘Wie sorgfaltig ist die Ver- 
leugnung des Petrus vorbereitet, und mit welcher Liebe ist 
die Szene der Verleugnung selbst ausgemalt! Nur die 
Hand eines dichterisch nachempfindenden Schriftstellers 
konnte den tragischen Gehalt dieses Vorgangs so erschiit- 
ternd zum Ausdruck bringen.’ The conclusion is that the 
Pilate-section comes from M!, and that the Sanhedrin-section 
is a free creative imitation, composed on the basis of the 
older narrative by M?. 

In this argument, again, we seem to detect Wendling’s 
characteristic assumption of the uniqueness of every genuine 
incident of our Lord’s life. The parallelism, which looks 
at first sight so imposing, is only arrived at by altering the 
order of verses in, and omitting all the characteristic matter 
of, the second section. If we compare the two scenes as 
they stand all that can be proved is— 

(1) the greater wealth of detail in the Sanhedrin-scene ; 

(2) the recurrence of certain motzf-phrases of the San- 

hedrin-section in the Pilate-section. 
Assuming then that both were written by the same author, 
these phenomena would be amply explained by supposing-— 

(1) that the author had fuller information about the 

| trial before the Sanhedrin than about the Pilate- 

| scene (this would only be natural if his knowledge 

- were derived from St. Peter, who, according to the 

story, was present in the high-priest’s palace during 

the trial, but did not attempt to enter Pilate’s 
residence) ; 

(2) that the two narratives had subconsciously reacted upon 
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one another in the mind of St. Peter or ofthe author 
of the Gospel, so that, for instance, he puts the same 
phrase ovx« dzroxpivf ovdév into the mouths both of 
the high-priest and of Pilate—with perfect simplicity 
and naiveté. 
And, although I have not space to examine all the alleged 
M! = M? doublets, I think it will be found that they all 
rest upon the two assumptions noted before, viz. that only 
one of a pair of more or less similar incidents can be 
authentic, and that it is impossible for the same author to 
be at one time terse and prosaic, at another time poetic 
and graceful. Both of these assumptions will, I think, be 
admitted to be highly precarious and indeed unnecessary. 
And the fact that the characteristically Marcan words and 
phrases collected in Horae Synopticae are found to be more 
or less equally distributed over the alleged M! and M? narra- 
tives, seems to show that there is no reason for supposing the 
primitive ‘ Urbericht’ to come from more than one hand.! 


EY’ 


We now come to the broad and striking distinction which 
Wendling alleges to exist between ‘ Urmarcus’ and the 
* Redactional Additions’ of Ev or M*. Here again it is 
obviously impossible to examine Wendling’s theory in every 
detail of its application to the Marcan text, so that (as in 
the case of M' and M?) we must content ourselves with the 
consideration of the principal canons by which he discerns 
the later from the earlier strata, and of one or two typical 
instances of their employment. The main characteristics 
which, according to him, stamp the M® sections as the pro- 
duct of a later age are as follows :— 

1. An apologetic purpose, viz. the defence of (a) the 

* For details, see Horae Synopticae, 1910 edition, p. 144 (‘List of 151 His- 


toric Presents in Mark’), pp. 12, 13 (‘ Words and Phrases characteristic of 
St. Mark’s Gospel’), 
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theory of the ‘ Messianic mystery’: hence the term 
‘Son of Man’ is peculiar to these sections. (4) The 
Pauline doctrines of the Atonement and of the 
Church. 
2. The use of isolated sections from ‘Q’. 
3. Geographical and chronological indefiniteness. 
4. Complete lack of humour, dramatic feeling, and poetic 
imagination. 
5. Mechanical methods of interpolation. 
With regard to these points we may offer the following 
considerations. It is undoubtedly the fact that the Gospel, 
as we possess it, represents the Lord as concealing the 
mystery of His Person from the people, and gradually 
revealing it to the inner circle of the Twelve. We can 
trace a definite advance and evolution of the idea of His 
Personality in the minds of the chosen few. All the time 
that the Messianic secret was being veiled from the gaze of 
the common folk, the disciples were being allowed to see 
more and more of it, until the process of their education 
culminates in Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi (viii. 
29). This event marks-the close of the first and the opening 
of the second period in the progressive revelation ; ‘ from 
that time forth’ the Lord begins to prophesy His future 
Passion. Now that the conviction of His Messiahship is 
firmly rooted in their minds, He unveils a further aspect of 
the ‘Messiasgeheimnis’ by putting before them the con- 
ception of the suffering Son of Man. But towards the 
multitude the veil of impenetrable secrecy is still maintained. 
The Transfiguration is immediately followed by the stern 
command iva pydevi Sinyjowvra & eidov (ix. 9). How- 
ever, as the drama advances, the secret gradually leaks out. 
The blind man at Jericho hails Jesus as the ‘ Son of David’ ; 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem implies the popular 
ascription to Him and His own acceptance of Messianic 
attributes ; and finally, inthe Sanhedrin, all secrecy is flung 
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to the winds with the open confession, ‘ Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed? I-am; and ye shall see, &c.’ 
We may admit also that the use of the title ‘Son of Man’ 
may have been dictated by this policy of ‘reserve’ or 
‘economy’: those hearers whose spiritual eyes were open 
would doubtless think of the heavenly being depicted in 
the Similitudes of Enoch, whilst for the careless and un- 
spiritual it would be an insoluble enigma. But the defenders 
of the ‘ Messiasgeheimnis’ theory have never given a satis- 
factory reply to the question, Why may not all this have 
been actually the case? Why assume it to be the artificial 
construction of a later redactor ? It will be found, I think, 
that the positive arguments for the theory rest upon assump- 
tions regarding the intrinsic possibility of such an event as the 
Walking on the Sea—assumptions which are not of a purely 
literary or critical nature. On the other hand, the supposi- 
tion that, in tracing the gradual unveiling of the Messianic 
mystery, we are dealing with fact and not with fiction 
seems to possess a considerable degree of @ priori proba- 
bility. It is, I suppose, generally admitted that Jesus 
considered Himself to be the Messiah, and that His con- 
ception of the Messiahship was diametrically opposed to 
the prevailing expectation of an earthly kingdom. He 
never attempted to be a Theudas or a Barkocheba. Other- 
wise the history of the first century A.D. would be unintelli- 
gible. This being so, what more likely than that He 
should have employed the method of ‘economy’ in unfold- 
ing His ideas of His Kingdom and His own Messianic 
nature? From this point of view the words of our Lord 
(Spiv 7d pvothpiov dédorar THS Bacirelas Tov Oeod Exelvous 
dé Tois Ew ev mapaPodals Ta mavta yiverau iva Br€rovtes 
Brér@ot kai pry tOwor xrr., iv. 11 ff.) fall naturally into 
their place in the scheme of His teaching. His ‘simple 
and yet profound teaching left men either better or worse 
according as it was apprehended and taken to heart. If it 
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was not so taken at all, it did leave them worse, and that 
in proportion to the opportunities they had of really under- 
standing it.’} 

If the facts are interpreted_in this simple and_natural 
‘manner, the whole hypothesis of a deliberate construction 
of incidents designed to support a ‘ Messiasgeheimnis- 
theorie’ and a ‘Verstockungstheorie’ falls to the ground. 
Similar considerations apply to the rejection of certain 
sections solely or mainly on the ground that they embody 
the Pauline doctrines of the Atonement and the Church. 
Granted the initial assumption that Jesus could not have 
applied the 53rd chapter of Isaiah to Himself or regarded 
His coming Death as in some sense a Ransom for humanity, 
the hypothesis of a deliberate construction of incidents 
designed to support these doctrines certainly holds the 
field. Granted the further assumption that He could not 
have formed an inner circle of Twelve to be His com- 
panions and the instruments for continuing His work after 
His departure—granted also that He could not have taken 
any interest in the welfare of Gentiles—it is certainly most 
natural to suppose that the account of the Call of the 
Twelve is a piece of incipient sacerdotal dogma disguised 
as history and designed to glorify the origins of the Apo- 
stolic College, and that the incidents of the Syrophoenician’s 
daughter and the strange wonder-worker who ‘followed not 
us’ (= St. Paul?) are fictions composed to justify the 
Pauline movement towards a Universal as opposed to a 
purely Jewish Christian Church. But here again the grounds 
on which these assumptions are based do not seem to 
be purely ‘philological’ in nature.* At any rate, when 


1 W. Sanday, reviewing Jiilicher’s Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, J.T.S., Jan. 1900. 
For a further comment on ch. iv. 11 see below, p. 415. 

2 It is of course quite possible that the form of the saying x. 45 (Avrpoy 
dv7} moAA@Y) may be coloured by Pauline phraseology: but that is a very 
different thing from saying that its content comes from St. Paul and not from 
our Lord. 
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abstracted from such hypotheses Wendling’s argument at 
once assumes the form of a vicious circle, which may be 
expressed as follows: ‘These doctrines are of later date, 
because the earliest sections of Mark do not contain them: 
but these same sections are shown to be the earliest by the 
fact that they do not contain these doctrines.’ 

So far, we have found that the presence or absence of 
‘doctrine’ constitutes no sound criterion of the age and 
authenticity of the Marcan sections. What judgement are 
we to pass upon the other tests employed by our author ? 
We may say at once that in a general sense the use of O by 
the author or final redactor of Mark seems to be now well 
established (for proofs see Mr. Streeter’s Essay, V, p. 165). 
When scholars like Loisy, Bousset, B. Weiss, Bacon, and 
(since 1907) Harnack agree in maintaining this position, we 
may be fairly sure of being on safe ground. The following 
passages are declared both by Loisy and Wendling to be 
either drawn from or based upon Q :— 


Chapter viii. 12. Why doth this generation seek after a sign? 
(= Mt xi. 30, xvi 43 Lk xo 29). 

viii. 15. The leaven of the Pharisees (= Mt xvi. 6; Lk xii. 1). 

viii. 35. He who wishes to save his life shall lose it (= Mt x. 39, 
RVin26 5) Lkdx. 24, xvii. 33)< 

ix. 33-50. Teaching given by our Lord during His last stay at 
Capernaum. 

x71. Wivorce (= Mt v.91 > (LEVEES) 

xii, 38-40. Denunciation of the Scribes. 


This list certainly does not exhaust the number of 
instances in which ‘ Mark’ (or the final redactor) appears to 
have used Q; it can only claim to represent cases in which 
such use seems fairly clear. And it must be remembered 
that we are in no way prejudging the question whether 
these Sayings were taken from Q and worked up into the 
primitive narrative by ‘Urmarcus’ or whether they were 
added to the ‘ Urbericht’ at some later period by a redactor. 
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But the admission that in some way and at some time 
‘Mark’ used Logia from Q at once raises the question, To 
what source are we to assign the following sections— 

(a) The Beelzeboul incident (iii. 22-30) ; 

(2) The Parables (iv. 1-32) ; 

(c) The Synoptic Apocalypse (xiii) ? 

(2) The Beelzeboul section, on which Wendling’s 
comments have been already given (p. 400), is substantially 
the same in all three Gospels. We notice, however, that 
Matthew and Luke agree against Mark, 

(1) in making the healing of a dumb man the occasion of 

the incident ; 

(2) in inserting the retort ed éy@ évy B. exBdAd@ ra dat- 
povia, of viol bua@v ev tint exBddAXovow; el SE ev 
mvevpat. (Lk daxrvdA@) Oeod éy@ ExBddAwW TA Bat- 
povia, dpa efOacey ef’ tyas 4) Baoirela Tod Oeod 
(Mtx00 27, 28 =Lk xi. 19; 20; verbally: idetitical « 
note that Mt does not follow his usual custom of 
writing » Bac. Tév ovpavay instead of 7 Bac. r. be0d) ; 

(3) in inserting the saying 6 pa @y per Eno Kar’ émod 
€or, Kal 6 py ouvdyewv per Euod oxopmi¢e (Mt xii. 
30 = Lk xi. 23, verbally identical). 

Whilst, however, Matthew is roughly in accord with 
Mark in placing the scene at Capernaum, just before the 
‘Mother and Brethren’ incident, Luke inserts it in quite 
a different connexion, as an event of the journey which 
forms the background of the great Lucan interpolation. 
From these facts we conclude, not that Matthew and Luke 
are copying Mark, but that all three are using a common 
source, i.e. Q—Mark probably using an earlier, Matthew 
and Luke a later and expanded form of the document. It 
does not however follow that we can accept Wendling’s 
account (given above, p. 400) of the genesis of the passage 
Mk iii. 20-35. It is doubtful whether those who are called 
in a curiously vague phrase of map’ avrod (v. 21) are to be 
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identified with the ‘Mother and Brethren’ of v. 31: but 
whether they are or not, there is no reason for postulating 
a later interpolator for vv. 22-30. If we assume that 
the two visits (narrated in vv. 21 and 31) are identical, 
the Beelzeboul incident becomes a digression, designed to 
heighten the reader’s expectancy, in the manner which 
Wendling has already noted as characteristic of M?, and 
which we may confidently assert to be characteristic of the 
original St. Mark, now that the distinction between M* and 
M2? has been abolished. If, however, they are not identical, 
Wendling’s argument at once falls to the ground. In either 
case, the use of Q in this passage is to be attributed not to 
a later redactor, but to the original editor of the Petrine 
memoirs himself. 

It is perhaps not out of place to observe here that similar 
considerations apply to another alleged instance of M*s 
mechanical method of interpolation, xi. 15-33 (the wither- 
ing of the Fig-tree), which has been already considered 
above (p. 401). It may be conceded at once that the 
insertion of the Fig-tree incident dislocates the natural 
sequence of events, which should run— 

vv. 15-17. Jesus cleanses the Temple ; 


vv. 27-33. The priests demand His authority for so doing : 


but there is no reason why we should attribute this disloca- 
tion to a later redactor rather than to the original Mark, 
especially when we remember that according to Papias 
(ap. Euseb. A. £. iii. 39) St. Mark wrote otras .. . os 
ameuvnovevoe and akpiBas .. . ov pevToe Tdéget. This 
conclusion remains unaffected even if we concede further 
that the Fig-tree incident is a parable from Q which has 
been mistaken for history. 
(6) The parables contained in the fourth chapter of 

St. Mark’s Gospel are four in number, namely :— 

1. The Sower. 

2. The Lamp and the Measure. 
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3. The Seed growing in Secret. 
4. The Mustard Seed. 


The sources of this group are indicated by Wendling as 
follows :— 


M’'. The Parable of the Sower. 
The Seed growing in secret. 

M® or ‘Ev’. The explanation of the ‘Sower’ parable (vv. 10-20). 
The Lamp and the Measure. 
The Mustard Seed. 


Now the assignment of vv. 10-20 to the latest stratum 
is based mainly upon the supposition of a ‘ Messiasgeheimnis- 
theorie’ in the mind of a later redactor. We have seen 
however (p. 410) that there is every reason to suppose the 
‘Messianic mystery’ to be an objective fact rather than 
a dogmatic theory ; and if this be so, these verses must be 
assigned to the primitive narrative or ‘Urmarcus’. The 
contradiction which has been alleged to exist between 
vv. II, 12 


exeivois d€ Tois ew ev mapafoAais 7a Tavra yivetat, va BAErovTes 
Br€rwor kai pn wor KrA. 


and v. 33 


ToavTais tapaBodais roAdais éAdAe avrois Tov Adyov, Kaas 
novvavto axovew (M?’), 


which are said to assign different and contradictory reasons 
for the parabolic form of teaching, will disappear. The 
second passage states the reason for parables, viz. a desire 
to adapt the teaching to the receptivity of the hearers: the 
first states the effect which as a matter of fact was produced 
upon them, and this effect, by a characteristic flash of 
brilliant paradox, is spoken of as the aim and object of 
the teaching. However, Wendling seems to me to have 
succeeded in showing that the simile of the Lamp and the 
Modius, with the chain of sayings which is attached to it 
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(vv. 21-5), and the Parable of the Mustard Seed (vv. 30-2) 
are drawn from Q. The identity of the content of these 
passages with that of the corresponding sections in Mt and 
Lk compels us to assume a common source for them, whilst 
the divergence in expression forbids us to suppose that the 
other two Evangelists were simply copying Mark. 

The above seem to be some of the most certain instances 
of the use of Q by ‘ Mark’. A much longer and fuller list 
will be found in Mr. B. H. Streeter’s Essay (‘St. Mark’s 
Knowledge and Use of Q’), based upon proofs more minute 
and exhaustive than can be given here. I cannot feel, how- 
ever, that the theory which sees in Mk xiii a Jewish or 
Jewish Christian Apocalypse pseudonymously attributed 
to our Lord rests upon any sure foundations. This hypo- 
thesis, commonly associated with the names of Colani and 
Weiffenbach, seems open to the same objections which we 
brought against Wendling’s supposition of a ‘ Messiasge- 
heimnistheorie’. It certainly provides an explanation of 
the facts: but is there any proof that this explanation is 
the true one? May not the ‘ Little Apocalypse’ theory be 
merely another. case of Ptolemaic astronomy? It cannot 
of course be denied that Mark xiii is thoroughly Apocalyptic 


in tone and colour, reproducing the conventional signs of — 


the end which were commonplaces of the current eschato- 
logical literature. Nor can it be denied that this chapter, 
consisting as it does of a long connected discourse, in sharp 
contrast to the terse and pithy aphorisms strung together 
in chapter iv, seems to stand out by itself as a distinct and 
separate whole. But all that these facts warrant us in con- 
cluding is that in Mark xiii we have to deal with an ‘ Apoca- 
lyptic Source’. There_is no proof, so far as I know, that 
Mark xiii ever existed as a separate document, and to suppose 
that our Lord ‘ could’ not have used the language attributed 
to Him here is surely to beg the question. If we leave out 
of sight for a moment @ prioré considerations of this nature, 
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and are willing to admit that sources are not to be multi- 
plied praeter necessitatem, there seems no reason why we 
should not suppose that the Apocalyptic passage is drawn 
from one of the (probably) numerous forms of Q current in 
the first century. It seems probable that Q began as 


_aseries of Logia loosely strung together, in course of time 


[| attracting to itself other floating material, and gradually 
_ becoming systematized and hardened into discourses, until , 
| "we meet it in the period of Gospel-formation (A.D. 70-100) § 
as a ‘Halbevangelium’ (Jiilicher) containing not merely D - 
discourse matter but also a certain amount of narrative i 


setting. In that case the Q sayings already enumerated 
would come from an earlier, the Apocalyptic passage from 
a later form of Q. It would follow from this that the 
Q sayings were worked into the original narrative by 
St. Mark, the first editor of the Petrine recollections, and 
that the 13th chapter was added some years later, possibly 
by St. Mark himself—for we must always remember the 
possibility that ‘Urmarcus’ and our present Gospel may 
be simply shorter and longer recensions of the same work 
by the same author. 

We have now to consider the passage vi. 45-viii. 26, 
which Wendling calls the ‘ great interpolation’ of M°, com- 
prising the following sections :-— 

. The Walking on the Lake. 
Return to Gennesaret—healings. 
. Question of hand-washing. 

‘ Corban.’ 

. That which defileth a man. 

. The Syrophoenician woman. 
Healing of deaf and dumb man. 
. Feeding of the Four Thousand. 
. Demand for a sign. 

. ‘The leaven of the Pharisees.’ 

. The blind man at Bethsaida. 
B/S.P: Ee 
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It is a remarkable fact that all these sections, except 
No. 11,! are reproduced by Matthew, and that all without 
exception are omitted by Luke.? The latter has followed 
Mark more or less faithfully up to the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand (Mk vi. 35-44 = Lk ix. 12-17). He then leaves 
out these eleven sections and goes straight on with the 
Messianic confession of St. Peter (Mk vili. 27-33 = Lk ix. 
18-22). This is the more surprising as these sections in- 
clude the story of the Syrophoenician woman’s daughter, 
which St. Luke, the disciple of St. Paul, would naturally 
have welcomed as illustrating his master’s favourite thesis 
‘to the Jew first, and then to the Greek’. The simplest 
explanation appears to be that St. Luke omitted them 
because they were not in his copy of St. Mark. — 

We have also to observe that these sections contain what 
appears to be a genuine doublet, viz. the account of the 
Feeding of the Four Thousand (viii. I-9). This seems to 
be an independent version of the events narrated in vi. 
35-44 (the Feeding of the Five Thousand), which has 
however been worked over by an editor and assimilated in 
language and schematic arrangement to the first account. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the editor regarded 
the two accounts as two separate incidents, for he carefully - 
distinguishes them in the words attributed _to our Lord, 
ch. viii. 19, 20, ‘When I broke the five loaves amongst the 
5,000, how many baskets full took ye up? and when 
the seven loaves amongst the 4,000, how many hampers 
full. ..?’ and this would suggest that the interpolation 
of these sections took place (late in the history of the 
Gospel) at a time when the living memory of eyewitnesses 
had almost died out and been replaced by dependence 

' And possibly No. 7; see Sir John Hawkins’s Essay, ‘ St. Luke’s Use of 
St. Mark’s Gospel,’ p. 68, note 4. 

* This is the more striking when we remember that ‘ Matthew has a much 


stronger tendency than Luke to shorten narratives and in this respect to 
depart from the model of Mark’ (Horae Synopticae, 1910 edition, p 129). 
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upon written records. The reason for supposing the ‘ Four 
Thousand’ scene to be a doublet of the ‘Five Thousand’ 
is, not the assumption that such an event could only have 
occurred once, but the extreme difficulty of supposing 
that the memory of the first miracle could have been 
erased from the minds of the disciples so soon after its 
occurrence as to leave them in the state of perplexity 
depicted in ch. viii. 4. There we are told that the Lord 
called His disciples and said (vv. 2, 3), ‘I have compassion 
on the multitude, because they have been with me now for 
three days, &c.’; to which the disciples return the helpless 
answer (v. 4), ‘Whence can one satisfy these men with 
bread here in the wilderness?’ Now if the miracle of the 
Five Thousand had previously occurred, surely the obvious 
reply would have been ‘Work a miracle, as thou didst 
when thou feddest the Five Thousand’. To suppose that 
they had forgotten the first incident seems to postulate an 
almost incredible dullness on the part of the disciples. The 
considerations just adduced are equally cogent, whatever 
view be taken of the objective truth of the narratives. 
Again, the practical identity of content taken together with 
the diversity of detail seems to show that we have here 
two streams of tradition flowing ultimately from the same 
objective fact (whatever that may have been). And though 


we agree with Wendling in considering the later scene to be _j 


a doublet of the first, we cannot follow him in supposing that 
the ‘Four Thousand’ incident was deliberately concocted 
by the redactor on the basis of the ‘ Five Thousand’ scene, 
Such a procedure seems entirely motiveless now that we 
have eliminated the supposition of doctrinal interests on the 
part of the redactor. The more probable conclusion is that 
the first account comes from the Petrine tradition and 
the second from some other source, possibly Q (= the 
Matthaean tradition ?). 

This doublet and the emergence of the ‘Apocalyptic 

1D, (oe 
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Source’ in Mark xiii seem to offer two obvious crevices 
into which the scalpel of literary criticism may find an 
entrance. The conclusion suggested is that a redactor 
(possibly Mark himself, as we saw above) coming into 
possession, we know not how, of a number of incidents 
more or less loosely connected by the ‘ Bread-motif’, in- 
serted them into the proto-Mark at a point which seemed 
appropriate, namely after the Feeding of the Five Thousand. 
This is confirmed by the fact that these sections certainly 
do seem to be characterized by that geographical and 
chronological indefiniteness which Wendling notes as a 
feature of the ‘Evangelist’s’ work. It is extraordinarily 
difficult to construct a consistent scheme out of the geo- 
graphical notices given: if one tries to work them out, the 
impression produced is that of an apparently motiveless 
ferrying backwards and forwards over the lake (e727 seltsames 
Hin- und hergondeln, Wendling). Here again the author 
seems to be reproducing not the living tradition of eye- 
witnesses, but fragments of fixed records, long before 
committed to writing, in which the geographical notices 
have remained as it were fossilized. 

The results of our inquiry may be briefly summarized as 
follows :— 

1. The distinction drawn by Wendling between M? and 
M?, the earlier and the later constituents of the proto-Mark, 
seems to have disappeared. Though ingenious, it appears 
unnecessary, and accordingly, by the law of parsimony, 
probably baseless. 

2. The attribution of dogmatic interests to M® seems 
equally groundless. Consequently a great portion of the 
material condemned by Wendling as ‘redactional additions’ 
on the ground of its alleged doctrinal tendency will have 
to be re-transferred to the original narrative. 

3. The original compiler of the Petrine memoirs (=John 
Mark?) drew upon Q in one of its primitive forms as a 
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string of disconnected sayings, probably in order to illustrate 
his central conception of Jesus as the Son of God, but 
without any idea of writing an exhaustive biography and 
without feeling himself obliged to reproduce all the material 
with which he was acquainted. 

4. Some time later the original Gospel was enlarged by 
the addition of ch. vi. 45-viii. 26, and of ch. xiii (the 
Apocalyptic passage). For these sections the editor may 
have used a later form of Q, which by this time had 
hardened into a collection of discourses, not improbably 
including a good deal of narrative setting. Thus in the 
last thirty years of the first century A.D. the Gospel was 
current in at least three recensions, viz. :— 

(2) Our present Gospel without either the great interpola- 

tion or ch. xiii (the original form). 


(2) Our present Gospel without the great interpolation , 


(the form used by Luke). 

(c) Our present Gospel as it stands (the form used by 
Matthew). 

It is possible that (4) and (c) may be second and third 


editions of the Gospel published in his later years by >; 


St. Mark himself; and there is some linguistic and stylistic 
evidence for this view, which does not, however, amount to 
proof.! We do not wish to exclude the possibility of the 
presence of other and more minute redactional additions, 
but on the whole, and with the exception of the two im- 
portant sections mentioned above, we find ourselves able at 
the close of the inquiry to join in the aspiration reguzescat 
Urmarcus. 


1 The evidence with regard to the great interpolation"is summarized by 
Sir John Hawkins in his Essay ‘St. Luke’s Use of St. Mark’s Gospel’, 


PP. 63-5: 
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SrOriic CRITICISM AND THE 
EPsCHATOEGGICAL PROBLEM 


REv. BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER 


SYLLABUS 


Three clearly marked stages in the development of the Eschato- 
logical Teaching ascribed to our Lord are found respectively in Q, 
Mark, and Matthew. 

In Q the emphasis is rather on the conception of the Kingdom, 
as already present and to be extended by a process of gradual 
growth. Sayings implying that its appearance is future and cata- 
strophic also occur, but they are not elaborated into any detail. 

In Mark—especially in ch. xiii—the emphasis is on the future 
catastrophic conception, which is worked out with much detail of 
the conventional Apocalyptic type. 

In Matthew the detail is still further elaborated, and both by 
what he adds and what he omits the catastrophic conception is 
enhanced. 

The same tendency was no doubt in operation before even Q 
was written down, but some residuum of Apocalyptic eschatology in 
the authentic teaching of Christ is required to explain the beliefs of 
the early Church. 

Jewish Apocalyptic was the expression, determined by local and 
temporary conditions, of certain of the essential elements of Reli- 
gion. ‘Three incidents are quoted to show how our Lord, while 
adopting the ideals of Apocalyptic, endorsed with reserve the 
details of their contemporary expression. 

The tendency in the early Church to conform His teaching 
more closely to Apocalyptic standards was arrested by St. Paul and 
St. John, who brought back the Church to a position nearer that of 
the Master Himself. 


APPENDIX 


SYNOPTIC CRITICISM AND THE ESCHATO- 
LOGICAL PROBLEM 


IT would be outside the scope of the present volume to 
discuss at Jarge the great problem, forced acutely upon the 
attention of scholars by the writings of Johannes Weiss, 
Schweitzer, Loisy, and Tyrrell, as to how far the Apoca- 
lyptic eschatology of the primitive Church really represented 
the mind of Christ. But it will not be inappropriate to 
consider briefly what light is thrown on the question by the 
critical investigation of the sources of the Gospels. 

The gradual evolution of Christian eschatology in the 
writings of St. Paul and St. John is a commonplace to all 
students of the New Testament. The Christian hope, first 
finding its expression in crude Apocalyptic like that of 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, insensibly changes its 
emphasis, passes through the mysticism of the Epistles of 
the Captivity, and culminates in the Johannine doctrines 
of the Spirit and Eternal Life. 

The critical recognition of the priority of Q to Mark and 
of Mark to Matthew makes it clear that there was taking 
place in other circles of the Church during the same period 
an evolution in the contrary direction. The Apocalyptic 
element in Mark has a precision and detail not found in Q, 
in Matthew is seen a still further development. The eschato- 
logical language of the Master becomes more and more 
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conformed to the Apocalyptic picture which was cherished 
by the early Church.? 

It is undeniable that language of a definitely Apocalyptic 
type is already present in Q. 

‘In an hour when ye think not the Son of Man cometh, 
Ligxit..40==2Mt Xxiv.-44, 

‘ As the lightning, when it lighteneth out of the one part 
under heaven, shineth unto the other part under heaven, so 
shall the Son of Man be in his day, Lk xvii. 24= Mt xxiv. 27. 

‘As it came to pass in the days of Noah, even so shall it 
be also in the days of the Son of Man,’ Lk xvii. 26=Mt 
XXiIV.37. 

‘Ye shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel, sk: xxi1.30. Mit xixg od: 

It may be argued that these and similar sayings (e.g. 
Lk xii. g= Mt x. 33; Lk xiii. 28-29 = Mt viii. 11-12) already 
imply all the essential elements of the catastrophic eschato- 
logy in Matthew or in the Epistles to the Thessalonians ; 
and that the clouds of glory, the attendant angels, the 
darkened sun and moon, the falling constellations, the 
trumpet blast, the throne of judgement, the dating within 
the lifetime of the Twelve, given in the later documents, do 


no more than fill in the detail of the picture already ~ 


implied in Q. 

But the notable fact about Q’s presentation is precisely 
that this filling in of detail still remains to be done. Vague- 
ness and reserve are the characteristic notes of the Apoca- 
lyptic sayings of Q, a vagueness and reserve in such marked 
contrast to the definiteness and elaboration already assumed 
by the early Christian theology when St. Paul wrote to the 
Thessalonians, and probably long before, that it can hardly 
be without significance. 


' This does not apply to Luke, in whom a slight, but only very slight, 
tendency to tone down eschatological language can be detected, doubt- 
less the result of Pauline influence. 
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There is a second and equally important point in Q’s 
eschatology. Sayings which appear to imply a catastrophic 
coming of the Kingdom are rare in Q. The eschatological 
sayings characteristic of Q are rather those that imply a 
Kingdom which is in some sense already present and which 
will increase by a gradual growth. 

(a2) ‘If I by the finger of God,’ &c., dpa @pOacev ef’ tpas 
7 Bactrela, Lk xi. 20 = Mt xii. 28. 

(2) John’s question ‘Art thou he that should come?’ is 
answered by a list of tokens of the actual presence of the 
Kingdom, ‘the blind see, &c., Lk vii. 22 = Mt xi. 5. 

(c) So the obscure phrase ‘From the days of John’, 
S.a¢eTat, whatever its exact meaning, seems to imply a present 
kingdom, Lk xvi.16 = Mt xi.12. Cf. also ‘He that zs least 
in the Kingdom of Heaven zs greater than he,’ Lk vii. 28 = 
Bitids Er. 

(Z7) Again, the Parable of the Mustard Seed (Lk xiii. 
18-19 = Mt xiii. 31-2) is meaningless unless it is intended 
to expressly enforce the idea of a gradual growth.! 

(e) Still more markedly the Parable of the Leaven (Lk 
xili, 20 = Mt xiii. 33) expounds the Kingdom, at least in 
one of its aspects, as an influence slowly pervading society. 

(7) Such too is the more natural interpretation of ‘ Strive 
to enter in by the strait gate’, Lk xiii. 24 = Mt vii. 13. 
Cf. also ‘ Ye have not entered in yourselves, and have pre- 
vented those that were entering’, Lk xi. 52 = Mt xxiii. 13. 

Thus in Q, while the catastrophic eschatology is un- 
doubtedly present, it is vague and undefined. The eschato- 
logy which is really characteristic of Q is of a different kind. 

Passing on to Mark we find that in his eschatology, as in 
other respects, he belongs to the transitional stage ; cf. the 
Essay, ‘The Literary Evolution, &c., p. 210, above. The 
non-catastrophic view is even reinforced by sayings like the 


1 This occurred in Q as well as in Mark, cf. p, 172. 
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Parable of the Seed growing secretly (if indeed this was not 
already in Q, cf. p. 178 fin.), or like the reply to the Scribe, 
‘Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God,’ Mk xii. 34, 
and other passages, but the dominant note has changed. 

The amount of space given by St. Mark to our Lord’s 
teaching is so small as to constitute one of the problems of 
Synoptic criticism (cf. p. 219). But explain this how we 
may, the length and elaborate character of the Apocalypse 
of ch. xiii shows the importance assigned to it by the 
author—naturally, if the end of the world is coming in a 
few months, details on that subject are of surpassing | 
interest. 

Mark xiii dominates the eschatology of the Second 
Gospel, and through him that of the two later Gospels, 
which so largely depend on Mark, especially that of 
Matthew. It is the citadel of the extreme eschatological 
school of interpretation. Hence the question how far it 
fairly represents the mind of our Lord is crucial. The 
question is discussed at length in an earlier essay (cf. pp. 179 ff. 
above), so that the results there arrived at may be here 
assumed, viz. that very little of that discourse can reason- 
ably be regarded as authentic teaching of Christ, the rest is 
in the ordinary manner of Jewish and Christian Apocalypse. 

In three passages outside ch. xiii the catastrophic coming of 
the Kingdom or of the Son of Man is alluded to with a detail 
not found in Q. 

(a) Mk viii. 38, a specially interesting case. 

A similar saying occurs in Matthew and Luke not only 
in the context parallel to Mark, but elsewhere in a slightly 
different form, so that it is evident that the saying was in Q as 
well asin Mark(cf.p.177), and was doubtless derived by Mark 
from Q, but slightly changed in passing through his mind. 

We have also Matthew’s further modification of the Mar- 
can form, so that the alterations, made almost unconsciously 
as they doubtless were, are most significant. 
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Matthew xvi 

27 MédNew yap 6 vids 
TOU avOparou epxer bar 
> w ~ 
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Luke ix 

25 "°O> yap dy éma- 
oxvvOn pe kal Tovs epovs 
Adyous, rovToy 6 vids 
Tov avOparov ema xur- 
Onoera, Stay €hOn ev TH 
O6€y avrovd Kat Tov Ta- 
Tpos Kal TOY ayiov ay- 
yerorv, 


N.B. Mark adds to Q Grav &6n év rH 86£n Tob Tarpds. Mt 


xvi. 27 develops still further, and, omztding the first half of the 
saying, ‘ Whoso is ashamed of me,’ &c., in which originally 
lay its whole point, further elaborates the eschatological 
residue, kai tore amoddcer Exdotm xtr., thus completely 
changing the whole character of the saying, dropping its 
moral, and making it into a purely Apocalyptic prophecy. 

The series Lk xii. 9, Mk viii. 38, Mt xvi. 27 gives in 
epitome the eschatological evolution in the Gospels. 

(6) Mk ix. 1. 
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Matthew xvi 
-Auny A€yo vply, 
elgi Ties TOY BOE éEoTy- 
KOTO, OlTLWES Ov pi) 
yetoorvta Oavdrov, ews 
ay toot rov viov rod 
avOpamov épxdpevov ev 

Ty Baothela avrov. 


Litke ix 

9 o > 

7 Aéyo O€ tiv ady- 
Gas, ciai tives TOV Bde 
e , a 
EOTNKOT@Y, Ol OU ji) 
yevoovrat Oavdrov, ews 
* ” A , 
ay Woot riyv Baotdelay 
Tov OQcov. 


Note Mark’s phrase éAnAviviav év buvapyer, which seems to 
limit the coming to a catastrophic manifestation, and the 


date limit. 


© never dates.' 


1 It is hazardous, since it is absent from Lk, to refer to Q the saying, 
Mt x. 23, ‘Ye shall not finish the cities of Israel before the Son of Man 


come.’ 


It can hardly, however, belong to the latest development of the 


tradition, and was probably found by ‘ Matthew’ in the already expanded 


version of Q which reached him ; 


cf, p. 205. 
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N.B. Matthew changes the vague ‘ Kingdom coming’ to 
the more definite ‘Son of Man coming in his Kingdom’. 
Luke supports Mark, thus guaranteeing the present text of 


Mark as original. 


(c) Mk xiv. 62 = Mt xxvi. 64= Lk xxii. 69. Our Lord’s 
reply to High-priest. 


Mark xiv 


52°O de ’Inaovs etrey, 
*Eyo elu’ kal dyerde 
Toy vidy Tod dvOparov 
) ; Begin 
KaOnuevoy ek de€vav THs 
Suvapews Kal epxdpevoy 


Matthew xxv 
6h AZ 3 a iease:9, a 
k AeyeLavt@ 0 Ingous, 
Su eimas’ mAnv eyo 
¢€ cal » » 
bpiv, am apt. derbe 
Tov vioy Tov dvOpwrov 
¢ > a“ “ 
KaOnuevoy ék de&tdv rns 


Luke Xxil 
2? a a 
69° Ard tov voy Oe 
a+ id eX i > t 
éorar 6 vios Tov avOpa- 
, : a 
mou KaOnuevos ex Sekcav 
Ths Svvdpews TOU Oeor. 


pera Tov veeday TOU 


Suvdpews Kal €pydpevov 
ovpavod. 


emt TOY veped@v Tov 
oupavou, 
But the disciples were not present at the trial, and must 
have been dependent on the version of the trial circulated 
by His enemies. And since it was for the ‘ blasphemous’ 
admission that He was the Christ that He was condemned, 
we may be pretty sure that the Apocalyptic terms of that 
adinission at least suffered no toning down.! 

In Matthew the tendency to fill in the details of the pic- 


ture and emphasize the Apocalyptic side of the eschatology 
is still more marked. 


Two instances have been already noted : (a) his modifica- 


tion (Mt xvi. 27) of Mk viii. 38; and (6) the similar but 
slighter modification (Mt xvi. 28) of Mk ix. 1. 

(c) A more conspicuous example is his further develop- 
ment of the Apocalypse of Mk xiii into Mt xxiv and 
xxv. Its length and importance is increased by the 
addition of the most Apocalyptic sections of Q (Mt xxiv. 
26-8, 37-51), which in their new context take on a more 
catastrophic shade, and by the three Apocalyptic parables 


1 Sir J. Hawkins suggests to me that dm’ apr. Mt = amo 70d viv Lk per- 
haps points to some such expression having dropped out of the text of Mark. 
As both these phrases mean ‘henceforth’ rather than ‘immediately’ it 
would seem that even here room is left for a non-catastrophic coming. 
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of ch. xxv ending with the dramatic picture of the Great 
Assize.! 

(¢) But Matthew not only adds weight to Mark’s Apoca- 
lypse by adding fresh materials so as to more than double 
its length ; he also embellishes what he takes over from 
Mark with details from the conventional stock of Apoca- 


lyptic ideas. 
Mark xiii 

*8—7 Kai of dorépes éoovtat €k 
TOU Ovpavod mimtovTes, Kat at Suvd- 
pes at ev Tois ovpavois garevOnoovra* 
kal TOTe oporrat roy vidv TOU ar- 
O6pamov épxdpevov ev vepehais pera 
dvvapecs modhns Kal Od6&ns. Kal TéTE 
dmooredei tovs ayyédous, kal €mt- 
ovvager Tous exAekrovs | avTov €k TOY 
Tegoupov dvénov, an’ akpou ys €ws 


Matthew xxiv 


29) Kal of dorépes mecotvtat amo 
TOU ovpavod, Kal ai Suydpets TOY 
ovpavav cadrevOnoorrar’ *° Kal rére 
pavncerat TO onpetoy TOU viovd Tov 
avOporov ev TH ovpav@’ Kal TéTE 
KOWovra, maga at dvadai ths ys, 
kal bwpovrat Tov vioy Tov dvOperou 
€pXopevov én TOY vepehov TOU ovpa- 
vou pera Ouvapews kal Od€ns ToXNijs. 


5! kat dnooreet Tous ayyehous avtov 

pera oddmuyyos ovis peyadns, kat 

emruvagouae Tous éxhekrovs avroi 

€k TOY TEeGoOdpav dvépov, am’ akpwy 
> a ao + > lal 

ovpav@y ews Akpwv avtov. 


axpov ovpavod. 


N.B. the additions of v. 30a and the odAmy€ in 31 (cf 
me hess ivy. 16,1 Cor xv. 52)." 

(e) Matthew alone gives, with their interpretation annexed, 
the two Parables of the Tares, xiii. 24-30 (explained 36-43), 
and of the Drag-net, xiii. 47-8 (explained 49-50). No 
explanation (except that of the Sower, which he takes 
over from Mark) is given of the other ‘Parables of the 
Kingdom’ in this chapter, i.e. of the Mustard Seed and 
Leaven, the Hidden Treasure and Pearl of Great Price. 
These last four seem, on the face of them, to be incom- 
patible with an entirely future and catastrophic conception 
of the Kingdom. Hence the highly Apocalyptic and cata- 

1 The authenticity of the parable (Mt xxv. 31-46) as a whole seems guaran- 
teed by internal considerations, but much of the detail in its Apocalyptic 
setting, especially v. 31, is probably a later development. The parables 
were especially liable to slight modifications, cf. pp. 197 f. 

2 The added ciOéws of Mt xxiv. 29a may be a heightening of Apocalyptic 


effect, or it may have stood originally in Mark also and have fallen out of 
his text. 
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strophic interpretation (cf. esp. vv. 41-3) given to the two 
parables which ave explained acquires an enhanced signi- 
ficance as showing the ‘tendency’ of the author or the 
tradition behind him.! 

(F) Mk xers = Lk xvii. 17 = Mt xvii, 

Mark x Luke xviii Matthew xviii 

DB Auny Néy@ vpir, Os 11? A uny héyo bpiv, ds 3° Auny eyo Up, eav 
éav py O€Enrar thy Baoi- ed py SeEnrar tiv Baow- pu) oTpaprre Kal yevnabe 
Nelav Tov Geod ws raidiov, elayToVOcodasTraidlov, ws Ta Tadia, ov py 


‘ 
od py eto€AOn eis adtny. ov jury elo éhON Eis adtny. eloéeAOnre eis THY Baot- 
Aelav Tay ovpavar. 


The phrase deénrat Thy Bacwdelay, in which Luke supports 
Mark, implies a present Kingdom. Matthew omits the 
whole verse in the context parallel to Mark, and inserts 
it xviii. 3, but significantly alters this particular phrase.? 

(g) In Matthew also we find constantly repeated certain 
Apocalyptic phrases, e.g. the expression ovvréAeta Tod aldvos, 
used by him five times, not elsewhere in the Gospels, and 
once only in the N. T. in Heb. ix. 26 with plural aiwvér. 
Also the phrase ‘Weeping and gnashing of teeth’ occurs 
six times in Matthew and only once in Luke, and not else- 
where in the N. T. 

But Matthew not only heightens the Apocalyptic effect 
of the materials before him, he also has a tendency to omit 
sayings inconsistnt with the view of the Kingdom as entirely 
future and catastrophic. 

(az) He omits the Parable of the Seed growing secretly 
(Mk iv. 26-9), and substitutes for it, in the same context, 
the Parable of the Tares? (Mt xiii. 24-30), with its Apoca- 
lyptic explanation. 


1 {t is not certain that these parables were spoken in at all an eschatological 
sense, cf. von Dobschtitz, The Eschatology of the Gospels, p. 84, a book which 
only reached me after this was printed. 

* This instance I owe to Sir J. Hawkins. 

3 T owe to Sir John Hawkins the observation that Matthew’s Parable of the 
Tares is coloured by reminiscences of the omitted Parable of the Seed growing 
secretly. N.B. especially xabevdev, BAaorav, me@Tov, xXéptos, airos, Kapmés, 
Ocpiapds, Some of these could be accounted for from similarity of subject- 
matter, but hardly so many in so short a space. It cannot, therefore, be said 
that the Seed growing secretly was not in the text of Mark used by Matthew, 
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(2) Two cases have been noticed in a previous essay 
where it would appear that Matthew has omitted sayings 
in Q implying a present Kingdom which Luke still pre- 
serves, i.e. Lk x. 17-20, ‘I saw Satan fall from Heaven’ 
(cf. p. 192, above), and Lk xvii. 20-1, ‘ The Kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation . . . for it is évrds dyév’ 
(cf. p. 201). 

The above sketch is far from exhaustive, but it suffices 
to show clearly that in the series Q, Mark, Matthew, there 
is a steady development in the direction of emphasizing, 
making more definite, and even creating, sayings of our 
Lord of the catastrophic Apocalyptic type, and of thrusting 
more and more into the background the sayings of a con- 
trary tenor. 

But what right have we to assume that the process had 
not already begun even before QO crystallized the tradition 
into writing. The sayings preserved in Q were not taken 
down at the time by a shorthand writer; they had lived for 
many years in the memory of the disciples. The human 
memory retains little that it does not transmute, and the 
more interesting the thing remembered and the more often 
it is repeated to others, the more inevitably does it become 
coloured by the idiosyncrasy of the teller. Hence a ten- 
dency which continued to modify the record of our Lord’s 
sayings even after they had been reduced to writing cannot 
but have operated previously when memory was unchecked 
by the written document. 

The argument, however, must not be pushed to the length 
of entirely eliminating the Apocalyptic element from the 
authentic teaching of our Lord. The beliefs of the early 
Church may have modified and did modify the records of 
His utterances, but it is too great a paradox to maintain 
that what was so central in the belief of the primitive Church 
was not present, at least in germ, in what the Master 
taught. The problem does not admit of any cut and dried 

S.S.P, F f 
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solution ; it is however clear that the nearer we get to Him 
the greater is the emphasis on the present, the gradual, and 
the internal aspects of the Kingdom, and the greater the 
reserve with which the detail of contemporary Apocalyptic 
is endorsed. 

Jewish Apocalyptic, albeit bizarre to modern eyes, was 
no ignoble thing. The eternal optimism, which is of the 
essence of true religion, expresses itself in different forms 
in different epochs. To men appalled alike by the cor- 
ruption and by the irresistible might of Roman civilization, 
and inheriting the previous religious history of Israel and 
her prophets, it was an heroic confidence in the Divine 
intention to regenerate the world that found its most 
natural expression in terms of the Messianic hope apoca- 
lyptically conceived. 

On the side of this spirit of triumphant and confident 
faith our Lord placed Himself definitely and unreservedly. 
But many of its material hopes clashed with His sense of 
ultimate values, cf. Mk x. 42-5 with Lk xxii. 25-7. Many of 
its detailed expectations ran counter to the sense which all 
great teachers have of the infinity and inscrutability of the 
Divine, and of the futility of making our conceptions the 
measure of God's activities, cf. especially Mk xii. 24. 

Three incidents in His career markedly illustrate this 
general attitude. 

In the wilderness there is presented to His mind under 
its various forms the contemporary Messianic ideal on its 
more political and worldly side. Accepting the Messiah- 
ship He yet sees Temptation in some aspects of the ideal. 

Near the end the Sadducees (Mk xii. 18-27) try to pose 
Him by challenging the Messianic hope on another of its 
many sides—the Resurrection. Again He accepts the 
ideal, while rejecting the limitations, of contemporary 
Apocalyptic. He turns away from the flesh and blood en- 
vironment presupposed in His opponents’ objection, and 
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rests all on the broad principle that a God to whom 
persons are dear is a God whose own nature guarantees to 
them eternal life. 

A third incident (Mk x. 35-45)—the reply to James 
and John, ‘to sit on my right hand and my left is not 
mine to give’—has been taken by some to imply a tacit 
acceptance of the detail of the Messianic picture of the 
Kingdom implied in the request. But consider the reply 
as a whole, ‘ Ye know not what ye ask. Can ye drink of 
the cup that I drink, and be baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with?’ ‘Wecan.’ ‘Ye shall drink of 
the cup and be baptized with the baptism, but to sit on 
my right hand and on my left is not mine to give. Is the 
element of conscious metaphor and symbol present when 
He speaks of the Cup and the Baptism, but absent when 
He speaks of His right hand and His left in the Kingdom ? 

No passage in the Gospels seems to cast more light than 
this on His real attitude to the Apocalyptic Hope. He 
does accept the Kingdom and the place for Himself 
therein implied by the request, but He does it in the half- 
playful spirit of one who speaks to little children about 
great things which he feels to be too great for himself, much 
more for them, to fully comprehend, and is fain to use the 
old simple words whose face meaning he has himself tran- 
scended only in the sense that he realizes that all words 
are inadequate, and that there are things which the greatest 
can see only ‘in a glass darkly’. 

Not only in Religion, equally in Philosophy, Literature, 
Art, even sometimes in Science, the rule holds good that 
the great man is only partially understood by his followers, 
Some one-sided aspect of the Master's thought is seized 
upon by his admirers, and by a change of emphasis what 
was almost an accident in his conception becomes an essen- 
tial tenet of his School. What wonder then ifthe early dis- 
ciples of our Lord, steeped in Jewish Apocalyptic thought, 

Ff2 
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seized upon and amplified this element in His teaching, 
and slowly modified the tradition of His actual language 
into accord with their own interpretation? But the process 
was not allowed to go on unchecked. Two great religious 
geniuses, St. Paul and the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
stemmed the tide, and by a counter evolution brought back 
the Church to profounder and more spiritual conceptions ; 
which, though often expressed in terms of a Hellenized 
philosophy foreign to the Master’s own environment, surely 
present some aspects of His mind which in the Synoptic 
Gospels are almost buried under the picturesque material- 
ism of Jewish Eschatology. 

It was a profound belief of both these men that the Spirit 
of the Master was still with them when they taught and 
wrote. Criticism has not proved that they were mistaken. 
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